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He  anfweredj  Hajler ,  all  thefe  command* 
ments  have  I  ohferved  from  my  youth, 
T’hefi  Jefus  beholding  him^  loved  him, 

Mark  X.  20 j  2,1. 
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S  E  R  M  O  N  XIV 


On  Duelling, 


MATT.  V,  39. 

But  1  fay  unto  youy  That  ye  refji  not  evil. 


HAT  the  Chrillian  religion  iliould  have 


JL  met  with  oppofition  appears  nothing 
extraordinary,  when  we  confider  the  pride 
and  the  prejudice,  the  paffions  and  the  vices 
of  mankind:  but  that  any  one'  fhould  have 
been  hardy  enough  profefledly  to  attack  its 
morality,  may  well  feem  ftrange,  confi- 
dering  the  purity  and  perfedtion,  the  benign 
tendency  and  focial  excellence  of  that  Mora¬ 
lity.  Indeed,  it  is  upon  this  very  bottom, 
that  a  hardy  veteran  ^  in  the  caufe  of  infide¬ 
lity  hath  grounded  his  heavy  charge:  the 
morals  of  Jefus  Chrill, — palpably  beyond  the 
reach  of  cenfure, — are  therefore  too  good,’* 

too  refined  incompatible  with  theweak- 
nefs,  unattainable  by  the  powers  ofimperfecl 
human  nature: — An  obje6lion  as  falfe  as  it  is 

frivplous  :  calculated  no  lefs  to  encouraee 

•  ^ 


*  Chubb. 

B 
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the  inddence.andr  depravity,'  thaa^t^^teprefs' 
all  the  noble  afpirations  ofi  the  foul  after 
the  highefi  attainments  in  virtue,  ... 

.  <.  -  .t  '  .  !  >  ^ 

Amongft  the  proofs  of  the  Impraflicability 
of  the  Chriftian  morals  urged^by  this  clumfy 
combat  arrtj-is  that  dodlrine  of^^Non-refiftance 
of  injunes’^  inculcated  by  our  Saviour  in  the 
text :  a  dodlrine  certainly,  of  the  greateft  uti¬ 
lity,.  both  to  individuals,  and  tO'  fociety ;  as 
eafy  for  the  man  of  true  Chriftian  principles 
to  perform,  as  it  will  ever  be  found  delightful 
and  fatisfadory  in  the  performance.  Indeed, 
if  determined  to  indulge  their  paflionSj  to  op- 
pofe  no  barrier  to  their  pride  ot  malice,  their 
luft  or  revenge,  there  is  no  wonder  that  men 
think  not  only  this,  but  every^  other  precept 
of  Chriftian  truth  fevere,  ahd-are  fond  ^  to 
fancy  and  to  reprefent  them  as  impracticable. 
But  hence  no  fair  judgment  of  the  caie*can 
be  formed  we  muft  learn  it,  'as  indeed  we 
only  can  learn  it,  from  thofe,'who,  folicitous 
to  fubdue  their  evil  lufts  and  paflions,  have 
entered  into  the  combat  with  refolution  and 
fincerity';  defirous  to  ovenomfi  after  their 

5. 
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great  Mafter’s  example,  and  ifixed,  through 
his  grac^  to-perfevere.unto  the  end.  -  Wh^a 
men  like  thefe  declare  the  precepts ‘  of  Ch rift 
beyond  their  attainrnent,  his  laws  too  refined, 
and  his  morals  too  fublime  for  practice,  Xheir 
teftimony,  doubtlefs,  will  deferve  to  be  treated 
with  refpe^t.,  and  deference*  But  when  the 
enemy  of  the  Chriftian  faith,  hunting  for 
rplaufible  obje^ftions  to  fupport  his  caufe ; 
when  the  man  of  the  world,  wedded  to  his 
pafTions,  and  centered  in  himfelf;  when  ob- 
jedfors  like  thefe  arraign  the  morals  of  Chrifl, 

I 

as  too  exalted  and  pure,  we  wonder  not  at 
the  objedfion  ;  we  readily  grant  its  full  weight 

and  force,  with  refpeef  to  them* 

. 

^.Were  it  other\yife,“to  come  to  a  cafe  in 
point,— could  a  pradlice  fo  impious  and  abfurd 
in  itfelf,  and  fo  diredily  oppofite  to  the  whole 
fpirit ‘and,  genius  of  the  Gofpel,  as  that  of 
^JUELLiNG,  have  ever  been  known  in  a  Chri¬ 
ftian  land  ? — No  man  can  doubt  that  this  bar- 
hajjOus  brutality ps  forbidden  by  the  laws  of 

.Chriftj  .of  Him,  who  hath  commanded  that 

*  *  .  «  .  0  . 

w  refiJl-,not  evil:  and  no  man  can  ha.yehardi- 
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nefs  enough  to  avow  that  the  precept  Is  in 
this  refpe6i:  impradlicable ;  for  who  will  aflert 
that  DUELLING  is  neceffary  ?  So  far  from  it,  we 
dare  to  alTert  that  the  cuftom.  In  every  view 
of  it,  is  unmanly,  irrational,  finful :  as  defpi- 
cable,  for  the  moft  part,  in  its  causes,  as  it  is 
dreadful  and  deftruiffive  in  its  consequences. 

T 

I.  Yes,  my  young  friends.  Develop  the  real 
causes,  difcover  the  true  fources  of  duel¬ 
ling,  and  you  will  perceive  them  tq  be  as  del^ 
picable,  as  thepradlice  itfelf  Is  crirninal.  True, 
you  will  hear  much  from  the  defenders  of 
this  Gothic  cuftom,  of  Honour,  of  Reputation, 
of  S  atisfacllon  and  other  high-founding 
words  ;  which,  when  reduced  to  their  proper 
import,  will  be  found  to  mean  nothing  lefs 
in  the  vocabulary  of  thefe  gentlemen,  than 
what  they  really  imply.  For  that  Honour, 
for  inftance,  of  which  we  hear  fo  much,  and 
fee  fo  little  amongft  charadlers  of  this  kind, 

,  is  fo  far  from  countenancing,  that  it  peculi¬ 
arly  condemns  the  pra^Iice,  Honour,  as  a 
Principle,  is  the  refinement  of  virtue  f  ;  as  an 

*  See  Anecdote  loth. 

’f  See  the' Anecdote?^  and  Delany’s  lermons,  voi.ii.  p. 
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End,  it  is  the  fplendor  of  reputation,  the  re-r 
ward  of  fuch  virtue  ;  f  andn  the  true  man  of 

» 

v^honour  is  he,  who,  from  the  native  excellence 
and  real  dignity  of  juftice,  goodnefs  and  truth, 
is  led  to  ad:  fat  all  times  confiftently  with 
them :  ever  -  reverencing  his  confcience  and 
his  charader,  and  felicitous  ^  to  fill  up  the 
great,  the  worthy  part,  far  above  the  narrow 
reftraint-and' coercion  of  the  laws,  or  the  fal- 
lible  ^tefiimoiiy  of  mere  human  judgment^, 
And  ean  it  be  fuppofed  that  a  principle  like 
this  can  ever  allow,  can  ever  juftify  the  ha¬ 
zarding  our  own,  or  taking  away  the  life  of  a 
brother,  for  a  flight,  nay  for  the  greateft  af-, 
front  imaginable  ? — Can  it  be  fuppofed  that 
a  principle  like^this  can  ever  give  rife  to- 
Duels,  or  attain  its  great  end  and  reward,  a 
fplendid reputation,  in  confequence  of  them? 
They  muft  be  If  range  and  perverfe  efiimators, 
of  human  adions,  who  can  either  believe  the 

one,  or  beffow  the  other. 

■,1  ■  • 

In  the  romantic  ages  of  Chivalry,  when 
men’s  brains  were  heated  with  wild  and  fan- 

*  • 

*  See  Cicero  de  OiEciis. 
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taflric  notions  of  bravery  and  honour,  it  is 
poflible  that  fome  entered  the  lifts,  on  what 
appeared  to  .them  the  true  and  high  principles 
of  geperofity  and  virtue.  But  it  would  be  no 
lefs  eafy  to  fliew  the  folly  and  falfhoo^  of 
thofe  principles,  than  it  is  palpable  to  bb- 
ferve,  that  they  have  no  influence  in  modern 
times.  Principles  far  different,  and  which 
can  by  no  means  claim 'a  thoufandth  part  even 
of  their  worth,  now  place  the  weapons  of  death 
in  the  hand-of  the  dqellift,  and  calhhim  fbrfh- 
in  horrible  oppofition  to  his  friciid,  and  his 
brother!  Furious  paftion,  and  unforgiving 
pride,  here  unite  to  give  the  fudden  chal*- 
lenge  !  There,  wine  or  woman,  or,  in  plainer 
words,  drunkennefsandluft^  draw  thedeftruc- 
tive  fword.  In  other  cafes,  the  demon  of 
Gaming*  brings  this  fatal  evil  in  its  rear,  after 
Other  mifehiefs,  and'fiiiiflies  the  ruin  of  for- 

i  * 

tune  with  the  lofs  of  life.  Notable  caufes  all ! 
ahd  fuch  as  muft  neceffarily  put  the  Soul  in  a 
fit  condition  to  appear  before  the  tribunal  of 
God^  if  difeharged  from  the  Body  in  the  ha- 
?:ardous,  the  impious  conteft  f  '  ■ 


*  See  vol.  ii.  Sermon  on  Gamine* 
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Virtue,  my  young  friends,  is  conSftent,  is 
uniform.  Founded  upon  the  immoveable  bafis 
of  reverence  to  the  Deity,  and  dependahee 
upon  Him,  it  will  never  dare  to  enter  deli¬ 
berately  upon  adtions,  which  it  is  contcious 
that  Deity  muft  and  will  difapprove.  And 
therefore,  we  may  lay  it  down  as  an  Infallible 
truth,  that  the  man  of  real  virtue  will  never 
draw  his  fword  on  a  fellow-creatiire,  or  dare 
him  to  the  lifts  of  death  j  '  wiil  never  give  or 
accept  the  challenge,  or  oppofe  Kis  weapon 
to  a  human  heart,  except  in  felf-defence. 
And  if  theCaufes  of  Duelling,  juftmentioned, 
be  for  the  moft  part  fuch  as  I  have  fpecified  ; 
if  this'deteftable  praaice  generally  arifes 
from  worthlefs  and  criminal  motives  ;  we  fee 
ftill  further,  that  the  truly  good  man,  the 
man  of  ftridl  and  real  honour,  as  he  will 
never  give  occafion  for,  fo  can  he  never  have 
any  neceffity  to  engage  in  defperate,  deliberate, 

finirle  combat ! 

A  practice,  how  ftiocking  to  the  irnagina- 
tion  !  how  oppofite  to  all  the  principles  of 
reafon,  religion,  and  humanity  !  T  wo  fellow- 

B  4  * 
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creatures,  frail,  fallible,  fhort-lived  mortals, 
endued  with  reafon  and  refleaion,  and  taught 
by  religion  as  well  as  by  nature  to  confider 
each  other  as  brethren,  as  friends,  as  united 
by  the  moft  tender  and  focial  ties;— two 
Men,  mitigated  by  the  meanelt  palTions,  with  ’ 
revenge  and  guilt  boiling  in  their  hearts, 
preparing  by  the  piftol  or  the  fword,  to 
finilh  each  other’s  Ihort  and  precarious  exig¬ 
ence  ;  and  to  plunge,  the  one. with  all  his 
vices  bloffoming  upon  him,  into  awful  futu¬ 
rity  •  the  other,  to  drag  the  miferable  re¬ 
mains  of  life,  haunted  vriih  the  diftraaing 
confeioufnefs  of  his  brother’s,  his  friend’s^ 
perhaps  his  once  dearefl:  friend’s  *  murder 

^  This  IS  well  exprefled  by  an  elegant  poet. 

Pan  thus  and  puclio,  link’d  by  friendihip’s  tie, 
j^iv  d  each  for  each,  as  each  for  each  would  die  j 
Like  objeas  pleas’d  them,  and  like  objeas  paiivd  ^ 

’  I  was  but  one  foul  that  in  two  bodies  reign’d. 

Giic  night,  as  ufual  twas  their  nights  to  pafs. 

They  ply  d  the  chearful,  but  Hill  temp’ratc  glafs  j 
When  lo  !  a  doubt  is  rais’d  about  a  vvord  j 
A  doubt,  that  mull  be  ended  by  the  fword. 

One  falls  a  via:im,-~mark,  O  man,  thy  fhame— 

Secaufe  their  glolTarles  were  not  the  fame  ! 

See  Stiliingdeet’s  Efiay  on  Converfation. 
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upon  his  foul !  Can  this  be  Honour  ?  and  can 
reputation  ever  accompany  a  deed  like  this  ! 
Alas,  were  it  poffible,  what  reputation,  what 
worldly  pomp  or  praife  could  ever  be  availing 
to  calm  the  forrows  of  a  foul,  ftained  with 
the  guilt  of  fuch  blood  ! 

✓ 

But,  miflake  It  not,  my  young  friends  : 
as  Honour  bears  no  part  in  *  fuch  adlions,  fo 
real  Reputation  never  attends  them.  Look 
round  the  world  and  fee,  whether  the  Duel- 
lift  is  the  man  of  ^ftimation  :  Search  and  ex¬ 
amine,  whether  he,  who  fears  not  on  all 
occafions  to  hurl  defiance  to  mankind,  and  to 
dare  them  to  the  point  of  his  fword.  Is  ranked 
amongft  the  charafters  of  general  refpedl  ? 
No,  rather  you  will  find  h.m  an  objedl  of 
general  deteftation  ;  nor  would  you  wifti  to 
be  connedled  with  him  in  focial  intercourfe, 
whofe  fword  has  already  reeked  with  the  life’s 
blood  of  his  Friend,  and  who  dares  to  avow 
and  glory  in  a  deed,  the  very  relation  where¬ 
of  chills  the  heart  of  the  truly  virtuous  man  ! 
Indeed,  the  frivolous  maxims  of  a  neighbour¬ 
ing  natipn,  from  whence  we  are  too  fond  of 
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importing  foibles  and  follies,  have  gone 
fo  far  as  to  fanftify  this  enormous,  evil :  and, 
not  yet  fufficiently  purged  by^manly  ,  reafon 
and  genuine  Chriftianity,  from  the  wild  er¬ 
rors  of  rude  and  gothic  barbarifm,  they  with 
their  ufual  levity,  can  even  approve  the  Du^ 
-  ellift  and  reprefent  Murder  as  a  charadterif- 
tic  of  honour.  But  the  maxims  of  no  nation, 
however  wife  and  refpedlable,  can  alter  the  true 
nature  of  things  ;  no  maxims  can  ever  juftify 
inhumanity  in  feeble  mortals  ;  .  pailion,  pride, 
and  the  luft  of  revenge  lir  the  difciples  of 
Jefus  Chrift. 

Ik 

2.  Suppofmg^this  however  to  bepo/fible  ; 
granting  that  the  Caufes  of  Duels  might 
fometimes  be  juftified,  and  that  there  were 
cafes  in  which  a  man  could  no  otherwife  vin¬ 
dicate  his  honour,  and  defend  his  reputation, 
^han  (horrible  expedient!)  by  the  piftoh  or 

It  is  no  uncommon  thing  In  France  to  recommend  a 
gentleman,  as  peculiarly  worthy  your  friendfhip  and  fa¬ 
vourable  notice,  becaufe  He  has  killed  bU  Man  /”  We  muil 
however  do  juftice  to  the  laws  of  France.  Henry  IV,  tha* 
too  favourable  to  the  praftice,  difeountenanced  it  by  his  laws  s 
gnd  the  edift  againft  Duelling  was  one  of  the  greateft  glories 
of  Lewis  XIV’s  reign. 
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the  fword  5  yetV  when  refie6IIon  turns  a  mo¬ 
ment  on  the-coNSE(^ENCES,  every  appear¬ 
ance  of  jufl'ificatiommull  immediately  vanifh. 

With  refpeft  to  Himfelf,  tile  Duellift  has 
but  two  dreadful  alternatives  before  him ;  ei¬ 
ther  to  perifh  by  the  hand  of  his  antagohiflr, 
or  to  incur  the  fearful  guilt  of  that  antago- 
nift’s  blood  I^^The  former  how  irremediably 
fatal  [  the  latter,  how  melancholy  a  corrofive 
df  all  the  future  peace  and  comfort  of  life  ! 
Oh,  my  young  friends,  when  you  confider 
the  awful  greatnefs  of  Eternity,  the  fublime 
and  felf-annihilating  laws  of  Him,  who  is 
the  Lord  of  that  Eternity  ;  when  you  confider 
tlte  terms  upon" which  you  hold  that  exiftence 
which  He  has  given  you,  the  tremendous 
"fandlions  by  which  He  hath  fenced,  as  it 
were,  the  facfed  human  life  when  you 
"dohlidcr  that  no  laws,  human  or  divine,  al- 
^low  felf-revenge,  or  ever  confent  to  put  into 
man’s  hand  fo  dangerous  an  inftrument  as 
that  of  private  retaliation  of  injuries';  You 
will  fhudder  at  the  confequences  of  Duel- 

•  ‘  *  See  feenefis^  Chap,  ix.  ver.' 5,  6,  &c,  ■ 
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ling,  as  they  rerpea  Yourfelvcs ;  and  reply, 
in  that  cafe/  like  the  celebrated  Patriarch  on 
another,  Hovj  can  I  do  this  great  wickednefs 
and  fin  ‘dgamf  my  God!  againfl  my  confci- 
ence,  againfl:  fociety,  againfl:  reafon,  againfl 
humanity,  againfl  every  hope  of  prefent  and' 
future  happinefs  !”  ■  ‘ 

4  .  ■« 

But  we  live  not  for  Ourfelves.  Can  the 
JDuellifl  then,  in  the  fury  of  his  '  paflions,  or 
the  bitternefs  of  his  revenge,  overlook  and 
totally  difregard  the  terrible  confequences  of 
this  defjDcrate  deed  to  thofe,  with  whom  he. 
is  connecled  by  the  tenderefl  ties  ?  Perhaps 
he  lives  the  foie  hope  and  flay  of  fbme  anticnt- 
and  venerable  Houfe  y  and,  after  all  the  labour 
and  anxiety  of  youthful  education  is  paft,  is 
advancing  on  the  great  theatre  of  the  wwld, 
the  delight  of  his  friends,  and  the  follicitous- 
expedlation  of  his  aftedlionate  parents  ;  who 
in  the  decline  of  life  fee  with  tranfport  their 
youth  renewed,  and  the  hopes  and  honour  of 
their  family  refloiirifliing  in  their  beloved 
fon  !  And  canfl  thou  fuppofe,  oh  young  man, 
that  no  debt,  on  thy  part,  is  due  to  thefe 
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parents,  thefe  friends  ? 'Qnfl:  thou  fuppofe 
that  the  difpofal  of  thy  life  is  with  thyfelf 
only,  and  that  thefe  have  no  claim  upon  thee  ? 
— I  appeal  at  prefent  only  to  thy  natural  affec¬ 
tions  :  I  call  thy  filial  love,  tby  gratitude, 
'thy  tendernefs,  to  the  trial  ;  Confult  \yith 
thefe,  and  thou  wilt  never  dare  to  hazard  th)r 
facred  life ;  and  in  one  fatal  moment  to  de¬ 
prive  thy  parents  of  a  fon,  thy  family  of  a 
fupport,'  thy  friends  of  a  benefadlor  ! 

But  dearer,  tenderer  ties  ftill  remain,  to 
twine  about  the  heart,  to  touch  it  with  the 
keenefl  fenfibility,  and  to  preferve  it  from  the 
feducing  calls  of  falfe  honour  and  romantic 
bravery.  If  thou  wilt  needs  engage  in  '^the 
defperate  Duel,  See,  on  one  fide, — to  unnerve 
thy  wretched  arm — Honour,  rcafon,  huma¬ 
nity,  religion,  difavowing  the  deed.  And 
from  what  fource  then  (liall  Courage  fpring  ? 
And,  on  the  other  fide,  fee  the  beloved  and 
faithful  partner  of  thy  bed,  with  flreaming 
eyes,  and  anguifli  too  great  for  utterance, 
pointing  to  the  little  pledges  of,  your  mutual 
affeclion,  and  with  dumb  but- expreiiive  ora- 
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tory.j  bewailing  her  widowed,  and  tlieir  orphail 
frate  !  Think  not  the  melting  Toftnefs, 
which  on  that  fight,  on  thefe  reflediions^niufl: 
^eal  upon  thy think  itnot  any  derogation 
to  thy  honour  as  a  man  :  ’Xis  a  noble  proof 
of  right,  of  genuine  feeling,  and  deferves  to 
-be  cheriflied,  to  be  encouraged,  tnore  if  pof- 
fible,  than  the  black  and  malignant  paffions 
brooding  in  the  breall,  and  inftigating  to 
murder  and  revenge,  defervo  io  be  reprefled, 
fubdued,  and  execrated  !  ' 

Surely  no  man,  on  the  flis’hteft  review  of 
CGnfequencesVikQ  thefe,  would  fo  far  difclaW 
his  reafohj  as  to  rufh  upon  a  .deed,  which 
every  law,  civil  andfacred,  condemns  5  which 
can  admit  of  no  juilification,  no  indulgence.^* 
which  mufl:  either  involve  his  foul  in  the  hor¬ 
rid  guilt  of  murder,  fubjeft  him  to  exile  or 
imprifdnment ;  to  wander  like  the  firft  fhedder 
of  a  brother’s  blood,  a  wretched  fugitive -over 
the  earth;  or  to  incur  the  danger  pf  an  igno-^ 
tninious  death  from  the  impartial  fehtence  of 
tilt  rigid  law.  Or,  more  fatal  ftill,  muft 
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dlfinlfs  him  into  the  tremendous  prefence  of 
an  Eternal  Jud^e,  under  the  immediate  guilt 
of  tran^relhag  one  of  his  ftron.gell,  plaineft 
commands,  and  for  ever  precluded  from  the 
poihhilitj  of  repentance  !  , 

Howaftonifhingtothink,thata  pradHcethus 
pregnant  .with  mifchiefs  fhould  ever  have  pre¬ 
vailed  amongft  mankind !  In  fomemeafuretpac- 
countforlt,  many  date  its  origin  from  thofe  dark 
and  barbarous  ages,  when  the  true  principles  of 
government  were  neither  known  or  ellab-liih- 
ed-;  when  legal  redrefs  for  injuries  was  not  ea- 
fijy  to  be  obtained  ;  and  when  too  we  may  add^ 
romantic  ideas  of  courage  and  virtue  pre¬ 
vailed,  and  the  folid  grounds  of  honour  oar 
religion  were  little  under ftood.  While  .others 
trace  the  dreadful  pradfice  up  to  the  days  of 
that  iirft  murderer  above  referred  to,;  and 
conceive  it  cotemporary  with  the  vices  and 
corrupt  pallions  of  our  .kind,  Thofe  vices 
and  paflions,  no  doubt,  are  the  genuine  fourcc 
of  this  deftruflive  evil :  but  we  muft,  with 
^ual  certainty,  refer  to  the  -Gothic  ages,  for 
the  regular  eftablifhment  of  the  barbarous 
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cuftom  ^  :  A  cuflom,  which  all  the  refine¬ 
ments  of  modern  government,  manners  and 
religion  have  not^been  fufficient  to  explode  ; 
which  furely  it  would  be  the  glory  of  aprince  to 
explode  ;  and  one  hap'py  fkp  towards  which, 
as  a  feconuary  means  at  leafli,  would  be  the 
abolition  of  that  favage  fafliion — another  vile 
fruit  of  the  Gothic  tree  ; — the  appearing 
with  an  inlfrument  of  death  in  civil  and 
focial  intercourfe/’  Seems  it  not  ftrano-e^ 
and  moif  unpleafing  to  thought,  that  a 
weapon  of  vengeance  mufi:  be  worn  on  the 
thigh  of  him,  who  converfes  only  with 
fellow  -  men,  with  countrymen,  and  with 
Ghriftians  ? — Seems  it  not  of  all  abfurdities 
the  moft  abfurd,  that  courts,  and  meetings  of 
the  moil  civilized  fort,  demand  the  uno-race- 
fill  appendage  of  a  fword ;  and  proclaim 

that  felf-defence  is  necefiary  even  there? _ 

When  will  the  days  arrive,  that  awakened  to 
juft  reflection,  men  will  diveft  themfelves  of 
prejudices  riveted  by  time  ^  and  abjure cuftoms, 

^  See  Delany’s  Sermons,  Vol.  iii.  p.  252*  Sully’s  Me¬ 
moirs,  Vol.  ii.  and  Index,  under  the  article,  Dusk. 
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which  have  nothing  but  barbarous  antiquity 
to  pl^d  in  their  eaufe  *  ? 


To  thefe  prejudices  and  tbefe  cuftpms,  my 
young  friends,  it  is  to  be  feared,  you  mull 
continue  to  comply  with  the  reft  of  mankind  : 
and  fo  long  as  they  are  not  palpably  immoral, 
5a.n  eafy  compliance  is  beft.  But  for  the  prac¬ 
tice  which  we  have  been  decrying,  when  you 
confider  its  Caufes,and  its  Confequences,  when 
.you  confider  its  contrariety  to  theLaws  of  your 
nature,  your  country  f  j  and  your  God ;  You 

*  When  matter^  become  ridiculaus,  they  often  fall  of 

themfelves  to  the  ground  :  it  was  therefore  reafonable  to 

« 

have  thought,  that  the  evil  complained  of  would  have  been 
removed,  and  the  pra^ice  of  wearing  fwords  have  been  en¬ 
tirely  dropped,  from  the  time  that  phyficians  were  feen  en¬ 
tering  the  chambers  of  the  lick,  with  thofe  formidable  wea-* 
pons  by  their  fide  !”  Can  a  more  ridiculous  abfurdity  be 
fancied  !  except  it  be  that  of  our  modern  fine  gentlemen,  who 
with  monftrous  and  fearful  Harrgtrsy  now  parade  the  fireets^ 
and  appear  with  them^  in  all  morning  aflbmblies  at  ieaft, 

'I'  Oentlemen  of  the  army,  who  often  fo  fai*  miftake  their 
.duty,  as  to  think  themfelyes  obliged  to  engage  in  D^els,  are 
4)f  all  others  the  leaft  jufiifiable  in  the  pra^ice  :  fince,  not  to 
■fpeak  of  the  peculiar  right  which  their  country  has  in  their 
lives,  the  articles  of  war  are  exprefs  againfi  the  .praftice, 
Fot  there  it  Is  ei^oined,  **  That  no  officer  or  foldi<K  iball 

VoL.  III.  C 
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wil]  no  more  dare  to  give  or  accept  a  chal¬ 
lenge,  than  you  will  dare  to  commit  the  moft 
flagrant  and  atrocious  enormity.  And  this, 
hot  becaufe  vou  are  deficient  either  in  cou- 

j 

rage  or  in  honour  :  but  on^the  very  contrary 
account ;  becaufe  you  are  a  man  of  true  Cou- 
rasre,  fearina*  God  and  reverencing  his  laws-: 
a  man  of  true  honour,  cultivating  virtue  in 
its  •  pureft  refinements,  and  follicitous  to 
maintain  the  reverence  of  your  own  com- 
fcience.  And  farther  we  will  add,  never  dar¬ 
ing  the  illegal,  the  impious  Duel,  becaufe  your 
Life  is  not  your  own  ;  becaufe  the  avenging 
of  yourfelf  is  not  entrufted  with  you  by  the 

prefame  to  fend  a  challenge  to  any  other  officer  or  foldier  to 
fight  a  Dael,  upon  pain,  if  a  commiffioned  officer,  of  being 
caffiiered  j  if  a  non-commiffioned  officer  or  foldier,  of  fuf- 
fering  corporal  punilhment,  at  the  diferetion  of  a  court- 

'martial. 

0 

Whatfoever  officer  or  foldier  lhall  upbraid  another  for  re- 

• 

fufing  a  challenge,  lhall  himfelf  be  punilhed  as  a  challenger  ; 
and  we  hereby  acquit  and  difeharge  all  officers  and  foldiers 
of  any  difgracc  or  opinion  of  difadvantage,  which  might  arife 
from  their  having  refufed  to  accept  of  challenges  5  as  they  wifi 
only  have  afled  in  obedience  to  our  orders,  and  done  their 
duty  as  good  foldiers,  who  fubjefl:  th'emfelves  to  difeipUne,’' 
Articles  of  War,  Sed.  ^  Art.  2,  5. 
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lawsT)f  fociety:  much  more  bccaufeyour  Soul 
is  not  your  own,  but  His  who  purchafed  it 
with  his  own  blood  ;  and  who,  both  by  hi^ 
facred  precepts,  and  his*  benevolent  example, 
hath  taught,  hath'  commanded  you,  not  to 
refijl  evil\  ’but  to  fubdue  your  own  paflions, 
to  conquer  your  luft  of  revenge  ^  and  at  the 
fame  time  to  forgive'  the  injurious  as  freely^ 
fully,  and  heartily,  as  you  hope  and  expedf 

to  meet  with  forgivenefs  from  him 
* 

I 

ANECDOTES  on  jDUELLING. 

(ib)  'Perhaps  there  is  not  any  word  in  the 
language  lefs  underftood  than  jionour,  and 
but  few  that  might  not  have  been  equally 
miftaken,  without  producing  equal  mifchief. 
Honour  is  both  a  motive  and  an  end  :  as  a 

^  i 

principle  of  adlion,’’  it  differs  from  virtue 

only  in  degree,  and  therefore  neceffarily  in- 
1  ^ 

*■  My  young  rodders  will  be  highly  entertained  and  in- 
firu<5led  by  a  fin^  comment  on  what  we  have  here  endeavoured 
to  enforce,  if  they  refer  to  the  pleafing  and  judicious  pl^^lure 
which  Mr,  Richardfon  has  drawn  of  his  hero,  Sir  Charles 
Crandifon,  in  the  declining  pf  a  Duel.  See  Vol.  ii.  p.  44j 

C  2 
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Generofity  includes  Juftice ; 
ihd  5s  ReWafd,”  it  can  be  deferved  only 
by  thdfe  Sftibns,  which  no  other  principle 
cah  product.  To  fay  of  another,  That  he 
a  man  of  Honour,’^  is  at  once  to  attri- 


is 


butc  the  principle,  and  tO  confer  the  reward  : 
But  in  the  common  acceptation  of  the  wotd. 


Honour,  as  a  principle,  does  not  include 
Virtue  j  and  therefore  as  a  reward,  is  frequent¬ 
ly  bellowed  upon  vice.  Hence  (fuch  is  the 
blindnefs  and  valTalage  of  human  reafon)  men 
are  difcouraged  from  virtue  by  the  fear  of 
fhan^,  and  incited  to  vice  by  the  hope  of  Ho¬ 
nour.  Honour  indeed,  is  always  claimed  in 
fpecious  terms  j  but  the  fadls  upon  which  the 
claim  is  founded,  are  often  fiagitioufly  wick¬ 
ed.  Lothario  arrogates  the  charadler  of  a 
Man  of  Honour,”  for  having  defended  a  lady 
who  had  put  herfelf  under  his'prote<Elion  from 
infult,  at  the  rifque  of  life ;  and  Aleator,  for 
fulfilling  an  engagement,  to  which  the  law 
would  not  have  obliged  him,  at  the  cxpence 
of  liberty.  But,  the  champion  of  the  lady 
had  firftTeduced  her  to  adultery,  and  to  pre- 
ferve  her  from  the  refentm'cht  of  her  hulbahd. 
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ha4  in  and  the  martjT  to 

his  pron^e  hgi  P^id  a  (un^,  ^hich  fliould 
have  difcharged  the  bill  of  a  tradefrnanj^  to  a 
gamefter  of  quality,  who  had  given  him  cre¬ 
dit  at  cards  ]  Such,  in  the.copimon  opinion, 
are ‘‘Men  of  Honour and  he, who  in  certain 
circumftances  fhould  abftain  ^  fron)  murcjer, 
perfidy,  or  ingratitude,  would  be  avoided,  a? 
I'efledling  infamy  upon  his  company  !  See  the 
Adventurer,  No,  6 1.  (.  ^ 

}  .  i  - 

(2.)  Eugenio,  ip  confequence  of  a  quar^ 
rcl  with  xhQ  illiberal  and  brutift  Ventqfus, 
received  a  challenge  from  the  latter ;  which 
he  anfwered  by  the  following  billet.  Sir, 
your  behaviour  laft  night  has  convinced  me 
that  you  are  a  fcoundrel ;  and  your  Jetter  this 
morning,  that^  you  are  a  fopl,  Jf  I  ihpuld 
^iccept  your  challenge,  I  fhould  myfelf  be 
froth .  I  owe  a  duty  to  God  and  my  qoun- 
iry,  which  I  deem  it  infamous  to  violate; 
and  I  am  entrufted  with  a  life,  which  I  think 
cannot  without  folly  be  flaked  againft  your’s. 
I  .believe  you  have  ruined,  but  you  cannot 
degrade  me,'  You  may  poflibly,  while  you 

'  '  C  3 
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frieer  over  this  letter,  fecretly  exult  in  your 
own  fafety ;  but  remember,  that  to  prevent 
afiafUnation,  I  have  a  fword^  and  to  chaftize 
infolence,  a  cane.” — This  letter  was  deliverT 
ed  to  Ventofus,  who  read  it  with  all  the  ex¬ 
travagances  of  rage  and  difdain.  The  per- 
fon  who  conveyed  it,  however,  endeavoured 
to  Tooth  and  encourage  him.  He  reprefen  ted 
Eugenio  as  a.  poltroon,  whom  he  ought  no 
otherwifetopunifn  than  by  removing  him  from 
the  rank  into  which  he  had  intruded  ;  and 
this,  he  faid,  would  beveryeafily  accomplifhed. 
Accordingly  it  was  foon  induftrioufly  report¬ 
ed,  that  Eugenio  had  flruck  a  perfon  of  high 
rank,  and  refufed'him  the  Satisfadtion  of  a 
gentleman,”  which  he  had  condefeended  to 
alk.  For  not  accepting  a  challenge,  Euge¬ 
nio  could  not  be  legally  puniflied,  becaufe  it 
was  made  his  duty  as  a  foldier  by  the  articles 
of  v/ar^  ;  but  it  drew  upon  him  the  contempt 
of  his  fuperior  officers,  and  m^ade  them  very 
follicitous  to  find  out  fome  pretence  to  dif- 
mifs  him.  The  friends  of  Ventofus  imme¬ 
diately  intimated,  that  the  adt  of  violence  to 
which  Eugenio  had  been  provoked,  was  com- 


*  See  page  iS. 
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mitted  within  the  verge  of  the  court^,  and  wa,s, 
therefore  a  caufe  to^  break  him;  as  .  for  that 
offence  he  was  liable  to  be  piinifiied  with  the 
lofs  of  -  his  hand,  by  a  law,  which  tho’  dif- 
ufed,  was  ftill  in  force.  This  expedient 
was  eagerly  adopted,  and  Eugenio  was  ac-t 
,Cordingly  deprived  of  his  commilTioiu’" 

(3.)  Forgivenefs  of  injuries,  and  a  mer¬ 
ciful  difpofition  towards  thofe  who  have  oft- 
fended  us,  is  not  only  an  infallible  mark  of 
a  great  and  noble  mind  ;  but  is  cur  indif-» 
penfable  duty  as  reafonable- creatures,  and  pe¬ 
culiarly  fo  as  Chrillians.  The 'following  is 
a  fine  example  of  this  virtue.  Gafton,  mar¬ 
quis  de  Renty,  an  illuftrious  nobleman,  was 
a  Soldier  and  a  Chriftian,  and  had  the  pecu¬ 
liar  felicity  to  reconcile  the  feeming  oppo- 
fition  between  thofe  charaefters.  ^He  had  a 
command  in  the  French  army,  and  had  the 
misfortune  to  receive  a  challenge  from  a  pei- 
fon  of  diftinddion  in  the  fame  fervice.  •  The^ 
marquis  returned  for  anfwer,  Thab  he  was^ 
ready  to  convince  the  gentleman  that  he  .was^ 
in  the  wrong  ;  or,  if  he  could  not  convince 

C  4 


Birti,  Was  a4  ready  to  aft  hjs  pardon.  Thi 
bthefj  not  fatisfied  with  this  reply,  iftfifted 
iipon  his  meeting  him  with  the  fword.  Tb" 
which  the  marquis  fent  this  anfwer  ;  “  That 
he  was  refolved  not  to  do  it,  fin cc  God  and 
his  king  .  had  forbidden  it ;  otherwife,  hd 
■would  have  him  know,  that  all  the  dndeai 
vours  he  had  uled  to  pacify  him,  did  not  pro¬ 
ceed  from  any  fear  of  him,  but  of  Almighty 
God;  and  his  difpleafure  :  that  he  foould  gd 
every  day  about  his  ufual  bufinefs,  and  if  he 
did  afikult  him,  he  would  make  him  repent 
it.  The  angry  man,  not  able  to  provoke 
the  marquis  to  a  duel,  and  meeting  him  one 
day  by  'chance,  drew  his  fword,  and  attacked 
him  :  the  marquis  foon  wounded  and  dif- 
armed  both  him  and  his  fecond,  with  th® 
alhllahce  of  a  fervant  who  attended  him. 
But  theh  did  this  truly-chriftian  nobleman, 
flifeW  the  difTerence  betwixt  a  brutilh  and  n 
chriftiait  cOurage ;  for,  leading  them  to  his 
feht,  he  refreflied  them  'with  wine  and  cor¬ 
dials,  cauled  their  wounds  to  be  drefled,  and 
thbir  fWords  to  be  reftored  to  th'em;  then 
diffoiffed  them  with  chriftian  and  friendly' 
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cdvice,  and  was^  never  heard  to  mention 
affair  afterwards^, even  to  his  neareft  friends^ 
It  tvas  an  ufual  faying  with-this/^ great  rnanj 

That  there  was  more  true  courage  and  ge-  • 
nerofity  in  bearing  and  forgiving  an  injury^  ^ 
for  the  love  of  God,  than  ifi  requiring  it  with 
another;  in  fuffering/ rather  than  reveng-^^ 
ing ;  becaufe  the  thing  was  realjy  more  diffi^ 
cult.”  Adding,  that  bulls  and  bears  had 
courage  enough,  but  it  was  a  brutal  courage^ 
whereas  that  of  men,  fhould  be  fuch  as  be-*- 
cariie  rational  beings  and  Chriftians.’’  .  .  > 

(4. ).^We  cannot,,  perhaps,  better  inftanee./ 
the  nobleft  way  of  taking  revenge,  than  that, 
heretofore  pointed  out  by  a  comnion  foldier. 
When  the  great  Conde  commanded  the  Spa^  ? 
nilh  army  in  Flanders,  and  laid  fiege  to  one 
of  its  towns,  the  foldier  in  queftlqn  being  ill- 
treated  by  a  general  officer,  and  ff  ruck  feveral 
times  with  a  cane,  for  fome  words  he  had  let 
fall,  anfwered  very  coolly,  ‘‘  Thatjhe ihould^^^ 
foon  make  him  repent  ItJ*  Fifteen  days  after,  - 
the,  fame  general  officer  ordered  the  colond 
of  the^ trenches  to  find  him  out  a  bojd  '^and 
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intrepid  fellow  in  his  regiment,  to  do  a  not¬ 
able  piece  of  fervice,  and  for  which  be  pro- 
mifed  a  reward  of  an  hundred  pifcoles.  The 
foldier  we  are  fpeaking  of,  who  paffed  for  the 
braveft  in  the  regiment,  offered  himfelf  to 
the  bufinefs  ;  and  taking  with  him  thirty  of 
his  comrades,  whom  he  feledied,  difchar<^cd 
his  commiflion,  which  was  a  very  hazardous 
one,  with  incredible  courage  and  fuccefs.  On 
his  return,  the  officer  highly  commended  him, 
and  gave  him  the  hundred  piftoles  he  had 
promifed.  Thefe,  however,  the  foldier  pre-. 
fently  diflributed  among  his  comrades  ;  fay- 
ing,  he  did  not  ferve  for  pay  ;  and  demanded 
only,  that  if  his  late  adlion  feemed  to  defcrve 

t 

any  recompence,  they  would  make  him  an 
officer  j  “  And  now.  Sir,”  continued  he,  to 
the  general  (who  did  not  knov/  him,)  I  an> 
the  foldier  whom  you  fo  abiifed  hiteen  days 
ago ;  and  I  told  you,  'I  would  make  you  re^ 
pent  it.”  The  general  inftantly  recollcdtcd 
him,  and  in  great  admiration  of  his  virtue, 
threw  his  arms  round  his  neck,  begged  his 
pardon,  and  gave  him  a  commiinon  that  very 
day.  4 
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-  ^(5.)  A  quarrel  having  arifenl  bctweenj  a 
celebrated  gentleman  in  the  literary oworld, 
and  one  of  his  acquaintance  the  latter  heroic 
cally,  and  no  lefs  laconically,  concluded  a 
letter,  to  the  former,  on  the'fubje6l:  of  thedif^ 
pute,  with  I  have  a  life  at  your  fervice,  if 
you  dare  to  take  it.’*  To  which  the  other  re-^ 
plied,  “  You  fay  you  have  a  life  at  my  fer¬ 
vice,  if  I  dare  to  take  it.  I  muft  confefs  toyoii; 
that  I  dare  not  take  it :  I  thank  my  God, I  have 
not  the  courage  to  take  it.  But  though  I  own 
that  L  am  afraid. to  deprive  you  of  your  life, 
yet.  Sir,  permit  me  to  affure  you,  that  I  am 
equally  thankful  to  the  almighty  Being,  for 
mercifully  beftowing  on  me  fufficient.  refolu- 
tion,  if  attacked,  to  defend  my  own?''  This  un¬ 
expected  kind  of  reply  had  the  effeCt ;  itbrought 
the  madman  back,  again  to  reafon;  friends 
intervened,  and  the  affair  was  compromifed. 

(6.)  The  famous  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  (a 
man  of  known  courage  and  honour)  being 
very  injurioufly  treated  by  a  hot-headed  rafli 
youth,  who  next  proceeded  to  challenge  him, 
and  on  his  refufal,  fpit  upon  him  ;  and  tha^ 
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too  in  publick  j  The  knight,  taking  out  his 
handkerchief,  with  great  calmnefs  made  him 
only  Ais  reply.  «  Young  man,  if  I  could 
as  eafily  wipe  your  blood  from  my  confcience, 
as  I  can  this  injury  from  my  face,  I  would 
this  moment  take  away  your  life.”— -The 
confequence  was,  that  the  youth,  ftruck  with 
a  hidden  and  ftrong  fenfe  of  his  miibehaviour, 
fell  upon  his  knees,  and  begged  forgivenefs. 

(?•)  The  Turks,  we  are  aflured,  fuffer  no 
fuch  things  as  duels  in  their  dominions. 
Eufbequius  tells  us  of  a  reproof  given  to  a 
valiant  man  by  a  balha  of  Conftantinople,  for 
hoafting  that  he  had  challenged  his  enemy, 
which  is  well  worthy  the  notice  of  every 
thinking  Chriftian.  •“  How  durft  thog,” 
faid  he,  “  challenge  thy  fellow-creature  to  a 
duel  ?— What  1  was  there  not  a  Chrtjiian  to 
^§kt  with  ?  Do  not  both  of  you  eat  the  em¬ 
peror  s  bread  ? — And  yet,  forfooth,  ye  muft  go 
about  to  take  away  each  other’s  lives  !  What 
precedent  had  you  for  this !  Do  not  you  know 
that  whoever  of  the  twain  had  died,  the  em¬ 
peror  had  M  a  fubjed  Saying  this,,  the 
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challenger  was  immediately  ordered  to  prifon, 
where  he  lay  pining  many  months,  and  was 
at  laft  with  diiHculty  leleafed,  and  even  theri, 
with  the  lofs  of  his  reputation. 

(8.)  When  any  matter  of  difFercnce  had 
fallen  out  in  Macedon  betwixt  two  perfons, 
who  were  notorioufly  men  of  a  turbulent  and 
contentious  temper,  it  was  brought  before 
king  Philip,  that  he  might  determine  it  at  his 
pleafure  ;  Who  is  reported  to  have  generally 
pafled  this  exemplary  fentence  upon  them  : 

You,?  (faid  he,  to  the  one)  I  command 

immediately  to  run  out  of  Macedon  5  and 

♦ 

You,”  turning  to  the  other,  fee  that  you 
make  all  imaginary  hafle  after  him Thus 
banifhing  them  as  pefts  from  the  capital,  A 
'  good  riddance  ( fays  our  author)  of  fuch  fala- 
manders,  as  delight  to  Jive  in  the  fire  of  con¬ 
tention  ;  commencing  (harp  quarrels  upon 
trivial  accounts,  and  withal  knowing  no  time 
wherein  to  end  them.  See  Wardey’s  Hiftory 
®f  Man,  B.  4.  c.  42. 

^  (9.)  The  GTeeks  and  Romans,;  who  liv6d 
before  the  general  corruption  of  their  coun- 
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tr^^mcn,  never  dreahit  that  a  duel  ^which 
is  to  be  decided  by  chance^  or  at  mofi:,  by  a 
fkillin  fencing,  which  they  confidered  as  the 
profeiiion  of  their  Haves,)  was  a  proper  me¬ 
thod  of  juflifying  one’s  felf  with  regard  to  a 
reproach  which  frequently  does  not  at 
all  concern  a  perfon’s  bravery*  The  ad^ 
vantage  gained  proves  only  that  one  is  a 
better  Gladiator  than  his  adverfary,  but  nof 
that  he  is  exempt  from  the  vice  with  which 
he  v/as  charged*  See  Dr.  Jackfon’s  Literal 
tura  Graeca. 

(lO.)  It  is  no  uncommon  thing,  with  per^ 
fons  of  the  duelling  {lamp,  to  make  a  very 
liberal,  but  inexplicable  ufe  of  the  term  Saa 
tisfailion.”  An  honeft  country  gentleman 
had  the  misfortune  to  fall  into  company  with 
two  or  three  modern  IVIen  of  Honour^  where 
he  happened  to  be  very  ill  treated.  One  of 
the  company,  being  confeious  of  his  offence, 
fent  a  note  to  him  the  next.mornintr,  tellino* 
him,  “  he  was  ready  to  give  him  Satisfac^ 
tion.” — Why,  furely  now,”  (fays  the 
plain  honeil  man)  this  is  fine  doing  :  Lafl 
Dight  he  fent  me  away  very  much  out  of 
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terrper,  and  t’nis  morning,  he  fancies  it  would 
be  a  Satisfaction,  to  be  run  thro’  the,  body!” 
See  the  Tatler,  N“  25. 

■* 

(ii.)  This  abominable  cullom  of  fighting 
Duels  feems,  in  forne  meafure,  owing  to  that 
Gothic  fa&ion  of  men’s  wearing  fwords,  who 
are  not  of  the  military  clafs  ;  or,  if  they  are 
foldiers,  when  they  are  not  upon  military 
duty.  A  gentleman  cannot  go  to  court,  to 
church,  to  fee  his  friends,  nor  to  vifit  his  pa¬ 
tient,  unlefs  he  is  armed  with  an  inffrument 
of  llaughter.  The  ancieilt  Greeks  and  Ro¬ 
mans  never  wore  fwords  but  in  war,  neither 
were  any  Duels  (as  wc  have  above  hinted) 
ever  fought  amongft  them.  If  they  chal¬ 
lenged  one  another,  it  was  either  a  conteft 
between  rival  princes,  and  to  prevent  a  greater 
efFufion  of  blood  ;  or  elfe,  it  was  fingly  to 
fight  againfi:  the  enemies  of  their  country. 
Cccfar  has  given  us  a  remarkable  inftance  of 
this  kind  of  challenge,  in  his  e>:celleiit  Com¬ 
mentaries.  Two  centurions  of  high  rank,  T. 
Pulfio,  and  L.  Varenus,  having  with  great 
animdfity  long  contefted  which  was  the  braver 
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man,  or  moft  worthy  of  preferment,  and  be* 
ing  prefen  t  at  pamp^  when  affaulted 

by  the  Gauls  ;  the  former,  in  the  heat  of  the 
attack,  called  aloud  to  the  latter  in  thefc 
words  :  Quid  dubitas,' Varene  ?  Aut  quern 
locun)  probanda  yirtutis  tuae  expeftas  ?  Hie 
dies,  hie  djies  do  noftris  contrpverfiis  judica- 
bit.”  Why  Ihould  you  remain  in  doubt, 
Varenusf  What  fairer  oppprtunity  can  you 
defire  for  the  proof  of  your  valour? — This, 
this  fhall  be  the  day  to  decide  pur  contrpver- 
iies.”  Immediately , on  this  fpirited  call,  Pul- 
Ao  went  out  of  the  camp,  and  ruflied  upon 
the  enemy.  V.arenus  followed  his  rival ; 
•who,  with  his  javelin,  flew  the  firfl:  of  the 
-Gauls  who  engaged  hip)  j  but  being  attacked 
by  a  fhower  of  darts,  one  of  them'  pierced  his 
thield,  and  iluck  after  fuch  a  manner  in  his 
belt,  as  prevented  him  from  drawing  his 
Xword,  The  enemy  prefently  furrounded 
‘him,  thus  encumbered  and  unable  to  defend 
himfelf.  At  this  inftant,  Varenus  came  up 
to  his  afliftance,  flew  one,  and  drove  the  reft 
before  him ;  but,  ipurfuing  them  too  eagerly, 
be  ftepped  into  a  hole,  and  fell  down,  Pjuifio, 
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who  had  now  difincumbered  himfelf  from 
the  dart,  and  drawn  his  fword,  came  very 
feafonably  to  the  refcue  ofVarenus;  with 
whom,  after  having  flain  many  pf  the  Gauls, 
he  returned  with  fafety  and  glory  to  the 
camp.  Thus  the  Romans,  we  fee,  'did  not 
in  their  private  quarrels  flieath  their  fwords 
in  each  other’s  bread: ;  Contefts  of  valour 
among  them  were  only  calls  and  incitements 
to  the  exertion  of  public  and  patriotic  deeds. 
See  Potter’s  Antiq.  Graec.  vol  ii.  p.  51,  88. 
and  Casfar’s  Comment.  Bell.  Gallic.  1. 5.  c.  44, 

(12.)  It  is  reported  of  the  famous  vifcount 
de  Turenne,  that  when  he  was  a  young  oili- 
cer,  and  at  the  fiege  of  a  fortified  town,  he 
had  no  lefs  than  twelve  challenges  fent  him  ; 
all  of  which  he  put  in  his  pocket,  without 
further  notice  :  but,  being  foon  after  com¬ 
manded  upon  a  defperate  attack  on  fome  part 
of  the  fortifications,  he  fent  a  billet  to  each 
of  the  challengers,  acquainting  them,  that 
he  had  received  their  papers,  which  he  defer¬ 
red  anfwering  till  a  proper  occafion  offered 
both  for  them  and  himfelf,  to  exert  their  cou- 
Vol.  III.  D  . 
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rage  for  the  king’s  fervice ;  that,  being  or-* 
dered  to  aflault  the  enemy’s  works  the  next 
da}' ,  he  defired  their  company ;  when  they 
would  have  an  opportunity  of  fignalizing 
their  own  bravery,  and  of  being  witnefles  of 
his.”  We  may  leave  the  reader  to  determine 
in  this  cafe  who  aded  moft  like  a  man  of 
fenfe,  of  temper,  and  of  true  courage. 

(13.)  When  Auguftus  Caefar  received 'a 
challenge  from  Mark  Anthony,  (in  his  de¬ 
cline  of  fortune)  to  engage  him  in  Tingle 
combat,  he  very  calmly  anfwcred  the  bearer 
of  the  meffage  ;  If  Anthony  is  weary  of  his 
life,  tell  him  there  are  other  ways  of  death, 
befides  the  point  of  my  fword  !”  Now,  who 
ever  deemed  this  an  inftancc  of  cowardice  ? 
All  ages  have  admired  it  as  the  a6i:  of  a  dif- 
creet  and  gallant  man  ;  v/ho,  fenfible  of  his 
own  importance,  knew  how  to  treat  the  pe¬ 
tulant  and  vindictive  humour  of  a  difcon- 
tented  adverfary  with  its  deferved  contempt. 

(14.)  The  author  of  the  Turkifh  Spy, 

writing  to  his  friend  on  the  fubje6l  in  que- 
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flion,  obfervcs,  It  is  not  only  in  Italy  that 
people  kill  one  another  in  fifigle  combats  ;  ’tis 
the  fame  in  France,  The  bell:  friends  tear 
each  other  on  the  fmalleft  occafion,  and  pre¬ 
pare  for  a  duel  in  fuch  a  manner,  as  will  ap¬ 
pear  to  thee,  without  doubt,  ridiculous.  I 
cannot  but  call  thefe  Chriftians  fools,  who 
fulFer  fuch  cuftoms  among  them,  and  yet 
adore  a  Melliah,  who  is  a  God  of  peace ;  and 
who  call  us  Barbarians,  when  yet  they  are  the 
only  people  that  teach  us  and  all  other  nations, 
the  art  of  fingle  combat, — the  moll:  pernicious 
cuftom  that  can  be  introduced  amongft  men : 
who  cut  one  another’s  throats,  oftentimes  on 
flight  occafions,  and  become  prodigals  of  that 
treafure  wherewith  the  Immortal  has  entrulled 
them.” 

(15.)  What  can  be  more  fhocking  and 
painful  to  the  good  mind,  than  to  read  that 
account  of  the  duel  between  Sir  Edward 
Sackvile  and  his  friend  Lord  Bruce,  given  in 
the  Guardian,  N"  129,  and  133  !  Of  two 
brave  and  eminent  men,  companions  and 
friends,  plunging  each  other  into  prefent,  and 
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perchance  Into  future  woe !  The  gallant 
behaviour  (as  it  is  called)  of  the  combatants,’^ 
to  ufe  the  author’s  own  words,  may  ferve 
to  raife  in  our  minds  a  yet  higher  deteftatiou 
of  that  falfe  Honour,  which  robs  our  country 
of  men  fo  fitted  to  fupport  and  adorn  it.” — 
But,  (as  one  juftly  remarks)  barely  to  lofc 
life,  is  the  fmalleft  of  thofe  evils  which  attend 
this  mifchievous  pradtice.  It  is  pregnant  with 
a  long,  an  almoft  endlefs  train  of  difafterous 
confequences  to  parents,  wives,  children, 
friends,  aflbciates,  and  the  community.  It  is 
an  infallible  expedient  to  be  deprived  of  the 
favour  of  an  infinite  God,  and  to  be  excluded 
the  joys  of  his  eternal  kingdom  :  it  is  the  fure 
way  to  become  an  object  of  abhorrence  to  the 
angels  of  light,  and  be  made  the  laughing- 
ftock  of  devils  in  their  dungeons  of  darknefs ; 

Shame,  everlafting  fliame,  fliall  be  the  re¬ 
ward  of  fuch  gallantry,  the  promotion  of  fuch 
fools.”  How  happy  would  it  be  for  fuch,  could 
they  now  reflect  on  that  future  folemn  day, 
wherein  He  who  died  ignominioufly  for  us, 
fhall  defcend  from  heaven  to  be  our  judge,  in 
majefty  and  glory !  How  will  the  man? 
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wl'O  fliall  die  by  the  fword  of  pride  and  wrath, 
3.nd  in  contention  with  his  biother^  appe2,r 
before- Him,  at  v/hofe  prefence  all  nature  fhall 
be  in  an  agony  ;  when  all  the  powers  of  heaven 
fhall  be  fliaken  ;  when  the  elements  fhall  dif- 
folve  with  fervent  heat ;  when  the  earth  alfo, 
and  all  the  works  that  are  therein  fhall  be 
burnt  up  Surely,  it  fhould  damp  in  every 
mind  the  diabolical  madnefs,  which  prompts 
men  to  decide  their  petty  animofities  by  the 
hazard  of  eternity,  to  refledf,  that  in  this  one 
a(3:,  the  criminal  does  not  only  highly  offend, 
but  forces  himfelf  uncalled  into  the  awful 
prefence  of  his  Judge.  This  is  certainly  his 
cafe  who  dies  in  a  duel.  He  that  fo  perifhes 
knowingly,  •  outrages  the  Deity,  and  in  that 
very  adlion  ruflies  into  His  offended  piefence  ! 
Is  it  poflible  for  the  heart  of  man  to  conceive 
a  more  terrible  image  than  that  of  a  departed 
fpirit  in  this  condition  ? — Could  we  but  fup- 
pofe  it  juft  to  have  left  its  body,  and  ftruck 
with  the  dire  refledlion, — that  to  avoid  the 
laughter  of  fools,  and  the  bye-word  of  ideots, 
it  has  now  precipitated  itfelf  into  the  din  of 
demons,  and  the  bowlings  of  eternal  defpair  5 
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how  willingly  now  would  it  fufFer  the  impu¬ 
tation  of  fear  and  cowardice,  to  have  one  mo¬ 
ment  left,  not  to  tremble  in  vain  ! — How 
terrible  are  convidlion  and  guilt,  when  they 
come  too  late  for  penitence! 

(i6.)  I  fliall  recount  one  accident 
(fays  Lord  Herbert)  which  happened  while  I 
was  at  the  court  of  the  French  King.  All 
things  being  ready  for  a  ball,  and  every  one 
being  in  their  place,  and  I  myfelf  next  to  the 
Queen,  expedling  when  the  dancers  would 
come  in,  one  knocked  at  the  door,  fomewhat 
louder  than  became,  as  I  thought,  a  very  civil 
perfon.  When  he  came  in,  I  remember  there 
was  a  fudden  whifper  among  the  ladies,  fay¬ 
ing,  “  Tis  Monfieur  Balagny  j’’  whereupon, 
alfo  T  faw  the  ladies  and  gentlewomen,  one 

after  another,  invite  him  to  fit  near  them, 

% 

and  which  is  more,  v/hen  one  lady  had  his 
company  awhile,  another  would  fay,  You 
have  enjoyed  him  long  enough,  I  muff  have 
him  now.”  At  which  bold  civility  of  theirs, 
tho’  I  were  aftonifhed,  yet  it  added  unto  my 
wonder,  that  his  perfon  could  not  be  thought 
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at  moil  but  ordinary  handfome.  His  hair, 
which  was  cut  very  fhort,  half-grey ;  his  , 
doublet  but  of  fackcloth,  cut  to  his  fhirt ; 
and  his  breeches  only  of  plain  grey  cloth.  In¬ 
forming  myfelf  by  fome  ftanaers-by  who  he 
was,  I  was  told  diat  he  was  one  of  the  gal- 
lanteft  men  in  the  world,  as  having  killed 
eight  or  nine  men  in  fingle  fight ;  and  that 
for  this  reafon  the  ladies  made  fo  much  of 
him,  it  being  the  manner  of  all  French  wo¬ 
men  to  cherifli  gallant  men,  as  thinking 
they  could  not  make  fomuch  of  any  one  elfe, 
with  the  fafety  of  their  honour.  This  ca¬ 
valier,  though  his  head  was  half  grey,  he 
had  not  yet  attained  the  age  of  30  years/’  See 
p.  10.  foregoing  ;  Lord  Herbert’s  Life,  p.  70. 
and  Hale’s  Golden  Remains,  p.  107^  &c. 


PART  I. 


On  CONVERSATIO 


EPHESIANS  iv.  29. 

X^/  corrupt  communication  proceed  out  of  your 
•  mouth  ^but  tnat  which  is  good  to  the  ufe  of  edi~ 
fying^  that  it  may  rninijler  grace  to  the  hearers^ 

N  O  U  G  my  young  friends,  of  false 
PLEASURES :  let  us  take  the  more 


grateful  view  \  let  us  cojitemplate  together, 
as  we  propofed  thofe  Pleafures,  whofe  de¬ 
lights  are  real,  permanent,  and  unimbittered  : 
which  give  ample  fatisfadlion  in  enjoyment, 
and  afford  the  rich  repaR-  of  reflcdion  to  the 
felf-approving  mind.  When  I  enumerate 
amongft  thefe  the  pleafuresof  Converfa- 
tion,’’  of  Reading!,”  “  of  Friendfhip,” 
of  the  right  and  induRrious  Employment 
of  Time,”  and  as  the  crown  of  all,  the  plea- 


*  See  vol.  ii.  Serm.  10.  part  i. 

!  I  do  not  propofe  to  add  any  thing  more  on  this  fuhie(fl, 
but  refer  to  what  has  been  already  advanced  in  vol,  i,  Ser¬ 
mon  5,  on  Early  Application  to  Wifdpm,” 
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fures  and  comforts  “  of  fincere  Religion 
you  will  readily  acknowledge  that  the  cha- 
ra61:ers  juft  given  ftri6lly  belong  to  them; 
and  that  they  are  indeed  the  genuine  fource 
of  man’s  higheft  and  ,moft  rational  delight. 

That  they  may  prove  fo,  to  you,  my  young 
friends,  we  will  confider  them  together ;  and 
endeavour  to  fhew  by  what  means  they  may 
impart  moft  plentifully  to  you,  from  that 
abundance  of  blessings  wherewith  they  are 
fraught. 

The  pleafures  of  conversation  firft  de¬ 
mand  our  attention:  Converfation,  the  glory 
and  the  prerogative  of  man,  the  diftinguifh-^ 
ing  mark  of  his  fuperiority  over  the  animal 
world.  Whether  that  world  have  an  ability 
to  communicate  their  ideas,  to  converfe  with 
each  other,  has  been,  with  many,  a  fubjedf 
of  much  doubt  and  fpeculation.  That  the  dif¬ 
ferent  fpecies  of  animals  can  convey  their 
conceptions  to  each  other,  feems  clear  beyond 
a  doubt ;  but  that  they  are  able  to  hold 
together  any  thing  like  Difeourfe,  inuft  for 
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ever  be  denied,  till  better  proofs  can  be  given 
than  have  hitherto  been  brought,  that  they 
polTefs  aught  like  Reafon  or  Intelledl:.  No  ;  as 
this  ray  of  the  Divinity  gives  to  the  human 
mind  its  fuperiority,  its  dominion  over  the 
inferior  creation,  fo  the  power  to  communi¬ 
cate  the  didlates  of  that  Reafon,  the  concep¬ 
tions  of  that  heaven-born  mind,  dignifies,  at 
the  fame  time  that  it  blefies  in  a  peculiar  de¬ 
gree,  the  human  race.  Hence  the  Ffalmift, 
with  exprefiive  force,  ftyles  that  member 
which  is  the  inflrument  of  fo  much  ho¬ 
nour,  and  fo  much  good,  his  and 

the  hejf  member  that  he  hath  ^  :  Since  by 
means  of  the  articulating  Tongue,  not  only  all 
the  pleafures  and  all  the  benefits  of  Converfa- 
tion  are  enjoyed ;  but  man,  weak  man,  is  en¬ 
abled  to  addrefs  and  praife  the  great  God  of 
his  life  ;  nay,  and  to  become,  as  it  were,  the 
thankful  and  adoring  High-prieflfor  the  whole 
round  of  filent,  but  rejoicing  Nature  f . 

Formed  however  for  thefe  high  and  excel¬ 
lent  ends,  and  admirably  capacitated,  in  every 

*  Ff.  Ivii.  8.  XXX.  12. 
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to  anfwer  them, — this  glory  of 
man,  too  frequently  deviates  from  its  purpofe, 
and  inftead  of  the  heft,  becomes  the  very 
w’orft,  and  moft  pernicious  member  that  he 
hath.  St.  James  ^  fully  felt,  and  hath  finely 
defcribed  this  horrible  perverfion  of  fpeech  : 

Behold,”  fays  he,  we  put  bits  in  the 
horfes  mouths,  that  they  may  obey  us  ;  and 
we  turn  about  their  whole  bodies.  Behold 
alfo  the  fhips,  which  though  they  be  fo  great, 
and  are  driven  of  fierce  winds,  yet  are  they 
turned  about  with  a  very  fmall  helm,  whi- 
therfoever  the  governor  lifteth.  Even  fo  the 
TONGUE  is  a  little  member,  and  boafleth 
great  things.  Behold  how  great  a  matter  a 
little  fire  kindleth  !  And  the  tongue”  [ill  em¬ 
ployed]  “  is  a  fire,  a  world  of  iniquity.  So 
is  the  tongue,”  [if  unreftrained]  among  our 
members,  that  itdefileth  the  whole  body,  and 
fetteth  on  fire  the  courfe  of  nature  ;  and  it  is 
fet  on  fire  of  hell,  b  or  every  kind  of  birds, 
of  beads,  and  of  ferpents,  and  of  things  in  the 
fea,  is  tamed,  and  hath  been  tamed  of  man- 
kind  :  but  the  Tongue  can  no  man  tame^  it 

James,  chap.  iii.  3,  &c. 
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is  an  ‘  unruly  evil,  full  of  deadly  poilbn  ; 
therev/ith  blefs  we  God,  even  the  Father; 
and  therewith  curfe  we  men,  who  are  made 
after  the  fimilitude  of  God  [their  common 
father.  J  Out  of  the  fame  mouth  proceedeth 
blclfing  and  curfing.  My  brethren,  thefe 
things' ought  not  fo  to  be.  Doth  a  fountain 
fend  forth  at  the  fame  place,  fweet  water  and 
bitter  ?  Can  the  fig-tree,  my  brethren,  bear 
olive-berries,  or  the  vine,  figs  ?  So  can  no 
fountain  yield  both  fait  water  and  frefli. 
Who  is  a  WISE  man,  and  endued  with 
knowledge  amongfL-  you  ?  Let  him  fhew,  out 
of  a  GOOD  Conversation,  his  works  with 
jneeknefs  of  wifdom,” 

This,  my  young  friends,  is  what  I  would 
.efpecially  wifh  you  to  fhew  ;  and  as  you  learn 
from  this  ftrong  pafTage  of  the  facred  writer, 
(upon  which  common  life  will  read  you  but 
too  plain  a  comment,)  how  eafy  it  is  to  of¬ 
fend  in  tongue,  and  how  fcandalous  and  per¬ 
nicious  fuch  offences  are, — depriving  us  at 
once  of  all  the  comforts  of  that  choiceft  blef- 
fing,  rational  Converfation,  and  at  the  fam« 
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time  fubjeaing  us  to  the  wrath  of  our  God  : 

_ I  f5atter '  myfelf  you  will  determine  to 

avoid  all  thofe  Abufes  of  the  divine  gift  of 
fpeech,  which  we  will  now  proceed  briefly  to  , 
fpecify ;  that  fo  no  corrupt  communication 
may  ever  proceed  out  of  your  lips,  but  fuch  as 
is  good,  fitted  to  anfwer  all  the  valuable  ends 
which  the  gracious  Creator  defigned,  when 
he  gave  us  this  diftinguiftiing  prerogative. 


By“  corrupt  communication,  St.  Paul  un- 
queftionably  means  fuch  difcourfe  as  tends  at 
once  to  fhew  the  defilement  of  the  fpeaker  s 
mind,  and  to  defile  and  pollute  the  minds  of 
thofe  who  hear  j  difcourfe,  which  is  in  every 
view  CRIMINAL,  and  deftrudfive  of  all  the 
good  purpofes  of  Converfation.  Of  tnis  kind 
are  Profanenefs  and  Blafphemy,  Obfceni- 
ty.  Lying,  and  Slander.”  Thefe,  my 
young  friends,  fap  the  very  foundations  of 
liberal  converfe,  and  dreadfully  pervert,  from 
its  proper,  its  beneficent  ufe,  man’s  glory, 
the  divine  and  cheating  gift  of  Speech  !  Let 
no  fuch  corrupt,  fuch  poifonous  Communica¬ 
tion  proceed  out  of  your  mouths  y  fince  thus. 
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you  can  neither  difplay  your  own  wit  or  un- 

derftanding,  or  in  any  degree  improve 
Others* 

For  furely,  there  lives  not  a  rational  crea¬ 
ture,  who  can  think  it  any  mark  of  a  fupe- 
nor  mind  to  “  blafpheme”  that  only  Name, 
by  which  we  are  called,  and  to  hurl  bold 
“  profanenefs”  at  the  throne  of  the  Omnipo¬ 
tent  !  In  truth,  nothing  can  fo  amply  teftify 
a  weak  underftanding ;  for,  as  there  is  no 
pradice  more  deteftable  in  itfelf,  more  full 
of  guilt  and  impiety,  fo  is  there  none,  which 
•hath  fo  little  to  urge  in  juftification  or  excufe 
—no  pleafure  which  tempted,  to  plead ;  no 
profit  which  invited,  to  offer  !  So  that  thofe 
who  accuftom  themfelves  to  the  horrid  ufage 
of  profane  and  blafphemous  difcourfe,  muft 
ftand  forth  of  all  offenders  at  once  the  moft 
criminal,  the  moft  weak,  and  the  moft  com- 
pleatly  felf-condemned.  And  the  rather,  as 
it  is  not  only  moft  eafy  to  abftain  from  the 
diabolical  language  of  execrations  and  blaf- 
phemy ;  but  as  it  is  found,  by  repeated  in- 
ftances,  that  thofe  who  unrefervedly  ufe  it  on 
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other  ocesfionSj  esn  abftain^  in  the  company 
of  perfons  of  character  and  virtue,  whom  they 

refpedl  and  reverence ! 

Unthinking  mortals  !  And  fliall  the  pre¬ 
fence  of  a  Fellow-creature,  weak  and  frail 
like  yourfelvcSj  be  fufHcient  to  swe  ^  ou  into 
decency,  and  to  curb  the  daring  licence  of 
your  finful  tongues  and  fliall  the  prefence 
of  that  eternal,  almighty,  and  avenging  Ma- 
jelfy,  who  hears  and  notes,  and  will  punifli 
with  terrible  vengeance  your  vile  and  re¬ 
peated  blafphemies;  — fliall  His  tremendous 
PRESENCE  have  no  influence  ?  fliall  it  infpire 
no  awe  ?  fliall  it  imprefs  with  no  fearful,  no 
alarming  apprehenflons  of  his  juftice  and  his 
wrath  ?  Tho’  now,  with  daring,  inconfide- 
rate,  and  abandoned  infolence,  you  call  down, 
in  terms  fliocking  to  the  ear,  Damnation 
from  that  God,”  bold  to  defy,  and  prefump- 
tuous  to  imprecate ;  the  day,  the  dreadful 
day  is  haflening  on  apace,  when  ye  will  fmk, 
poor,  weak,  defencelefs  creatures,  into  very 
abjedls  and  cowards,  before  his  blafting  frown  : 
when  the  quick  curfe,  which  you  have  fo 
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often  called  down  upon  yourfelves,  launched 
like  blue  lightning  from  his  irrefiftible  right 
hand,'  will  drive  you  into  everlafting  perdi¬ 
tion;  and  leave  you  eternally  to  execrate 
amidfl:  Devils  and  condemned  Spirits,  with 
empty  blafphemies,  the  ’madnefs  and  the  folly 
of  your  conduct ! 

''God  forbid,  my  young  friends,  that  fo 
horrid  a  fate  fhould  befall  any  of  you  !  God 
forbid,  that  any  of  you  fhould  fall  into  the 
guilt  of  fo  enormous,  fo  inexcufable  a  vice  ! 
It  would 'be  eafy  for  me  to  enlarge  upon  it, 
and  fhew,  in  a  variety  of  views,  its  atrocious 
and  deflriidtive  nature:  But  I  cannot  per- 
fuade  myfelf,  that  you  would  tread  thefe 
courts,  and  liften  to  thefe  duties,  if  yoii  could 
allow  yourfelves  in  fuch  an  unpardonable  ' 
pracSIice.  1  will  therefore  only  obferve  far- 
ther,  that  if  you.  would  avoid  this  firft  and 
greateff  impediment  to  rational  Converfation, 
you  cannot  be  too  cautious  of  admitting  any 
thing  tending  to  an  Oath,  or  to  the  Name  or 
concerns  of  God,  in  your  common  difcourfe. 
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tt  is  unpleafing  to  remarks,  in  the  general  in- 
tercourfe  of  life,  how  very  little  attentive  to 
this  particular  many  of  thofe  perfons  are,  who 
abhor,  and  ftart  from  the  imputation  of 
common  fwearers ;  and  who  are,  on  feveral 
other  accounts,  decent  and  refpecfbable.  Yet 
they  (and  I  am  foriy  to  obferve,  that  this 
difgrace  is  fometimes  allowed  to  attach  even 
on  the  delicacy  of  the  female  fex)  can  allow 
themfelves  unrefervedly,  and  without  the 
leail  compunction,  in  the  free  ufe  of  the  name 
of  GODj  of  LORD,  of  CHRIST  :  nay,  and  fre¬ 
quently  can  even  hazard  the  facrednefs  of 
their  faith,  their  soul,  and  the  like,  in 
fomething,  which  feems  very  fiinilar  to  an 
Oath,  if  indeed  it  be  not  a  moli  folernn  and 
ferious  one.  This  praClice  is  not  only  in 
direCl  contradiCfion  to  St.  PauTs  advice  in 
the  text ;  but  to  our  Lord’s  precept,  Swear 
not  at  all^  and  to  his  advice  that  our  com¬ 
munication  fhould  be  fimple  and  fincere  ^ 
and  certainly  comes  under  the  malediClion  of 
the  commandment  which  declares,  that  the 
Lord  will  not  hold  them  guiltlefs^  ivho  take  his 

*  See  Matt.  v.  37. 
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^i  Name  in  vain.  It  is  a  praflice  highly  imfno- 
t  ral,  and  deftruftive  of  the  ends  of  good  Coh- 
Uverfation  ;  it- incurs  the  guilt  of  blafphemy  ^  it 
tends  to  take  ofF  the  reftraint  arifing  from  a 
due  reverence  to  God  and  his  Gofpel;  and' is 

-  by  all  means  to  be  avoided  in  youth  efpecially; 
by  all  means  to  be  corre(5led  in  thofe  who 

-  have,  or  do  at  any  time  unfortunately  allow 
themfelves  in  it. 

To  fuch,  and  to  all  of  you,  my  young 

friends,  I  would  recommend  the  practice, 

and  the  example  of  the  incomparable;  Mr. 

Boyle,  who  never  ufed  the  name  of  the 

moft  high  God,  the  Sovereign  of  all  the 

things  of  the  earth,  but  he  either  rnoyed  His 

hat^  or  made  fome  token  of  obeyfance  and 

refpecSf.  And  whoever,  like  that  great  and 

good  man,  have  on  their  fouls  a  juft  and  feri- 
* 

ous  impreflion  of  the  fuperlative  and  unutter¬ 
able  greatnefs  of  the  God  of  Glory,  will  never 
dare,  on  any  account,  or  even  in. the  flighteft 
manner,  to  prophane  or  unhallow  his  awful 
Name ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  will*  hear  and 

-  repeat  it  with  religious  reverence  ;  and  will 
honour  it^no  lefs  by  their  lips,  than  by  their 
lives,  with  every  fervice  which  their  weak- 
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nefs  and  humility  can  render.  Accuflom 
not  then  yourfelf  to  swearing,  (to  clofe 
this  head  with  the  advice  of  the  wife  man  ;) 
neither  ufe  yourfelf  to  the  naming  of  the 
holy  One.  For  as  a  flave  who  is  continually 
<  beaten,  fhall  hot  be  without  a  blue  mark,  fo 
he  that  fv/eareth  and  nameth  God  continu¬ 
ally,  fhall  not  be  faultlefs.  A  man  that  ufeth 
much  fwearing,  fhall  be  filled  with  iniquity, 
and  a  plague  fliall  never  depart  from  his 
'  houfe.  There  is  a  word  [a  blafphemous, 
profane  Converfation]  which  is  cloathed  about 
with  death  ;  God  grant,  that  it  be  not  found 
in  the  heritao-e  of 
It,  fliall  leave  their  memory  to  be  curfed,  and 
their  reproach  fhall  not  be  blotted  out.  But 
they  that  remain  fhall  know,  that  there  is 
nothing  better  than  the  fear  of  the  Lord, 
and  that  there  is  nothing  fweeter  than  to  take 
heed  unto  his  commandments 

Another  fpecies  of  corrupt  Communica¬ 
tion,  decried  by  St.  Paul,  and  to  be  avoided 
^  by  every  man  who  wifhes  to  enjoy  the  bene¬ 
fits  of  refined  converfation,  is  Lewd  ajid  ob- 

A.  t 

.  *  Ecclus.  Chap,  xxiii,  ver.  9,  &c» 
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fcene  DiTcourie  the  certain,  teftimony  of  a 
depraved  rnind^  and  ^one  of  the  fureft  means 
to  deprave  the  minds  of  .others.  Our  Saviour 
hath  told  USy  of ’the,  ahimdanoe  of  the 

heoiTt  iho  MQtith  fpeaketh  \  and  hence  our 
V/ords,  as  being  but  the  drefs  of  Thought, 
the  index  of  the  hearty  affume  either  their 
merit  or  blame  y  whence  again  we  are  in¬ 
formed,  that  by  our  Words  we  fhail  be  juffi- 
Sed  or  condemned.  What  then  can  fo  amply 
declare  a  heart  full  of  uncleannefs  and  de¬ 
filement,  as  a  delight  and  reliili  in  that  Con- 
verfation,  which  ‘kindles  a  blufli  upon  the 
cheek  of  Modefiy,  and  makes  the  eye  of  Vir^ 
tue  'look  down  with  concern  ?  Nor  is  this 
the  only  evil  of  fuch  Converfation  ;  for  while 
it  hetrays  the  inv/ard  rottcnnefs  of  the  heart,- 
it  tends  at 'the  fame  time  to  take  off  the  re- 
firaints  of  purity,  and  debauches  the  chafte 
and  innocent  mind. 

Nper  therefore,  my  young  friends,  allow 
yourfelvcs  in  the  ufe  of  it,  or  aflbciate  with 
thofe  who  are  familiar  in  the  filthy  pradlice. 
^  outhi uLl ufis,  Ood  kiiow5^  are  but  too  pre- 
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valent,  aiid  need  nothing  to  awikeh  and  eii- 
f^ame  them  ;  on  the  contrary,  every  poflible 
method  fhould  be  exerted,  in  compliance  with 
the  Apoflle’s  counfel,  to  flee  fromV  reflfl,  and 
fubdue  them.  And  believe  me,  you  will 
find  more  elFe(^tial  to  this  good  end,  than  at 
firft  you  might  fuppofe,  a  determined  refolu- 
tion  never  to  allow  on  your  own  lips,  the 
mofl:  diftant  hint  or  fyliable  of  obfeenity; 
never  to  familiarize  yourfelves  with  thofe, 
who  indulge  in  fo  fcandalous  an  abufe  of  lan¬ 
guage  :  and  whofe  corrupt  tongues  are  con¬ 
tinually  venting  the  poifonous  fleams  of  their 
luftful  hearts.  If,  haply,  at  any  time  thrown 
into  company  of  this  fort,  you  have  an 
eafy  and  a  fure  method  to  fhew  your  difap- 
probation,  at  leafl,  of  fo  debafing  a  perverfion 
of  the  divine  Gift  of  Speech  :  You  can  be 
grave,  and  filent.’’  And  let  me  tell  you, 
my  young  friends,  if  you  hat^e  judgment  and 
fortitude  enough  to  be  fo,  you  will  foon  find 
the  happiefl  efFedl  from  fo  powerful  a  remon- 
flrance. '  I  have  feen, — with  pleafure  I  have 
feen,  the  ferious  look  of  a  virtuous  and  ami¬ 
able  youth,  pierce  the  heart,  and  put  to 
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fllence  the  tongue  of  age  and'indecency.  And 
oh,  my  young  friends,  if  you  meet  with 
,fuch,  be  firm,  be  modeft;  and  be  aflured, 
the  incautious  jeft,  the  Hbbald  wit,  the  fiu- 
died  double-meaning^,  will  not  long  ofFend 
you  :  For  Virtue  has  charms  tooftrong  to  be 
refilled  ;  and  the  more  aged  and  advanced  in 
life  will  blufh  for  themfelves  ;  and  remem¬ 
ber,  how  much  They  are  to  be  condemned, 
who  forget  to  Reverence  Youth,” 

But  if  you  mean  to  be  reverenced  by 
others  ;  you  mull  firil  Reverence  Yourfelves  : 
And  I  know  not  of  any  particular  more  ne- 
celTary  to  this  end,  as  well  as  to  all  the  pur- 
pofes  of  Converfatlon,  than  Truth.  Indeed, 
Truth  is  the  very  bafis  of  all  Converfation, 
of  all  intercourfe  between  man  and  man ; 

I 

who,  if  they  can  be  fuppofed  to  fpeak  falfely, 
and  to  deal  deceitfully  with  each  other,  all 
friendly  communication,  all  rational  fociety 
miifl  ceafe.  Qn  this  account  it  is,  that  the 
univerfal  confent  of  mankind  hath  united  to 
hold  at  once  in  the  bittereft  fcorn,  and  the 

♦  See  Ephef.  v,  4. 
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Joweft  contempt,  the  chara^er  of  the  Lyar. 
Almoft  every  other  vice  hath,  or  boafts  to 
have,  fomething  of  bravery  annexed  to  it;  but 
this  is  fo  mean  and  pitiful,  fo  groveling  and 
bafe,  that  the  abjeft  guilty  of  it  (brinks  into 
the  lowed:  infignificance  before  us.  And 
truly  Contempt  would  be  his  propereft  re¬ 
ward,  did  not  the  mifchiefs  and  injuries  to 
others  fo  frequently  arifing  from  his  lying 
tongue,  render  him  juftly  an  object  of  Ab¬ 
horrence  alfo,  and  a  nuifance  to  fociety ;  and 
while  thus  fcorned  and  hated  by  men,  as 
perverting  the  divine  power  of  fpeech,  as  de- 
fecrating  the  unpolluted  fan^tity  of  Truth, 
the  Liar  is  held  in  abomination  by  that  God 
alfo*,  who  is  Truth,  and  who  hath  deftined 
to  eternal  perdition  whpfoever  loveth  and  mah- 
efh  a  Lie  f . 

Confiderations,  more  than  fufficient,  my 
young  friends,  to  enforce  upon  your  minds 
the  ftri^fed:  attachment  to  veracity ;  to  un- 
dilTembled  fincerity,— that  ever  amiable  and 

*  See  Proverbs  xii.  22.  ; 

'j'  Reveli  xxii,  15. 
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^.ftimableViitue^-r^in  all  you  fay  and  do.  You 
will  find  the  pleafures  and .  the  rewards  of  it 
inexprefiTibly  great  and  delightful  You  wili 
be  free  from  all  the  anxieties  and  entangle¬ 
ments  in  which  falfhood  and  dillimulation  are 
continually  involved^  Truth  is  in  its  nature 
fo  plain  and  fimple,  that  it  requires  no  art, 
no  fubterfuge.  It  gives  boldnefs  and  inge¬ 
nuity  to  the  countenance;  it  gives  firmnbfs 
and  intrepidity  to  aftions.  Oh  cultivate  fa- 
cred  Truth,  as  a  fund  of  felf-complacence,  of 
refpeff  and  love  from  others,  and  of  favour 
with  your  God  !  Labour  to  attain  that  vene- 
rably-pleafing  chatadfer,  of  an  Ifraelite  with’- 
cut  guile.  Sincerity  is  the  very  ground-work 
and  foundation  of  almofi:  every  focial  virtue. 
But  for  the  pleafures  of  Converfation,  where¬ 
with  we  are  now  more  particularly  concerned, 
they  can  have  no  Exiftence  without  veracity. 
To  enjoy  them  therefore,  refolve  on  all  occa- 
fions  to  maintain  the  ftridlefl  attachment  to 
that  veracity  ;  to  be  fincere  and  undiilembled 
in  all  your  difeourfe  :  In  particular  never  ac^ 
cuftom  yourfelves  to  Rrong  and  pofitive  af- 
fertions,  which  generally  lead  on  to  oaths ;  ia 
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order  to^fupport  and  confirm  them,  and  thus 
toQc-CQmmonly.add-to  falfhodd  the  guilt  of 
prophaneneft. :  Nor  by  any>;meatis  indulge 
.yourfelves,  in  the  pradlice  of  telHng  marvel- 
lous.and  extraordinary  tales:  rYour  credulity 
will  be/ridiculcd,  or  your  .veracity  doubted. 
In  fhort,  maintain,  .on  all  occafions,  *  plain, 
fimple,  natural  Truth  ;  affu red,:' that  the  Lip 
of  Truth  Jhall  be ^  had  in  honour^  Jhall  be  ejia- 
IfUJhed  for  ever  ^  but  a  lying  Tongue  if  hut  for 
a  moment  r  .  - 

There  is  another  fpecies  of  corrupt  Commu¬ 
nication,  which  may,  with  great  propriety, 
come  under  the  head  of  Lying  ;  and  uhat  is 

Calumny  and  Slander’’ — the  bane  -  of  all 
Converfation  ;  the  index  of  a  black  and  ma’- 
levolent  mind  ;  and  the  foreft  plague  of  focial 
felicity.  Yet,  my  young  friends,  Meteftable 
and  deftrudlive  as  it  is,  con  trad  iclorjr^  in  the 
ftrongeft  degree,  to  the  plaineft  and  moft  im¬ 
portant  precepts  of  Chrift,  nay,  and  even 
unworthy  the  ebaradier  of  rational,  much 
more  of  civilized,  creatures  3  into  v/iaat  fo^ 

*  Proverbs  xli.  19,  &c. 
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defy  fhall  I  lead  you,  to. what  company  or 
Converfation  Ihall  I  be  able  to  recommend 
you,  where  this  fatal  mifchief  will  not  in¬ 
trude  ?  r  ,i;,n 

; 

But  why  lament  the  evil  ?  Be  it  our  care 
rather  to  avoid  it.  To  which  purpofe,  ftudy 
to  engraft  upon  the  goodnefs  of  your  natural 
tempers  and  difpofitions,  the  noble  refine¬ 
ments  of  Divine  and  Cfiriftian  Love  *  ;  that 
Love,  which  infpires  with  the  trueft,  with  the 
moih  genuine  good-nature,  and  makes  the  pof- 
feflbr  the  delight,  the  favourite  of  all  man¬ 
kind.  The  Heart,  fraught  with  this  Love, 
will  fill  the  Tongue  with  gentlenefs  and  kind- 
nefs  ;  nor  from  it  can  ever  flow  the  language 
of  malevolence  and  injury,  the  poifon  of  dan¬ 
der,  or  the  keen  fe verity  f  of  cenforioufnefs 
and  detradlion.  So  far  from  it,  taught  by  that 
Love,  infpired  by  that  right  and  rational  good¬ 
nature  J,  juft  and  generous  fentiments  will  fill 

^  See  I  Cor.  xiii. 
ij-  See  Proverbs  xH,  iS. 

•  %  May  I  be  allowed  to  refer  my  young  Hearers  to  a  Poem 
on  this  fubjeft,  the  firft  in  my  little  Colle^ion  ? 
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thefoul :  The  weaknefs  and  imperfections,  the 
follies  or  the  vices  of  our  fellow-creatures  will 
beobferved  with  candour  and  concern ;  confci- 
ous  of  our  own  nature,  we  {hall  make  proper* 
allowances  for  their  defeats,  who  {hare  that 
nature  in  common  with  us  ;  {hall  never  blazon 
an  abfent  brother’s  faults,  magnify  his  vices,  or 
depreciate  his  virtues ;  but,  well  convinced  of 
the  value  and  importance  of  reputation,  {hall 
fecure  bur  own,  by  being  tender  and  cautious 
of  the  reputation  of  others. 

While  fentiment  and  principle,  while  the 
jull  dilates  of  Chrillian  Love  preferve  you, 
my  young  friends,  from  the  black  guilt  of 
determined  and  malicious  Calumny  :  Let  not 
an  allowed  volubility  of  Tongue,  or  a  va¬ 
cancy,  of  mind,  an  emptinefs  of  underlfand- 
jng,  betray  you  into  unpremeditated,  and 
undefigned  cenforioufnefs.  A  lov;e  of  talk¬ 
ing,  and  a  barrennefs  of  fubjedt,  are  too 
often  the  fertile  fources  of  this  evil^.  Place 

*  Here  it  may  be  proper  juft  to  add,  as  a  caution  (tho 
perhaps  it  might  be  thought  to  belong  more  properly  to  the 
gq:ne?ral  hints  refpe£ting  Conyerfatioh)  that  fpeaking  too 
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therefore  a  guard,  a  reftraint  upon  your  Lips, 
if  you  find  yourfelf  unhappily  prone  to  gar¬ 
rulity.  and  be  careful  at  your  leifure  hours, 
yii'ell  to  llore  your  mind,  that  when  you  pre¬ 
pare  for  the -pleafures  of  Converfadon,  you 
may  be  able  to  produce  fomething  from  youf 

largely  either  in  Praife  or  Dlfpraife  ofany^perfon,  is  ahfurd 
and  dangerous,  and  will  tend  to  attach  the  perfon’s  charaaer 
for  veracity,  who  indulges  fo  improper  a  cuflom.  But  I 
can’t  exprefs  my  own  fentiments  better  than  in  the  words 
of  the  ingenious  Mr,  Stillingficet ;  '  ^  . 

Be  rarely  warm  in  tenfure,  or  in  praife, 

Few  men  deferve  our  paflion  either  ways  •  - 

.  For  half  the  world  but  floats  ’twixt  good  and  ill, 

As  chance  difpofes  objefts,  thefe  the  will. j 
’Tis  but  a  fee-faw  game,  where  Virtue  now 
Mounts  above  Vice,  and  then  finks  down  as  low. 

Befides,  the  wife  fl:ill  hold  it  for  a  rule 

To  truft  that  judgment  moft  that  feems  moft  cool  j 

For  all  that  rifes  to  Hyperbole, 

Proves  that  we  err  at  lead  in  the  degree. 

But  if  your  temper  to  extremes  fliould  lead. 

Always  upon  th’  indulging  fide  exceed  ; 

For  tho’  to  blame  moft  lend  a  willing  ear. 

Yet  hatred  ever  will  attend  on  fear  : 

And  when  a  neighbour’s  dwelling  blazes  out, 

T|ie  world  will  think,  ’tis  time  to  look  about* 

See  the  BlTay  on  Converfadon. 
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treafury,  worthy  yourfelf  and  thofe  with 
whom  you  converfe, 

\ 

_-  It  is  fliamerui  to  hear,  as  we  often  do, 
from  ‘Vrational  Creatures,’’ the  want  of  other 
matter  than  Scandal  for  Conyerfation  urged, 
as  a  plea  for  the  wretched  trifling  wafle  of 
time  at  Cards.  What  then  !  can  a  fet  of  in¬ 
telligent  Beings,  formed  for  Society,  for  Con- 
verfation,  for  .the  noble  Intercourfe  of  Soul 

•  *  w 

with  Soul ;  and  alone,  of  ail  our^Creation,* 
favoured  with  this  high,  this  exquifite  prero¬ 
gative  : — can  fuch  Beings  find  in  the  whole 
’  round  of  nature  and  of  grace,  in  the  vifible 
.or  invifihle  world,  in  the  paft  or  the  prefent 
ages,  in  time  or  Eternity — nothing  worthy 
.  to  engage  their  thoughts,  to  employ  their 
fpeculations,  to  communicate  their  ideas,  to 
amufe,  delight,  improve,  or  .enlarge  their 
minds?  Nothing  hut  the  little,  pitiful,  in- 
fignificant  defedfs  of  others — ^marked  ftronger, 
perhaps,  ui  their  own  condudl ;  Nothing, 
but  what  they  fliould  bluih  to  mention,  or 
weep  to  hear  told ! 
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^  Aw^y,  my  young  friends,  with  fucK  pooi*, 
fuch  wretched  pretences  !  fuch  hypocritical 
felf-deluding  arguments,  to  countenance  the 
meaneft  and  moft  defpicable  abufe  of  time, 
and  the  verieft  degradation  of  the  human  iil- 
telledf  !  The  liberal  and  the  virtuous,  the  fe- 
rious  and  contemplative,  can  ever  find  fuf- 
hcicnt  matter  to  fupply  Converfation  with  ^ 
its  choiccfi:  luxuries,  without  wounding  the 
reputation,  or  flabbing  to  the  heart  an  ab- 
fent  brother’s  good  name  !  As  they  find  no 
propenfity  to  a  vice  thus  accumulated  with  • 
guilt,  fo  to  fliun  it,  they  have  no  caufe  to 
cry  for  Mercy  to  the  lowed:  amufement^” 
or  to  pafs  their  important  hours,  in  infignifi- 
cance,  to  fay  the  lead ; — how  often  might 
we  add,  in  the  mod  defperate  and  dedrudfive 
employment  *  !  Sollicitous  at  all  times  to  im¬ 
prove  their  own  minds,  they  enter  with  fa- 
tisfadlion  the  focial  aflembly  ;  as  afTured  that 
the  minds  of  others  will  gain  improvement 
from  their  acquifitions,  at  the  fame  time  that 
they  impart,  in  return,  their  pleafing  contri¬ 
bution  of  knowledge  and  wifdom. 

*  See  the  Sermon  on  Gaming, 
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Thus,  my  young  friends,  I  have  traced 
out  four  capital  evils  in  Converfation,  which 
taint  it  in  its  very  vitals,  and  are  ever  to.*be 
avoided ; — Blafphemy,”  Lewdnefs,”  ^‘Ly¬ 
ing”,  and  Slander.”  But  it  is  not  enough 
that  you  fhun  thefe.  To  enjoy  the  Delights 
of  Converfation,”  other  rules  are  neceffary ; 
and  we  will  proceed  to  them  in  our  next. 


END  OF  PART  I. 
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PART  II. 

On  Conversation. 
EPHESIANS  iv.  29. 

Let  no  corrupt  communicailon  proceed  out  of 
your  mouthy  but  that  luhlch  is  goody  to  the  ufi 
of  edifying'^  that  it  may  minifcr grace  to  the 
hearers^ 

IN  conformity  with  the  facred  counfel  of  the 
prophet,  Ceafe  to  do  evily  learn  to  do  well ; 
St.  Paul  exhorts,  with  refpedl  to  conver¬ 
sation,  that  we  Firfi:  fhun  that  which  is 
corrupt y  and  Secondly,  praclife  that  which  is 
good. 

Avoiding  therefore  the  extreme  evils  of  ^  ‘Pro- 
fanenefs,”  Indecency,”  Lying,”  and 
Slander,”  thofe  worft  branches  of  corrupt 
communication  ^  you  are  to  be  careful,  my 
young  friends,  in  the  next  place,  that  your 
Converfation  be  not  only  innocent,  but  goody 
inftrudlive,  ufeful,  and  pleafing :  To  which 
purpofe  you  muft  diligently  attend  no  lefs  to 
the  Matter,”  than  the  Manner,”  of  your 
Converfation. 
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With  regard  to  the  former,  there  can  be 
no  doubt,  that  St.  Paul  defigns  to  recom¬ 
mend  efpecially  ferious  an'd  religious  dif- 
courfe,  the  mod:  interefting,  the  moft  in- 
flrudlive,  and.  the  moil  noble  of  all  others  : 
but  yet  not  fo  to  recommend  it,  as  to  ex¬ 
clude  every  other  fubjedl  of  difcourfe,  or  to 
render  it  criminal  to  converfe  on  different  and 
ordinary  topics.  Every  v/ife  and  good 
man,  v/ould 'certainly  wifli  to  converfe  mod 
freely  and  frequently  on  thofe  matters  which’  ' 
intereft  and  delight  him  moft,  and  to  fuch  a 
man  no  matters  can  be  fo  intereflmg  and  de¬ 
lightful,  as  the  great,  the  important  truths 
of  religion.  But  in  proportion  to  their  im¬ 
portance,  jfhould  be  our  prudence  in  intro¬ 
ducing,  and  our  caution  in  difcufling  them. 

There  are,  my  young  friends,  thofe  who, 
heated  with  falfe  zeal,  and  agitated  by  en- 
thufinfm,  continually  obtrude  religious  Con- 
verfation  vand  without  the ‘leaf!:  prudence  or 
difcerhment,  naufeoufly  prefs  it  upon  every 
company.  You  v/ill  obferve,  in  conRquencc 
of  this  impropriety,  the  dull  and  ilagnating  ^ 
VoL.III.  F 
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filence  which  commonly  enfues  :  or,  per¬ 
haps,  which  is  worfe,  the  illiberal  jeft,  or  four 
contention  which  fpring  up,  to  the  total  abo¬ 
lition  of  all  rational  Converfe.  Made  wife 
by  thefe  admonitions,  and  ftill  more  fo  by 
His  counfel,  who  hath  commanded  you  not  to 
throw  pearls  before  fwine ;  you  will  be  cau¬ 
tious  how  you  force  religious  Converfation. 
Large  and  mixed  companies  will  feldom  bear 
it :  the  utmoft  you  can  do,  in  fuch  focieties, 
will  be  to  preferve  the  innocence  of  the 
Converfation  ;  and  now  and  then,  perhaps, 
with  delicacy  and  attention,  to  throw  in  a 
remark  which  may  be  ferious  and  ufeful. 
More  than  this,  will  not  only  fubjedf  you  to 
the  charge  of  impertinence,  but  to  one  which 
is  Hill  more  unpleafing,  I  mean,  that  of 
Hypocrify  For  true  religion,  being  of 
a  filent  nature,  men  juftly  fufpe61:  thofe  of  a 
deficiency  in  it,  or  of  falfe  pretences  to  it, 
who  are  continually  wearing  it  in  their 
mouths,  not  fliewing  it  by  the  noifelefs  tenour 
of  an  aftive,  uniform,  and  virtuous  life. 
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Thus  cautious  of  obtruding  religious  dif- 
courfe,  you  mull:  endeavour  to  fliew  no  lels 
warinefs  and  prudence,  when  fo  happy  as  to 
have  found  a  proper  feafon,  and  a  proper  fet, 
to  enjoy  this  higheft  fead:  of  the  rational 
mind.  By  no  means  alTume  the  cbaradfer 
of  the  Differtator,”  or  the  Difputant 
the  one  never  fails  to  weary  and  difgud: ; 
the  other  to  irritate  and  offend :  and  both 
ferve  fo  much  to  feed  and  to  difcover  thofe 
tempers  and  difpofitions,  which  are  diametri¬ 
cally  oppofite  to  the  meeknefs  and  humility 
of  the  Chriftian,  that  they  totally  deffroy  all 
the  good  purpofes  of  religious  Converfation. 
It  is  the  peculiar,  the  diftinguifhing  praife  of 
this  Converfation,  that  while  it  informs  the 
head,  it  amends  the  heart ;  and  therefore  we 
cannot  be  too  attentive,  that  none  of  thofe 
paffions  intermingle  themfelves  in  it,  which 
are  fatal  to  moral  improvement.  A  fpirit  of 
model!:  enquiry  ;  a  willingnefs  to  hear  and 
to  learn  ;  a  deference  to  the  opinions  of 
other^,;  and  a  refpedlful  propofal  of  your 
own,  will  tend  at  all  times  to  enlarge  Your 
minds,  and  to  gratify  the  minds  of  thofe  with 

F  2 
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whom  you  converfe.  Nor  can  we  conceive, 
that  the  human  intelle6t  can  enjoy  a  more 
luxurious  entertainment,  than  Converfation, 
thus  regulated  and  formed  amongft  men  of 
thinking,  ferious  difpofitions,  on  fubjecls  the 
higheft  and  moft  ennobling  in  themfelves 
and  to  the  human  nature  of  the  moft  mo¬ 
mentous  weight  and  concern.  An  entertain¬ 
ment,  my  young  friends,  by  no  means  to  be 
expedled  in  large  and  mixed  affemblies  :  but 
for  which  you  muft  retire,  with  the  wifeft 
men  of  antient  times  to  the  fhades  of  pri¬ 
vate  life  ;  and  in  the  fmall  and  feledl  band, 
known  and  approved,  enjoy  this  delicious 
repaft,  this  intercourfe  of  foul  with  foul, 
this  moft  improving,  moft  elevating,  and  moft 
ufeful  Communication. 

*  Thus,  fays  Mr.  Hervey,  Socrates,  the  wifeft  of  the 
Athenian  fages  5  thus  Scipio,  the  moft  accompiiftied  of  the 
Roman  generals,  converfed. — Thus  Cicero,  the  prince  of 
orators,  improved  his  elegant  retirement  at  the  Tufculan 
villa.  And  Horace,  the  brighteft  genius  in  the  court  of 
Auguftus,  formed  the  moft  agreeable  hours  of  his  converfa¬ 
tion  upon  this  very  plan.”  Sec  Theron  and  Afpafto,  vol.  i,  p.  5. 
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But  not  with  rcfpe<£l  to  Religion  only,  it 
is  to  be  feared,  that  if  you  would  wifla 
to  enjoy  the  true  delights  of  refined  Con- 
verfation,  on  topics  of  any  kind,  you  muft 
never  expect  it  in  large  and  general  meetings  : 

The  fmall,  feledf,  and  focial  band  feems 
alone  calculated  to  diffufe  and  enjoy  this  ex- 
quifite  pleafuref.  Mixing  with  thefe,  you 
muft  remember,  that  Converfation  is  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  mutual  traffick  ;  towards  which  every 
man  is  bound  in  duty  to  contribute  his 
quota ;  and  therefore  if  he  means  to  partake 
of  the  profit,  he  ought  by  all  means  to  fur- 
nifii  his  part  of  the  flock. 

To  this  end,  your  great  endeavour  fhould 
be  fo  to  fupply  your  own  mind  with  the  pro¬ 
per  materials  for  Converfation,  that  you  may 

*  There  is  an  old  but  good  remark  concerning  the  num¬ 
ber  requifite  to  form  fuch  a  band  :  They  fliould  never  be 

more  than  the  Mufes,  it  is  faid,  or  fewer  than  the  Graces.” 

'j'  Dean  Swift,  in  his  ufeful  Hints  on  Converfation,  calls 
it  an  ufeful  and  innocent  pleafure,  fitted  for  every  period 
and  condition  of  life,  and  very  much  in  all  men’s  power,’* 
See  his  Works,  vol.  xiii, 
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be  able,  like  the  rich  Houfeholder,  to  bring 
out  of  your  plenteous  treafury,  things  new 
and  old^  for  the  entertainment  and  inftrudtion 
of  your  friends  and  companions.  We  have 
before  obferved,  that  as  it  is  from  the  abun¬ 
dance  of  the  heart  the  mouth  fpeaketh^  fo  men’s 
words  and  Converfation  necelTarily  flow  from 
the  ruling  principle  within  :  and  therefore, 
if  by  reading  and  refledflon  your  mind  is  oc¬ 
cupied  upon  wife  and  fenfible  objects,  and 
your  thoughts  filled  with  them,  you  will  be 
naturally  led  to  communicate  from  your  ftore  ; 
and  your  Difcourfe,  to  the  great  emolument 
of  thofe  with  whom  you  converfe,  will  take 
the  fame  ufeful  and  improving  turn  with 
your  Thoughts. 

However,  one  thing  is  carefully  to  be 
avoided  ;  a  monopoly  of  the  converfation.” 
Though  your  topic  is  moft  inffrudHve ;  tho’ 
you  underftand  it  completely,  and  can  treat 
of  it  in  the  moft  mafterly  manner  ;  nothing 
can  excufe  your  afTuming  to  yourfelf  the  prin¬ 
cipal  part  of  the  difcourfe,  and  not  allowing 
to  others  their  due  fliare  and  portion  of  it. 
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For  Converfation,  founded  upon  equality^ 
by  no  means  allows  of  en growing  ;  every 
man  has  a  right  to  claim  his  part,  and  ex¬ 
pels  to  be  heard.  But  this  is  not  the  only 
evil  or  offence  of  garrulity ;  it  betrays  a  weak 
and  an  arrogant  mind  :  and  if  it  be  accom¬ 
panied,  as  too  frequently  happens,  with  an 
infolent  and  dogmatical  air,  with  an  over¬ 
bearing,  prefumptuous,  and  pedantic  ^  man¬ 
ner,  it  defeats  the  ends  of  Converfation  ;  and 
infallibly  brands  the  intemperate  prater  with 
the  ftigma  of  contempt. 

Pythagoras,  my  young  fnends,'  well  con¬ 
vinced  of  the  great  wifdom  and  utility  of 
knowing  hov/  to  reftrain  the  tongue,  en¬ 
joined  all  his  difciples  a  three  years  filence  : 
and  be  affured,  there  is  more  good  fenfe  and 
advantage  in  knowing  how  to  keep  filence 

*  Pedantry,  as  I  take  the  word,  fays  Dean  Swift,  is  n#t 
properly  ufed  :  becaufe  pedantry  is  the  too  frequent  and  un- 
feafonable  obtruding  our  own  knowledge  in  common  dif- 
courfe,  and  placing  too  great  a  value  upon  it  j  by  which  defi¬ 
nition  men  of  the  court  or  army,  may  be  as  guilty  of  Pedan¬ 
try,  as  a  philofopher  or  divine,  &:c«  See  the  whole  difcourfs 
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properly,  than  you  are  av/are  of.  Silence 
in  company,  if  not  dulnefs  or  flieepifhnefs, 
is  obfervation  or  difcretion  An  atten¬ 


tion  to  others,  conciliates  their  regard  and  at¬ 
tention  to  you  :  and  a  inodeft  cjueftion  thrown 
in,  nov/  and  then  ;  a  kind  of  enquiring;  ob¬ 
fervation,  never  fails  to  conciliate  to  young 
men  the  efteem  of  all  with  whom  they  con- 
verfe  f .  Always  to  be  more  knov/ing  than 
you  appear  to  I  e  ;  never  forwardly  to  obtrude 
yourfelf,  or  to  wifh  to  outfhine  others  in 
company ;  but  on  all  occafions  to  wear  the 
garb  of  diffident  modehy,  is  the  infallible  road 
to  gain  in  Conv^rfation  both  knowledge  and 
lefpefl. 


Befides  engroffing  the  Converfation,  we 
muft  note  another  defecf,  the  confequence 
generally  of  a  love  of  talking, — that  fertile 
fource  of  innumerable  evils.  Never,  my 


*  Sir  W.  Temple. 

t 

"j'  The  beft  rules  to  form  a  young  man,  fays  Sir  W.  Tem¬ 
ple,  are,  to  talk  little,  to  hear  much,  to  reflcft  alone  upon  » 
what  has  pafTed  in  company,  to  diftrufl  their  own  opinions, 
and  value  others,  that  defervc  it, 
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voung  friends,  on  any  account,  unlefs  im¬ 
mediately  called  upon,  and  urged  by  felf- 
defence,  make  Yourfclves  the  topic  of  your 
difeourfe.’’  Nothing  fo  naufeous,  fo  offen- 
five  as  Egotifm  :  it  befpeaks  the  empty,  vain, 
and  infignificant  mind.  Men,  confeious  of 
the  fource  from  whence  this  error  Iprings, 
will  fufpedt  whatever  you  fay,  and  withhold 
from  you  all  the  praife  you  propofe  to  gain  by 
holding  forth  your  own  perfedions  to  view  : 
and  fliould  you,  with  fome,  abfurdly  affedf 
to  condemn  yourfelf  in  fober  fadnefs,  for 
fome  vice  or  evil  (to  which  you  unfortu¬ 
nately  are  add  idled  ^  ! )  your  hearers  will  have 
difeernment  enough,  be  fure,  to  Ee  of  what 
virtue  you  thus  mean  to  claim  the  excefs  ;  and 
will  ridicule  the  weaknefs  which  You  alone 


*  Dean  Swift,  than  whom  no  man  underllood  human 
nature  better,  obferves  in  his  Hints  on  Converfation,  that 
“  fome  make  a  vanity  of  telling  their  faults  5  They  are  the 
llrangefl;  men  in  the  world,  they  cannot  diffemble  j  they 
own  it  is  a  folly  :  they  have  loft  abundance  of  advantages 
by  it  j  but  if  you  would  give  them  the  world,  they  cannot 
help  it  5  there  is  fornething  in  their  nature  which  abhors  in- 
ftneerity  and  conftraint  j — with  many  other  uafufterable  to¬ 
pics  of  the  fame  altitude*” 
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are  too  blind  to  overlook.  To  pleafe  and  to 
be  inftrudled,  you  will  a6l  v/ifely  to  anni¬ 
hilate  yourfelf/’  as  it  were,  in  Converfation  : 
nothing  is  fo  difgufting  as  a  man  too  big” 
for  his  company  ^ ;  and  nothing  fo  defpi- 
cable  and  tedious,  as  the  infipid  retailer  of 
dull  ftories  and  circumftantial  narratives ; 
the  miferable,  minute,  felf-important  hiftorian 
of  uninterefting  details,  which  lull  even  fweet 
Patience  herfelf  to  fleep,  and  make  Good  fenfe 
run  mad  ! 

But  let  me  caution  you,  my  young  friends, 
as  againft  the  Excefs  of  talking  f  on  one  hand, 

^  Nothing  fo  unreafonable  or  infufferable,  in  common 
Converfation,  as  fufficiency,  fays  Sir  William  Temple.  Sec 
his  Heads  of  an  Effay  on  Converf.  Works,  vol.  iii.  p.  525, 
8vo.  and  the  Anecdotes, 

A  diftinflion  here  fhould  take  place,  which  is  well  put 
by  Dean  Swift :  It  is  not,  fays  he,  a  fault  in  company  ta 
talk  much  ;  but  to  continue  it  long,  is  certainly  a  great  one  j 
for  if  the  majority  of  thofe  who  are  got  together  be  natu¬ 
rally  filent  or  cautious,  the  Converfation  will  flag,  unlefs  it 
be  often  renewed  by  one  among  them,  who  can  ftart  new 
fubje£ls  5  Provided  he  doth  not  dwell  upon  them,  but 
leaveth  room  for  anfwers  and  replies. 
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fo  againft  the  defe6l  on  the  other.  A  mo- 
deft  and  refpeafiil  filence  is  doubtlefs  moft 
wife  and  amiable ;  but  a  dull  and  morofe  one 
is  hateful  and  difgufting.  And  I  know  not, 
whether  the  eternal  ftiallow  prater  may  not 
be  the  better  companion  of  the  two,  than  the 
man  who  in  folemn  ftlence  hears,  and  fpeaks 
not ;  Or  only,  perhaps,  in  blunt  honefty,  as  he 
calls  it,  now  and  then  fpeaks  his  mind,  to 
the  pain  and  difguft  of  all  prcfent ;  Or,  with 
an  importance,  which  nothing  but  his  dul- 
nefs  can  exceed,  occafionally  diftills  a  fen- 
tence  or  two,  drop  by  drop,  from  his  oracular 

lips. 

That  great  apoftle,  whofe  words  we  have 
taken  as  the  foundation  of  this  difcourfe,  tells 
us,  that  it  was  a  rule  of  his  condudl  to 
become  all  things  to  all  men^  fo  far  as  reafon 
and  religion  allowed  him  to  comply,  that  he 
might  gain  Jome  \  with  the  Jews  a  Jew,  with 
the  Gentiles  a  Gentile.”  ’Tis  a  rule,  my 
young  friends,  no  lefs  ufeful  for  the  attaining 
all  the  pleafures  and  advantages  of  Conver- 
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fation  'Become  all  ]hi?igsto  all  men^  under 
the  fame  invariable  dih:mdi;ions  :  endeavour, 
as  much  as  you  can,  and  ought,  to  conform 
yourfelves  to  the  tafte,  charader,  and  prefent 
humour  of  tnofe  with  whom  you  converle. 
To  do  this,  certainly,  requires  difeernment 
and  judgment ;  but  a  due  attention,  and  con- 
flant  obfervation  of  men  and  manners,  will 
be  found  fulficient  to  teach  it,  at  leaf!:  in  a 
great  degree.  Elpecially,  if  while  you  take  the 
rule  fimm  St.  Paul,  you  take  alio  from  Him 
tne  grand  principle  wdicreupon  he  framed  it ; 
namely,  a  fincere  love  to  your  fellow  crea¬ 
tures,' grounded  on  the  principle  of  Chriftian 
truth.  This  love  will  infpire  you  with  fo 
amiable  a  defire  to  pleafe  all  thofe  with  whom 
you  converfe,  to  their  Ediheation,  that  it  will 
teach  you  the  trueft  Politenefs  f  ^  that  emi- 

*  Aulus  Gellius  judiciouily  exhorts  to  take  care  to  unite 
tli’e  benefits  of  Improvement^  with  the  blandifhments  of 
Pleafure  in  Converfation  • 

f  The  elegant  author  of  the  Effay  on  Converfation, 
advifes— 

Study  with  Care,  Politenefs  :  That  muft  teach 

The  modilh  forms  of  gefiure  and  of  fpeech. 


nent  qualification,  without  which  Converfa- 
tion  muft  be  oftenfive  ;  with  which  it  can 
never  fail  to  be  agreeable. 


Politenefs  Jii  the  common  intercourfe  of  the 
world,  is  a  fubfidium  to  what  Chriftian  Love 
is,  in  the  better  fyftem  of  religion  and  virtue. 
The  former  may  be  defined  “  A  conftant  at¬ 
tention  to  oblige,  to  do  or  fay  nothing,  which 
may  give  pain  or  offence:’’  And  Chriilian 
love  is  a  continual  endeavour  to  pleafe,  in 
order  to  promote  our  neighbour’s  beft  wel¬ 
fare.  While  therefore,  my  young  friends, 
you  adl:  upon  the  amiable  principles  of  Chrif- 
tian  truth,  let  that  love  efpecially,  which  is 
the  moft  refined  politenefs,  be  the  principal 
regulator  of  your  behaviour  in  Converfation. 

Study  always  to  pleafe,  in  order  to  im¬ 
prove,  and  do  good.”  Good  fenfe,  good-hu¬ 
mour,  and  good-breeding,  unite  in  nearly 

She  moves  with  eafy,  though  with  meafur’d  pace. 

And  fhews  no  part  of  ftudy,  but  the  grace  ; 

Yet  even  by  This  man  is  but  half  refin’d, 

Unlefs  Philofophy  fubduesthe  mind  : 
ris  but  a  varnifh,  that  is  quiclily  lofi. 

Whene’er  the  foul  in  Pafilon’s  fca  Is  tofi.” 

s 
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the  fame  didfate  ^  :  and  if  they  carry  not  ths 
motive  fo  far  as  it  is  carried  by  Chriftianity, 
rejoice,  that  you  have  the  happy,  the  plain 
diredliion  of  a  Precept  to  form  your  behaviour, 
which  is  no  lefs  infallibly  produdtive  of  your 
own  internal  peace  and  felicity,  than  it  is 
certain  to  recommend  you  to  the  approbation 
and  good  efteem  of  others. 

Thus  too,  permit  me  to  obferve,  you  will 
be  enabled  to  promote,  in  a  peculiar  manner, 
the  honour  of  that  holy  religion,  upon  which 
the  morofe  and  forbidding  carriage  of  fome 
auilere  and  mifi-aken  zealots  hath  brought  a 
fufpicion  of  morofenefs  and  unfociability. 

*  The  chief  ingredients  in  the  compofition  of  thofe 
good  qualities,  which  gain  efteem  and  praife,  fays  Sir  W. 
Temple,  are  truth,  good  nature,  good  fenfe,  and  good  breed¬ 
ing.— Good  nature  is  feen  in  a  difpofition  to  fay  or  do  what 
one  thinks  will  pleafe  or  profit  others.  Good  breeding,  in 
doing  nothing  one  thinks  will  either  hurt  or  difpleafe  them. 
Good  nature  and  good  fenfe  come  from  our  births  or  tempers  j 
good  breeding  and  truth  chiefly  by  education  and  converfe 
with  men.  Yet  truth  feems  much  in  one’s  blood  5  and  is 
gained  too  by  good  fenfe,  and  reflexion,  That  nothing  is  a 
greater  pofiefiion,  or  of  more  advantage  to  thofe  who  have  it, 
as  well  as  thofe  who  deal  with  it. 
o 
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TIoW  difFerently  will  they  judge  of  it,  wh(3 
fee  you,  adfuated  by  its  divine  principles, 
jhewing  out  of  a  good  Converfation  your  luorksy 
kvith  all  the  meeknefs  of  wifdom  ;  (hewing  that 
genuine  and  unaffe^fed  Humility,  which  Chrif- 
tian  love  infpires,  and  which  is  one  of  the 
moft  requifite  and  adorning  qualifications  in 
Converfation  :  when  they  fee  you  a61:uated  by 
the  firft  and  chara6leriftic  precept  of  it,  Love 
to  mankind  ;  cautious  of  all  offence  in  word, 
abhorring  profanenefs,  indecency,  falfhood, 
and  flander  ;  and  daring  no  more  to  offend 
God,  than  to  injure,  in  the  flightefl:  degree, 
the  reputation  of  a  fellow-creature :  when 
they  fee  you,  with  the  utmofl:  modeflry,  fweet- 
nefs,  and  gentlenefs  of  manners,  hearing  with 
attention  replying  with  diffidence,  and  in- 
ftrucfting,^  while  never  feeming  to  inftrudf  : 
while  they  fee  the  blufli  kindle  on  your 
cheeks,  on  any  occafion  of  producing  yourfelf, 
and  mentioning  your  own  concerns  •  ftudious 
to  pleafe  others  5  careful  never  to  pain  or  of- 

*  To  make  others  wit  appear  more  than  one’s  own,  a 
good  rule  in  Converfation  :  a  neceflary  one  to  let  others  take 
notice  of  your  wit,  and  never  do  it  yourfelf.  SirWi  Temple* 
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fend  them  ;  and  confequently,  never  meddling 
with  thofe  dangerous  v/eapons  Raillery  and 
Humour,  which  too  commonly  cut  with  both 
edges,  and  wound  as  well  the  hand  that, 
flrikes,  as  the  perfon  ftricken  with  them  ^  : 
In  fhort,  while  they  fee  you  follicitous  to 
become  all  things  to  all  men,  that  you  may 
engage  and  win  them  ;  and  anxious  to  intro-  - 
duce  the  moil  profitable  Matter,”  by  the 
mofc  pleafing  Pvdanner,”  in  Converfation, 
that  you  may  if  poffible  mimjler  Grace  ;  and 
lead,  by  the  paths  of  imitation  thofe  v*dio 
hear,  to  the  fame  fountain  whence  you  draw 
fuch  a  fund  of  fatisfadfion  and  advantage. 

Many  more,  my  young  friends,  are  the  rules, 
which  are  or  may  be  laid  down  for  Converfa- 

*  Hence  the  author  of  the  Efiay  on  Converfation  advifet, 

— Above  all  things,  raillery  decline. 

Nature  but  few  does  for  that  talk  defign  : 

’TIs  in  the  ableft  hand  a  dangerous  tool, 

•  Which  never  fails  to  wound  the  meddling  fool : 

For  all  mull:  grant,  it  needs  no  common  art. 

To  keep  men  patient,  when  we  make  them  fmart." 

Thefe  fpecimens  from  this  ufcful  poem,  will  be  iulli- 
dent  to  recommend  an  attentive  perufal  of  the  whole.  See 
Dodfley’s  Mifcell.  voL  I.  p.  310. 
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tion  ;  one  of  the  livdieft  of  our  pleafures, 
the  enlarger  of  our  knowledge,  and  a  princi¬ 
pal  fource  of  our  intelledlual  wealth.  But 
what  I  have  faid  may  fuffice,  at  once  to  point 
out  the  chief  evils  which  you  fliould  avoid, 
and  the  more  important  qualifications  which 
you  fhould  cultivate,  in  order  to  enjoy  this 
plcafure  in  its  truefi:  perfection.  Happy  they, 
who,  afibciated  with  thofe  of  fimilar  difpofi- 
tions  and  purfuits  with  themfelves,  cherifh 
and  enjoy  this  highefl  entertainment.  Mixed 
v/ith  friends  chofen  and  approved,  you  may 
difcufs  with  infinite  utility  fubjeCls  of  the 
moft  important  nature ;  and  fuch  difculTion, 
be  afiured,  v/ill  peculiarly  enlarge  your  minds. 
Great  and  extenfive  is  the  round  of  intellec¬ 
tual  knowledge ;  various  and  infinite  the 
topics  worthy  to  engage  a  rational  attention 
and  enquiry  :  and  one  peculiar  excellence, 
my  young  friends,  of  fuch  attention  and  en¬ 
quiry,  is,  that  while  it  mends  and  improves 
the  mind,  it  preferves  it  at  the  fame  time 
from  the  pitiful  aberrations,  into  which  they 
fall,  who  are  vacant  and  unemployed  ;  or 
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engaged  alone  in  the  frippery  purfuits  of  v-a-^ 
nitv,  folly,  and  the  world. 

Cultivate,  therefore,  my  young  friends, 
rational  Converfation  ;  and  let  me  particularly 
recommend,  as  a  fubjedf  ever  and  moft  efpeci- 
ally  worthy  that  Converfation,  the  Oeity  and 
his  works  ;  his  ample  works  in  Creation  and 
Redemption.  Religious  Converfation,  under 
the  reftridlions  laid  down  in  the  former  part 
of  this  Difcourfe,  is  as  we  have  faid,  and 
truly  fald,  the  moif  noble,  the  mon:  in- 
terefting,  and  moft  infli active  of  all  others. 

A  frequent  conference  on  the  Glories  of 
the  GODHEAD  [I  ufe  the  v/ords  of  one,  who 
v/ell  knew  the  fublimity  and  excellence  of 
that  Converfation  or  the  wonders  of  Crea¬ 
tion,  will  invigorate  and  ennoble  the  foul  : 
will  enlarge  her  faculties,  and  elevate  her  de- 
fires.  Did  not  our  hearts  hum  zvlthin-us^  faid 
the  travellers  at  Emmaus,  while  he  talked 
with  us  by  the  way  ?  Thefe  difeourfes,  ’tis 
true,  were  condudfed  with  a  fpirit,  and  en¬ 
forced  with  an  energy,  abfolutely  unequalled^ 

^  Mr.  Hervey,  See  Theron  and  Afpafio., 
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Yet  the  fame  happy  efFe6fs  would,  in  an  in¬ 
ferior  degree,  refult  from  our  friendly  confer¬ 
ences,  if  they  turned  upon  the  fame  impor¬ 
tant  points.  We  alfo  Ihould  feel  our  hearts 
warmed  with  holy  zeal,  and  glowing  with 
heavenly  love.  Nor  would  fuch  conferences 
be  productive  of  prefent  advantage  only;  they 
would  yield  a  renewed  pleafure  in  the  retro- 
fpeCl.  We  might  refleCt  with  real  compla¬ 
cency,  on  hours  fpent  in  fo  rational  z 
manner.” 

And  as  a  farther  motive  to  fuch  Converfa- 
tion,  we  fhalJ  do  well  to  confider,  that  the 
infinite  and  eternal  god  is  prefent  at  all  our 
interviews  ;  vouchfafes  to  exprefs  his  fatis- 
faClion,  and  to  acknowledge  himfelf  magni¬ 
fied,  Vv^hen  with  admiration  and  love  we  talk 
■of  his  tranfcendent  excellencies.  Nay,  we 
are  affured,  that  the  Lord  of  all  Lords 
not  only  hearkens,  but  keeps  a  book  of  re¬ 
membrance,  and  will  diflinguifli  fuch  per- 
fons  at  the  day  of  univerfal  retribution. 
When  the  loofe  train  of  licentious  talkers 
.are  driven  away  as  the  defpicable  chaff;  Thefe 
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fliall  be  feledled  for  his  peculiar  treafure,  and 
numbered  among  the  Jewels  of  Jehovah 

Who  then,  that  is  wife,  would  not  habi^ 
tuate  himfelf  tp  a  pradlice,  which  comes  fo 
ftrongly  recommended  by  the  voice  of  reafon, 
and  is  enforced  by  the  authority  of  God  ?  A 
pradlice,  which  will  adminifter  prefentgood” 
— will  afford  pleafing  reviews’^ — and  ter¬ 
minate  in  everlafting  honour  , 

Anecdotes  refpetSling  Conversation. 

(i.)  Plutarch  tells  us,  in  a  few  words, 
what  an  infinite  advantage  Alexander  reaped 
from  the  fine  tafle  wherewith  his  preceptor 
Ariftotle  infpired  him,  even  from  his  tendereff 
infancy.  “  He  loved,  fays  our  author,  to 
converfe  with  learned  men  ;  to  improve  him¬ 
felf  in  knowledge  ;  and  to  ftudy.”  Three 
fources  thefe,  of  a  monarch’s  happinefs,  which 
enable  him  to  fecure  himfelf  from  numberlefs 
difficulties ;  three  certain  and  infallible  me- 


*  See  Malachi,  Ui.  i6,  17, 
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thbds  of  learn'ng  to  reign  v/ithout  the  af- 
fiftance  of  others.  The  Converfation’’  of 
perfons  of  fine  fehfe  inffrudfs  a  priiice,  as  it 
were,  in  the  way  of  amufemcnt ;  and  teaches 
him  a  thoufand  curious  and  ufeful  things, 
without  coftino;  him  the  leaft  trouble.  The 
‘‘  LefTons”  inculcated  by  able  mailers;  im- 
prefs  and  wonderfully  improve  ;  and  furnifh 
him  with  rules  to  govern  his  fubjedls  with 
wifdcm ;  and  in  fine,  Study”,  efpecially 
that  of  Hlflory,  crowns  the  whole ;  be¬ 
comes  to  him  a  preceptor  of  all  feafons,  and 
for  all  hours ;  who,  without  growing  trouble- 
fome,  acquaints  him  with  truths  which 
no  one  elfe  dare  to  give  him  ;  under  hdli- 
tiOus  names,  e^chibits  him  to  himfelf,  and 
teaches  him  to  know,  to  feel  and  fupport  his 
own  characler,  as  well  as  to  invefligate  thofe 
of  mankind,  who  are  the  fame  in  all  ages.  ' 

(1.)  It  was  Mr.  Locke’s  peculiar  art  in 
Converfation,  to  lead  people  to  talk  of  their 
own  profeflion,  or  whatever  they  befl  under- 
flood.  V/ith  , a  gardener,  he' difcourfed  of 
gardening  ;  witli  a  jeweller,  of  diamonds  ; 
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with'  a  chymift,  of  chymiftry  ;  with  a  watch¬ 
maker,  of  clocks,  watches,  &c.  By  this 
means,  faid  he,  I  pleafe  all  thofe  men,  who 
commonly  can  fpeak  pertinently  upon  no¬ 
thing  elfe.  As  they  believe  I  have  an  eheem 
for  their  profeifion,  they  are  charmed  with 
fhev/ing  their  abilities  before  me  ;  and  I  in 
the  mean  time  improve  myfelf  by  their  dif- 
courfe/’  By  thus  putting  queftions  to  arti¬ 
ficers,  he  would  fometimes  find  out  a  fecret 
in  their  art  which  they  did  not  underhand 
themfelves  :  and  often  o-ive  them  views  of  the 
fubjedt  entirely  new,  which  they  put  into 
pradlice  v/ith  advantage. 

(3,)  The  'faculty  of  interchanging  our 
thoughts  with  one  another,  or  what  we  exprefs' 
by  CONVERSATION,  has  always  been  repre- 
fented  by  moral  writers,  as  one  of  the  nobleft 
privileges  of  reafon,  and  which  more  particu¬ 
larly  fets  mankind  above  the  brute  part  of  crea¬ 
tion.  Monfieur  Varillas  once  told  his  friend,- 
the  author  of  the  Menagiana,  that  out  of 
every  ten  things  he  knew?  he  had  learned  nine 
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in  Converfation.  And  I  too,  fays  M.  Me¬ 
nace,  can  in  a  great  meafiire  declare  the 
fame.  See  Menag.  vol.  i. 

(4.)  The  underftanding  of  a  man  deprived 
of  the  converfe  of  others,  is  fo  little  exer- 
cifed,  and  fo  little  cultivated,  that  he  does 
not  think  fo  much  thereon,  as  he  is  indifpen- 
fably  obliged  to  do  by  external  objedls.  The 
greateft  fund  of  the  Ideas  of  men  therefore, 
,is  in  their  reciprocal  Converfation  ;  and 
we  may  add,  one  of  the  mpft  fertile  fources  of 
their  Comforts  too.  It  was  no  ill  refledfion  that 
Tally  made  upon  the  delight  and  pleafure 
men  naturally  have  in  communication, — in 
telling  other  men  what  they  know,  and  what 
they  have  feen  ;  That  if  a  man  could  get  up 
into  Heaven,  and  take  a  clear  view  of  the  Ma- 
jefry  thereof,  and  behold  the  beauty  of  the 
flars,  and  the  other  ornaments  of  the  fky ; 
Infuavem  illam  admiratio  ei  fore;  quaeju- 
cundiffima  fuiffet,  fi  aliquem  cui  narraret  ha- 
buiflet;  That  wonderful  profpedt  wmuld 
be  even  infipid,  for  want  of  fomebody  to 
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whom  he  might  relate  what  he  faw.”  Men 
do  not  fee  fo  much,  becaufe  they  do  not 
mark  fo  well,  alone,  as  in  Converfation ;  and 
he  who  informs  others,  often  teaches  himfelf ; 
it  being  a  bleffing  upon  mental  Intercourfe, 
that  new  and  ufeful  thoughts  occur  in  the  adf 
of  communication. 

(5.)  Pliny,  in  one  of  his  elegant  epiflles, 
fpeaking  of  his  friend  Ifeus,  fays,  Authors 
you  may  turn  over  at  any  time  $  but  you 
cannot  always  have  an  opportunity  of  hear¬ 
ing  Ifeus.  We  are  infinitely  more  afFe(51:ed 
with  what  we  hear^  than  with  what  we  read. 
There  is  fomething  in  the  voice,  the  counte¬ 
nance,  the  habit,  and  the  gefture  of  the 
fpeaker,  that  concurs  in  fixing  an  imprefiion 
upon  the  mind,  and  gives  this  method  of 
inftrudlion  greatly  the  advantage  of  any  thing 
one  can  receive  from  books.’'  See  B.  2. 
Lett.  3.  Melmoth. 

(6.)  The  utility  and  excellence  of  rational 
converfation  cannot  perhaps  be  exprelTed  in 
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words  more  beautiful  and  elegant  than  the 
following,  by  Dr.  Young. 

Good  fenfe  will  fl  gnate.  Thoughts fliut  u^ 
want  air, 

And  fpoil,  like  bales  unopen’d  to  the  fun. 
Had  Thought  been  all,  fweet  Speech  had  been 
'  dehy’d ; 

Speech,  Thought’s  canal  !  Speech,  Thought’s 
criterion  too  ! 

Thought  in  the  mine,  may  come  forth  gold, 
or  drofs  ; 

Wh  en  coin’d  in  words,  we  know  its  real  worth,- 
If  fterling,  {lore  it  for  thy  future  ufe ; 
’Twill  buy  thee  benefit,  perhaps  renown. 
Thought  too,  deliver’d,  is  the  more  pofiefs’d  • 
Teaching  we  learn  ;  and  giving  we  retain 
The  births  of  intelledl  ;  when  dumb,  forgot.- 
Speech  ventilates  our  intelledlual  fire  ; 

Speech  burnifhes  our  mental  magazine; 
Brightens  for  ornament,  and  whets  for  ufe. 
What  numbers,  fheath’d  in  erudition,  lie. 
Plung’d  to  the  hilts  in  venerable  tomes, 

And  rufied  in ;  who  might  have  borne  an  edge. 
And  play’d  a  fprightly  beam,  if  born  to  Speech ; 
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Ifborn  bkii  heirs  of  half  their  mother’s  tongue-? 

o 

’Tis  thoughts  exchange,  which,  like  th’alter^ 
nate  puih 

Of  waves  conHicSling,  breaks  the  learned  fcum, 
And  defecates  the  itudent’s  {landing  pool. 
Rude  Thought  runs  wild  in  Contemplation’s 
field  p 

Converfe,  the  menage,  breaks  it  to  the  bit 
Of  due  rellraint ;  and  Emulation’s  (pur 
Gives  graceful  energy,  by  rivals  aw’d. 

’Tis  Converfe  qualifies  for  folitude. 

As  exercife,  for  falutary  reft. 

Night  .2* 

(7.)  Solomon  tells  us,  that  he  who  walk- 
eth  y/ith  wife’  men  will  be  wife.”  ’Tis  not 
fo  only  in  matters  of  Religion  ,  it  extends  to 
every  circumftance  of  life.  Converfation 
with  men  of  polite  genius,  is  a  certain  method 
for  improving  our  natural  tafte  ^  for  adorning 
and  enriching  the  mind.  It  is  impoftible  (fays 
Mr.  Addifon)  for  a  man  of  the  greateft  parts 
to  confider  any  thing  in  its  whole  extent,  and 
in  all  its  variety  of  lights.  Every  man,  be- 
fides  thofe  general  obfervations  which  are  to 
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Be  made  upon  an  author,  forms  feveral  reflec¬ 
tions,  that  are  peculiar  to  his  own  manner  of 
thinking  :  fo  that  Converfation  will  naturally 
furnifh  us  with  hints  which  we  did  not  at¬ 
tend  to.5  and  make  us  enjoy  other  men’s  parts 
and  reflections,  as  well  as  our  own.  This 
is  the  beft  reafon  I  can  give  for  the  obferva- 
tion  which  feveral  have  made,  that  men  of 
great  genius  in  the  fame  way  of  writing,  fel- 
dom  rife  up  fingly,  but  at  certain  periods  of 
time  appear  together,  and  in  a  body ;  as  they 
did  ,at  Rome,  in  the  reign  of  Auguitus,  and 
in  Greece  about  the  age  of  Socrates.  I  can¬ 
not  think  that  Corneille,  Racine,  'Moli- 
ere,  Boileau,  La  Fontaine,  Bruyere,  BolTu^ 
or  the  Daciers,  would 'have  written  fo  well  as 
they  have  done,  had  they  not  been  friends 
and  contemporaries.”  Spedlator,  N^.  409. 

(8.)  Of  all  the  inconveniencles  attending 
the  intercourfe  of  mankind,  Slander  and  De- 
tradhon  are  the  moft  frequent,  and  in  a  very 
high  degree  odious  and  deteftable.  We  are 
told  of  St.  Bernard,  that  when  he  v/as  draw¬ 
ing  near  his  end,  he  thus  folemnly^addrefled 
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hlmfelf  to  his  brethren,  as  a  dying  man  he^ 
queathing  legacies  to  his  friends.  Three 
things  I  require  you  to  keep  and  obferve  ; 
which  I  remember  to  have  kept,  to  the  beft 
of  my  power,  as  long  as  I  have  lived,  i.  I 
have  not  willed  to  hander  any  perfon  ;  and  if 
any  have  fallen,  I  have  hid  it  as  much  as  pof- 
fible.  2.  I  have  ever  trailed  lefs  to  my  own 
wit  and  underftanding  than  to  any  other’s. 
3.  If  I  were  at  any  time  hurt^  harmed,  and 
annoyed,  I  never  wiOied  vengeance  againfl 
the  party  who  fo  wronged  me.”  This  me¬ 
morable  .fentence  is  peculiarly  applicable  to 
every  branch  of  the  prefent  fubjedl  ,*  Defama¬ 
tion,  infolent  Overbearing,  and  petulant  AnP 
inofity,  being  the  chief  ingredients  that  tend 
to  embitter  Converfation,  and  preclude  its 
improvement  and  advantage. 

(9.)  It  is  always  a  certain  figh  of  an  ill 
heart,  to  be  inclined  to  defamation.  They 
who  are  harmlefs  and  innocent,  can  have  no 
gratification  that  way ;  but  it  ever  arifes 
from  a  neglecl  of  what  is  laudable  in  a  man’s 
felf,  and  an  impatience  of  feeing  it  in  another. 
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How  wretchedly  low  and  contemptible  is  that 
.flate  of  mind,  which  cannot  be  pleafed,  but 
by  what  is  the  fubjedl  of  jufb  lamentation  ? 
This  temper  has  ever  been  in  the  higheft  de¬ 
gree  odious  to  gallant  fpirits,  and  ought  to  he 
fcouted  from  every  fociety  of  men.  The  Per- 
fianfoldier,  whov/as  over-heard  reviling  Alex¬ 
ander  the  Great,  was  well  admonifhed  by  his 
officer,  in  thofe  memorable  words.  “  Sir,  you 
are  paid  to  fight  againfl  Alexander,  and  not 
to  rail  at  him 

(lO.)  Cicero,  in  one  of  his  pleadings,  de¬ 
fending  his  client  from  general  fcandal,  fays 
very  handfomcly,  and  with,  much  reafon, 

There  are  many  who  have  particular  en¬ 
gagements  to  the  profecutor  :  there  are  many 
who  are  known  to  have  ill  will  to  him  for 
whom  I  appear  ;  there  are  many  v/ho  are  na¬ 
turally  addidfed  to  defamation,  and  envious  of 
any  good  to  any  man,  who  may  have  contri¬ 
buted  to  fpread  reports  of  this  kind.  For  no¬ 
thing  is  fq  fwift  as  fcandal ;  nothing  is  more 

*  See  a  well  written  Letter  on  this  fubieft  in  the  Chrif- 
tian’s  Magazine,  yol.  iv,  p.  41 1 — 413. 
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eafily  fent  abroad ;  nothing,  received  with  more 
welcome ;  nothing  difFu^$^  itfelf  fo  univer- 
fally.  I  fliall  not  defire,  that  if  any  report 
to  our  difadvantage  has  any  ground  for  it, 
you  would  overlook  or  extenuate  it.  But, 
if  there  be  any  thing  advanced,  without  a 
perfon  who  can  fay  whence  he  had  it ;  or, 
which  is  attefied  by  one  who  forgot  who  told 
it  him,  or,  who  had  it  from  one  of  fo  little 
confideration,'  that  he  did  not  then  think  it 
worth  his  notice ;  all  fuch  teftimonies  as 
thefe,  I  know  you  v/ill  think  too  fight,  to 
have  any  credit  againfl  the  innocence  and 
honour  of  our  fellow  citizens.”  What  an 
^admirable  rule  and  criterion  of  Converfation 
is  this  !  When  an  ill  report  is  traced,  it  very 
often  vaniflies  among  fuch  as  the  orator  has 
here  recited  :  and  how  defpicable  a  creature 
jnuf:  that  be,  who  is  in  pain  for  what  pafTes 
among  fo  frivolous  a  people  !  Spedlator,  No. 

AV- 

(ll.)  Few  have  more  happily  exprefied 
themfelves  on  the  topick  in  quellion  than 
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Epif^etus.  Gonfider  with  yourfelf  ferioufly, 
fays  he,  what  figure  is  mofi:  fit  for  you  to 
make  in  the  world  ;  and  then  fix  upon  a  me-, 
thod  and  rule  in  order  hereunto ;  which  be 
fure  to  obferve  nicely,  both  at  home  alone, 
and  abroad  in  company. — At  all  publick  en¬ 
tertainments,  and  in  mixed  companies,  keep 
a  firidl:  guard  upon  youiTelf,  lePc  you  be  in- 
fe£l:ed  with  rude  and  vulgar  Converfation  ;  For 
know,  that  tho’  a  man  be  never  fo  clear  liini- 
felf,  yet  by  frequenting  company  that  are 
tainted,  he  v/ill  of  necefiity  contradf  fonie 
pollution  from  them'.  Above  all  things  take 
care  not  to  talk  of  other  people ;  neither  fo 
as  to  cenfure  their  condudf,  nor  to  be  lavifli 
in  their  commendation,  nor  to  make  invidious 
comparifons  between  one  and  another.  In 
familiar  converfation  with  your  friends  and 
acquaintance,  do  not  make  it  your  bufinefs  to 
entertain  the  company  with  tedious  narra¬ 
tives  of  yoLirfelf,  and  your  own  affairs.  Con- 
fider  that  their  fenfations  and  yours  are  very 
different  upon  thefe  occafions  ;  and  though 
the  exploits  by  which  you  have  fignalized 
yourfelfj  the  fucceffes  you  have  obtained,  the 
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dangers  you  have  encountered,  or  the  afflic¬ 
tions  you  have  undergone,  may  be  a  very 
agreeable  ftory  to  Yourfelf  to  tell,  yet  it  will 
not  be  equally  fo  for  Others  to  hear. — As 
little  will  it  become  you  to  render  yourfelf 
the  common  Buffoon,  and  be  always  trying 
to  make  the  company  laugh ;  for  this  is  a  very 
nice  and  ticldifh  thing,  exceedingly  apt  to 
degenerate  into  vice  and  folly  ;  and,  obferve 
it  when  you  v/111,  he  that  only  ftudies  men’s 
Diverfion,  fhall  be  fure  at  the  fame  time  to 
lofe  their  Refpea.— Of  all  kind  of  difcourfe, 
none  is  more  unfafe,  none  more  defpicable 
than  that,  which  breaks  in  upon  Modefty 
and  good  manners  :  whenever  therefore  any 
peffon  in  your  prefence  flies  out  into  Obfce- 
nity,  if  fo  great  a  liberty  can  decently  be 
taken,  reprove  him  publickly,  and  put  a 
flop  to  the  lewd  talk.  But  if  that  cannot 
conveniently  be  done,  do  yourfelf  the  juftice 
to  difapprove  it ;  and,  by  forbearing  to  join 
with  him,  by  blufhing  for  him,  and  by  chiding 
looks,  let  all  the  company  fee  plainly,  that  you 
dctCil  his  filthy  ribaldry.” 
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(i2.)  Eufebius  was  a  man  of  fenfe,  of 
politenefs,  and  of  unafFeded  piety  :  it  oftea 
fhocked  him  to  Ifind  in  the  common  inter- 
courfes  of  life,  that  Chriftians,  who  are 
forbidden  to  fwear  by  any  thing,  affumed 
a  liberty  of  fwearing  by  all  things.  One 
would  think  the  breach  of  a  divine  precept 
was  the  only  defign  they  aim’d  at,  and  difo- 
bedience  to  God’s  commands  their  only  diver- 
fion  ;  as  if,  truly,  it  were  fome  notable  exploit 
to  lay  down  the  language  of  their  country, 
and  take  up  that  of  the  damm’d.  Eufebius 
could  not  endure  this  execrable  jargon.  A 
thoufand  good  qualities  in  a  perfon,  made  no 
atonement  in  his  opinion  for  this  only  bad 
one  j  and  though  he  pitied  thofe  failures,  that 
favour’d  of  weaknefs,  he  never  gave  quarter 
to  blafphemy.  Other  vices,  faid  he,  make 
bold  with  God’s  commands,  this  outrages  his 
very  perfon ;  it  adds  infult  to  difobedience, 
and  contempt  to  abufe  :  it  is  a  fymptom  of 
abfolute  irreligion.  For  who  will  revile  the 
very  Being  he  adores  ?  or  rally  and  worfliip 
the  fame  obje6l  ?  And  what  refp.edl,  fatis- 
VoL.  III.  H 
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faftlon,  or 'credit  can  we  expert  to  -derive 
■^^frorti  him,^  who  turns  upon  his  Creator,  and 
flics  in  the  face  of  the  Omnipotent?” 


(13O  Neander  was  an  excellent  foldier, 
he  fearfed  nothing  but  Fear  ;  he  always  chofe 
the  van,  and  was  often  the  firft  man  on 
the  breach.  All  admir’d  his  courage,  and 
praifed  it ;  and  even  thofe  who  difapproved 
his  condu61:,  did  juftice  to  his  valour.  This 
gentleman  however,  unfortunately  managed 
it  fo,  a^  to  lofe  at  the  table  the  glory  he  won 
in  the  field  ;  and  by  talking  away  in  his 


*  winter  quarters,  diflipated  the  honour  he  had 
purchafed  in  the  whole  campaign.  In  fliort, 
he  was  a  moft  infufferable  Egotift.  “  I  did 

this,  faid  he,  •  at  the  fiege  of  R - ,  and 

this  at  the  battle  of  D-  •  Had  not 

I  feized  on  fuch  a  poft  at  ^  ^  the  army 
“  had  been  in  danger.”  One  would  have 
thought  all  the  generals  and  foldiers  had 
’ '  been  in  garrifon,  and  that  Neander,  with 
his  fmall  brigade  alone,  had  defeated  the 
■  defigns  of  the  French.  This  over-grown 
vanity  coft  him  dear  :  inftead  gf  gaining  the 
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reputation  of  a  General,  he  went  off  with 
that  of  a  Fop  ;  and  all  concluded,  that  he 
was  too  ambitious  of  praife,  to  deferve  any. 
Your  deep  rivers  move  with  a  filent  majefty  ; 
fhallow  brooks  alone  make  a  noife  and  tumult 
among  the  pebbles.  The  great  marftial  de 
"  Turenne  never  fpoke  of  himfelf,  but  when 
forced,  and  even  then  with  modefty  :  and 
though  the  king  was  wholly  indebted  to  the 
wife  condudf  of  this  gallant  man  for  many 
victories,  yet  Turenne  never  was  the  man  to 
blazon  it ;  on  the  contrary  he  would  lay  his  . 
Mifearriages  at  his  own  do.or,'  and  Succefs  at 
that  of  his  officers  and  foldiers.  This  made 
him  appear  great  even  in  his  overthrow  ;  and 
generally  his  moderation  was  more  glorious 
to  him  than  vi6tory.  Imitate  the  filcnce  of 
this  hero,  not  the  noify  impertinence  of  fools. 
Carry  off  the  fatisfadtion  of  performing  great 
actions,  and  let  others  acquire  and  enjoy  the 
honour  of  praifing  them.  For  he  that  ex- 
alteth  himfelf  {hall  be  abafed,. while  they  only 
who  humble  themfelves,  iliall  be  exalted. 
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;  (14.)  It  was  wholefome  counfel  which  an 
old  gentleman  gave  to  his  young  friend  5 
Avoid,  my  dear  fir,  the  modifh  rant  of  Oaths 
and  imprecations  :  it  is  an  ungenteel  dialedl, 
as  well  as  unchriflian,  and  clafhes  both  with 
the  rules  of  breeding,  and  of  the  gofpel. 
Cuftom,  indeed,  has  made  them  fafhionable, 
but  neither  can  make  them  civil  or  lawful ; 
for  vice  can  never  plead  prefcription.  In 
k  word,  whatever  jars  with  religion  and 
attacks  good  breeding,  is  below  a  gentleman ; 
and  therefore,  in  fpite  of  example  and  pradlice, 
I  muft  caution  you  againfl  fome  parts  of 
Englifh  civility ;  for  though  they  pafs  by  con- 
fent  in  the  Englifh  dominions,  they  will  not 
bear  the  teft  of  other  nations.  I  know  fome 
are  ready  to  fling  a  veil  on  tliofe  bear-garden 
expreiflons,  fo  frequent  in  converfation,  and 
to  wafh  over  their  impiety  with  fair  pretences. 
But,  {fill,  Sir,  the  fillinefs  of  the  excufe  can¬ 
not  ftifle  the  monftrous  incivility  of  the  com- 
pliifient.  For,  though  it  may  fignify  nothing 
to  him  who  receives  it  as  words  of  courfe$ 
it  will  fignify  much  to  him  who  uttered  it, 
when  poffibly  he  himfelf  has  forgot  it. 
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Though  a  friend  may  let  fuch  curfes  fall  to 
the  ground,  God  will  put  them  to  account ; 
and  though  they  Hand  for  cyphers  in  England, 
they  may  purchafe  eternal  torments  in  hell 

(15*)  ^  prudent  man  will  avoid  talking 
much  of  any  particular  fcience,  for  which 
he  is  remarkably  famous.  There  is  not  a 
handfoiner  thing  faid  of  Mr.  Cowley,  in  his 
whole  life,  than  that  none  but  his  intimate 
friends  ever  difeoyered  he  was  a  great  Poet, 
by  his  difeourfe.  Befides  the  decency  of  this 
rule,  it  is  certainly  founded  in  that  good  po¬ 
licy  of  which  Mr.  (>ocke,  as  abovementioned, 
fo  well  availed  himfelf.  A  man  who  talks 
of  any  thing  he  is  already  famous  for,  has 
little  to  get,  but  a  great  deal  to  lofe, 

(16.)  Notwithftanding  all  the  advantages 
of  youth,  few  young  people  pleafe  in  conver-^ 

*  For  fome  clofe  refledlions  addrefled  to  a  perfon  of  dilj« 
tindlion,  and  otherwife  very  amiable,  but  a  cominoa  fwear- 
erj  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  Chriftian’s  Ma^asine, 
vol,  ii,  p.4So« 
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fation.  The  reafon  is,  that  want  of  experi¬ 
ence  makes  them  pofitive ;  and  what  they  fay 
is  rather  with  a  defign  to  pleafe  themfelves, 
than  to  edify  or  entertain  any  one  elfe.  If 
there  can  be  any  thing  more  filly  than  this, 
it  is  the  ftrange  pleafure  fome  illiberal  people 
take,  in  what  they  call  fpeaking  their 
minds.”  A  man  of  this  ftamp  will  fay  a  rude 
thing  for  the  mere  pleafure  of  faying  it,  when 
an  oppofite  behaviour,  full  as  fenfible  and* 
more  innocent,  might  have  prefer ved  his 

.1 

friend,  or  made  his  fortune. 

(17.)  Sir  Richard  Steele  obferves,  that 
there  are  fome  men  who  on  all  occafions,  in 
all  companies,  talk  in  the  fame  circle  and 
round  of  chat  as  they  have  picked  up  in 
their  daily  peregrinations.  I  remember,  fays 
he,  at  a  full  table  in  the  city,  one  of  thefe 
ubiquitary  wits  was  entertaining  the  company 
with  a  Soliloquy  (for  fo  I  call  it,  when  a 
man  talks  to  thofe  who  do  not  underhand 
him)  concerning  Wit  and  Humour.  An 
honefl  gentleman,  who  fat  next  to  me,  and 
was  worth  half  a  plumb,  hared  at  him,  and 
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obfervlng  there  was  fome  fenfcj  as  bethought, 
mixed  with  his  impertinence,  whifperW  me,’ 
Take  my  word  for  it,  this  fellow  is  more  ^ 
knave  than  fool.”  This  was  all'  my  good 
friend’s  applaufe  of  the  wittieft  man  of  talk 
that  I  was  ever  p refen t  at,  which  wanted 
nothing  to  make  it  excellent,  but  that  there 
was  no  occafion  for  it.  SeeTatler,  N®.  244* 

(18.)  The  fame  ingenious  author  has  the 
following  remarks  on  loquacity.  I  look 
upon  a  tedious  talker,  or  what  is  gene¬ 
rally  known  by  the  name  of  a  ftory-teller, 
to  be  much  more  infufterable,  than  even  a 
prolix  writer.  An  Author  may  be  tofs’d  out 
of  your  hand,  and  thrown  afide,  when  he 
grows  dull  and  tirefome  j  but  fuch  liberties 
are  fo  far  from  being  allowed  towards  thefe 
Orators  in  common  Converfation,  that.I  have 
known  a  challenge  fent  a  perfon,  for  going 
out  of  the  room  abruptly,  and  leaving  a  man 
of  honour  in  the  midft  of  a  differtation^ 
The  life  of  man  is  too  fhort  for  a  ftory-teller. 
Mcthufalem  might  be  half  an  hour  in  telling 

H  4 
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what  o’clock  it  was  :  But,foir-  iis  Poftdiluvi- ' 
anSj  we  ought  to  do  every  thing  in  hafte ; 
and  in  our  fpee'ches  as  well  as  avSlions  remem¬ 
ber,  that  our  time  is  fliort.  I  would  eftablifli 
but  one  great  general  rule  to  be  obferved  in 
all  Converfation,  which  is  this,  “  That  men 
fhould  hot  talk  to  pleafe  themfelves,  but  thofe 
that  hear  them.”  This  would  make  them 
confider,  whether  what  they  fpeak  be  worth 
hearing  ;  whether  there  be  either  wit  br  fenfe 
in  what  they  are  about  to  fay ;  and  whether 
it  be  adapted  to  the  Time  wheir,  thb  Place 
where,  and  the  Perfon  to  whom  itisTpokeh, 

(19.)  A  certain  celebrated  noblemah, 

*  ^ 

fpeaking  of  anbther,  remarkable  in  Gonver* 

* 

fation  for  his  loquacity  and  manner  of  addrefs, 
obferved,  That  he  was  always  too  big  for 
his  company.”  This  fault  is  not  a  whit  tlie 
lefs  unpardonable,  for  being  fo  very  com¬ 
mon  :  it  is  neither  good-natured,  nor  juft, 
nor  decent  5  but  the  certain  mark  of  a  defi-: 
cient  judgment.  Good  nature  is  more  agree¬ 
able  in  Gonvcrfation  than  Wit,  and  'gives  a 
certain  air  to  the  countenance  vrhich  is  more 
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amiable  than  Beauty.  It  IheWs  virtue  in  the 
faireft  light ;  takes  olF  in  feme  meafure  from 
the  deformity  of  vice,  and  makes  even  folly 

and  impertinence  fupportable.  • 

0 

»  ft  » 

-{20.)  I  remember,  fays  lord  Herbert, 
that  at  the  time  I  was  about  sferew  years  old, 
I  Was  corredbed  For  going  to  eiiils  with  tW’Hj 
fchool-fell-ows,  being  both  eMerthan  myfejf ; 
but  never  for  telling  a  lye,  or  any  other  fault ; 
my  natural  difpofition  and  inclination  being 
fo  contrary  to  ail  fai’f^ii'OGd,  that,  being  de¬ 
manded  whether  I  had  eomniitted  any  fault 
whereof  I  might  be  juftly  fufpe^d,  I  did 
ufe  ever  to  'COnfefs  it  freely  ;  and  thereupon 
choofmg  rather  to  fuffer  rorredliGn,  tban  to 
ftain  my  mind  with  tel'lin'g  a  I'ye^  which  I 
did  judge  then,  no  time  could  ever  deface ; 
and  I  can  afBrm  to  all  the  world  truly,  that 
from  my  firft  infancy  to  this  hour,  I  told  not 
willingly  any  thing  that  was  falfe,  my  foul 
naturally  having  an  antipathy  to  lying  and 
deceit.”  See  his  Life,  written  by  himfelf, 
p.  23. 
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(21.)  Zeno  the  philofopher  being  prefent, 
when  a  perfon  of  a  loquacious  difpofition 
play’d  himfelf  off,  faid,  v/ith  an  air  of  con¬ 
cern  in  his  couiitenancc,  I  perceive  that 
poor  gentleman  is  ill.  He  has  a  violent  flux 
upon  him.”  The  companj”*  was  alarm’d  ; 
and  the  rhetorician  flopped  in  his  career  : 

Yes,”  added  Zeno,  The  flux  is  fo  vio¬ 
lent,  that  it  has  carried  his  ears  into  his 
tongue,”  j 

(22.)  The  fignificance  and  importance  of 
frivolous,  trifling  Converfation  was  fmartly 
reprefented  by  a  philofopher :  who  being 
afk’d  how  he  left  the  company  employed, 
made  anfwer,  Some  in  milking  the  ram  ; 
others  in  holding  the  pail,” 
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On  Friendship. 


JOHN  xiii.  23. 

Noiv  there  was  leaning  on  Jefus’s  bofom^  One  of 
his  difcipksj  whom  Jefus  loved. 

‘  -V  ^ 

L  E  A  S  U  R  E,  to  be  really  fuch,  muft 
be  the  matter  of  our  own  free  choice, 
our  voluntary  eledtion  :  whatever  is  com¬ 
manded,  immediately  becomes  duty  :  and 
though  by  the  goodnefs  and  wifdom  of  the 
Commander,  the  paths  of  duty  may  lead  to 
thofe  of  pleafantnefs,  as  in  the  cafe  of  reli¬ 
gion  ;  yet,  ftridlly  and  properly  fpeaking, 
Pleafure  can  never  be  enjoined  by  any  autho- 
ritv,  can  never  fubmit  to  the  bonds  of  obli- 

V  ' 

gation. 


A  want  of  attention  to  this  obvious  remark, 
has  drawn  from  the  pen  of  a  noble  writer 
an  unwary  cenfure  upon  the  gofpel  of  Chrift, 


I 


♦  Lord  Shaftfbury, 
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as  if  it  were  extremely  deficient,  In  having 
no  where  enjoined  or  required  the  exercife 
of  Friendship  ;  a  virtue,  fays  he,  the  moft 
amiable  and  excellent ;  which  Epicurus 
himfelf  taught  and  pradlifed  ;  and  whofe 
morality,  he  would  infmuate  from  thence, 
is  preferable  to  that  of  Jefus  Chrif!:.'' 

r 

We  entirely  agree,  my  young  friends,  with 
the  noble  writer,  that  no  virtue  can  be  more 
amiable  and  excellent  than  Friendfliip  ;  no 
pleafures  more  refined  and  cheating,  than 
thofe  which  Friendfhip  aftords.  We  mean 
to  recommend  them,  as  the  mod:  valuable 
acquifition,  as  the  highefl  enjoyment  of  your 
lives.  But  at  the  fame  time,  we  do  not,  we 
cannot  enjoin  them  as  a  Duty  ;  we  cannot 
bind  them  upon  you,  as  indifpenfible  Obli¬ 
gations  :  Nor,  if  you  fliould  mifs  of  the  plea¬ 
fures  of  Friendfhip,  if  you  fhould  not  be  able 
to  find  that  pearl  of  great  price,  a  real  Friend, 
fhall  we  therefore  condemn  you  as  criminal, 
or  adjudge  you  as  guilty  of  an  adf  of  fin. 
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For  Friendfhip  [we  will  take  lord  Staftf- 
bury’s  own  definition]  is  that  peculiar  rela^ 
tion,  which  is  farmed  by  a  confent  and 
harmony  of  minds,  by  mutual  efleem,  and 
reciprocal  tendernefs  and  afFedlioa  Never 
therefore,  can  Friendfhip  be  confidered  or 
enjoined  as  an  indifpenfible  Duty,  lince  our 
lot  in  life  may  never  call:  us  amongfi:  thofe, 
whofe  minds  may  harmonize  vrith  our  own : 
-  and  confequently  the  Gofpcl  could  not  enforce 
it  as  a  duty.  Friendfliip  is  rather  to  be  con¬ 
fidered  as  a  rare  and  fingular  Bieiling,  vo.uch- 
fafed  perhaps  to  few,  but  when  vouchfafed, 
one  of  the  mofl  e^quifite  cordials  in  humafii 
life.  ’Tis  true,  there  are  Certain  Virtues 
necefiary  to  the  prefervation  and  continuance 
of  Friendfliip,  once  engaged  in,  of  which 
we  ftiall  hereafter  fpeak,  and  the  "want 
whereof  is  highly  criminal.  But  the  Gofpel, 
as  we  fhall  find,  very  ftri^ly  requires  apd 
enjoins  thefe  Virtues, 

*  Friendfhip  has  been  otherwife  Well  deuned,  An  union 
between  juft  and  good  men,  in  their  joint  intereft  and  con-^ 
c^nment,  and  for  the  advancement  thereof.’^ 

3  ,  ,  ■  :-> 
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But  though  this  be  the  exadi;  ftate  of  the 
cafe,  though  Friendfhip,  confidered  as  a  pe¬ 
culiar  and  aiFedflonate  relation,  farmed  by 
confent  and  harmony  of  minds,  could  never 
be  enforced  under  penal  fandfions  as  a  duty, 
in  the  gofpel,  or  any  fyftem  of  morals  :  Yet 
they  furely  muft  be  very  blind,  and  very 
inattentive,  who  afierti  that  even  this  kind 
of  Friendfhip  is  taken  no  notice  of  m  our 
blefled  religion.  The  example  of  the  grdat 
Founder  of  our  faith  contradicts  the  afTertion 

N 

in  the  ftrongeft  manner.  Jesus,  whofe 
heart  was  warm  with  all  the  moft  commen¬ 
dable  and  generous  afFedlions  of  the  human 

■i 

nature,  felt,  approved,  and  recommended 

the  felicity  of  particular  Friendfhip.”  You 
have  frequent  mention  of  his  friend”  in 
the  gofpel,  under  the'^  flriking  appdiation 
of  the  dtfdpky  whom  Jefus  loved,  Jefus 
undoubtedly  loved  all  his  difciptes,  loved  all 
mankind  ;  but  the  love  which ‘he  bore  to 
this  happy'  difciple,  this  favoured  John, 
was  of  another'  and  a  different  kind.  His 
love  to  all  ' the  world  was  a  love  of  bencvor 
lence  and  good  will  :  His  love  to  John 
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a  love  of  tendernefs  and  afFeft ion,  formed 
by  a  peculiar  confent  and  harmony  of  minds  ’; 

was  the  love  of  friend  to  friend/’ 

St.  John,  however,  doth  not  feem  to  have 
been  the  only  perfon  whom  our  blelied  Lord 
diftinguiflied  in  this  manner ;  he  appears  to 
.  have  had  a  peculiar  Friendfhip  for  Lazarus 
alfo.  Lordj  behold  HE  WHOM  THOU  lovest 
is  fick^  was  the  meffage .  which  the  affli^Sled 
.fillers  fent  to  Jefus  ;  and  which  evidently 
exprefies  his  tender  and  particular  regard. 
Indeed  all  of  this  amiable  family  appear  to 
have  fhared  the  peculiar  Friendiliip  of  Chrift. 
He  LOVED  Martha^  and  her  ftjler^  and  Lazarus  y 
the  facred  writer  tells  us ;  and  when,  com- 
paflionate  and  tender-hearted.  He  wept  over 
.the  grave  of  the  latter,  the  remark  of  thofe 
who  flood  by  was.  Behold  how  He  loved 
him  !  In  all  which  places,  the  words  cannot 
be  underftood  of  that  general  Philanthropy 
or  good  will  which  Jefus  bore,  and  all  his 
followers  are  enjoin’d  to  bear,  towards  each 
other  ;  but  of  that  peculiar  love,”  that 
affeclion  and  tendernefs  which  we  feel  for 
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individuals,  and  which  conftitutes  the  pe- 
.cnliar  relation  of  Friendfliip/" 

Thus  you  learn,  my  young  friends,  (the. 
more  to  recommend  the  virtue  to  you,)  that 
■Friendihip  is  enforced  by  the  gofpel,  and 
in  the  only  manner  by  which  it  could  be 
enforced ;  namely,  by  the  example  of  Him,  . 
whom  it  is  your  duty,  as  it  will  be  your 
higheft  happinef5,  to  follow.  And  we  may 
perhaps,  on  this  view  of  the  fubje6i:,  with¬ 
out  any  danger  adopt  that '  noble  writer’s 
words,  when  he  fays,  I  could  be  almoft 
, tempted  to  think,  that  the  true  reafon  why 
fome  of  the  mod:  heroic  virtues  (as  Friend- 
fhip,  &c.  )  have  fo  little  notice  taken  of  them 
in  our  holy  religion,  is,  becaufe  there  would 
have  been  fo  little  room  left  for  dtftntcrcjled- 
rnefs^  had  they  been  entitled  to  a  fhare  of  that 

infinite  reward,-  which  providence  has  by 

•  ». 

revelation  afiigned  to  other  duties  A  re¬ 
mark,  doubtlefs,  in  a  great  ineafure  jud,  fa 
•far  as  peculiar  Friendihip^’  is  concerned  ; 

-  ♦  Seethe  Char.. (fleriihcSj  val.  u 


''-'I'-S.- 
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which  being  no  Duty,  can  never  be  entered 
into  on  the  view  of  future  Rewards  ;  which 
the  utmofl:  difmtereftednefs  only  can  render 
truly  (incere ;  and  the  immediate  purpofe  of 
which  feems  to  he  the  augmentation  of  our 
private  happinefs  in  this  life  :  Though  cer¬ 
tainly,  it  mud:  be  allowed,  that  the  Chriflian 
Religion  fublimates  Fricnddiip  to  the  highelf 
perfedxion,  by  uniting  fouls  in  fuch  a  bond 
of  amity,  as  they  are  allured  time  itfelf  can 
never  ded:roy.  Whence  v/e  learn,  that  true 
Chriifian  Friendfhip,  founded  on  Virtue, 
on  which  all  real  friendlhip  mud:  be  founded, 
is,  and  mud:  necelTarily  be  fuperior  to  all 
friendfhip  under  every  other  fyffem  ;  becaufe 
a  friendlhip  of  this  kind  loolcs  with  cond- 
dence  beyond  the  grave,  and  triumphs  in  a 
certain  Eternity, 

I  mud:  not-,  however,  omit  to  obferve,  my 
young  friends,  (to  corroborate  at  lead:  what  I 
have  advanced,)  that  as  we  acknowledge  and 
hold  the  Divinity  of  the  old  Tedament,  as 
well  as  of  the  New  ;  fo  to  diew  the  perfeef 
agreement  and  conformity  of  .each  with  the 
VoL.  HI.  -I 
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other,  we  may  colle6l  from  thence  both 
precepts  ^  and  examples  of  this  divine  virtue. 
Eminently  plcafing  and  heroic  was  the  Friend - 
fhip  of  David  and  Jonathan.  1  am  dijirejfed 
for  thee^  my  brother  fonathayi^  fays  the  plain¬ 
tive  and  furviving  David  ^  Very  pleafant  haft 
thou  been  unto  me ;  thy  love  to  me  was  wonder¬ 
ful  ;  puffing  the  love  of  wotnen  !  Indeed  we 
mufl:  not  expedl  to  meet  with  many  exam¬ 
ples  of  this  kind  :  True  Friendfhip  is  rare; 
hath  ever  been  rare  in  the  world,  fo  many 
qualifications  are  neceflary  to  form  and  com- 
pleat  it.  It  was  enough  for  a  David  to  find 
one  Jonathan, 

What  has  been  thus  far  advanced  appears 
to  me  fufficient  to  vindicate  the  Gofpel,  and  to 
fix  the  right  notion  of  Frieiidfliip.  But  before 
I  proceed,  permit  me  juft  to  remark,  that 
fome  by  Friendfliip  mean  only  that  bene¬ 
volence,  which  unites  virtuous  minds  in 
the  facred  bands  of  a  fpecial,  cordial  affec¬ 
tion.’^  And  thus  linderftood,  never  was 


*  See  particularly  the  book  of  Proverbs* 
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Friendfhip  more  ftrongly  recommended,  and 
enforced,  than  by  the  gofpel  of  Jefus  Chrift  ; 
which  requires  us  to  love  and  to  do  good  to 
all  mankind.  In  this  fenfe  Bilhop  Taylor  ^ 
obferves  well,  that  Chriftian  charity  is 
Friendfhip  to  all  the  world.”  And  certainly, 
this  charity,  or  love,  is  enjoined  in  the  new 
Teftament  in  the  moR:  forcible  and  exalted 
manner  imaginable :  Hereby  perceive  We  the 
love  of  God^  fays  St.  John,  becaufe  He  [Jefus 
Chrift,  the  God-Man]  layd  doivn  his  life 
for  us  :  And  We  [after  the  example  of  fuch 
confummate  love]  ought  to  lay  down  our  lives 
for  the  brethren^ 

Now  though  no  benevolence  can  be  carried 
to  a  nobler  height,  yet  there  feems  to  me  no 
doubt,  that  particular  Friendfliip  is  different 
from  this  general  Benevolence ;  which  re¬ 
quires  the  fame  love  of  good-will  and  bro¬ 
therly  fervice  to  all  our  fellow  Chriftians. 
Whereas  particular  Friendfhip  is  an  imme¬ 
diate  attachment  of  the  mind  to  a  perfon 


*  See  his  Opufcula,  &-c, 
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peculiarly  chofen  und  beloved ;  for  whom  you 
have  not  only  this  general  benevolence,  but 
a  tendernefs  and  afFedlion  interefling  you  more 
efpecially  in  every  thing  which  concerns 
him.  It  mufl:  however  be  allowed,  that 
the  high  principle  of  Chriftian  Benevolence 
prevailing  in  the  heart,  is  one  of  the  beft 
preparatives,  as  it  is  the  noblefl  foundation 
for  private  Friendfliip, 

•  • 

Befides,  it  flioiild  be  remarked,  that  uni- 
venal  as  the  benevolence  of  our  minds  ouo'ht 

t) 

to  be,  that  benevolence  in  its  exercife  muft 
be  contraaed  within  the  fphere  of  thofc 
amongft  whom  we  dwell  :  and  the  nature  of 
the  human  heart  is  fuch,  where  it  is  not 
frozen  up  by  chilling  Selfilhnefs,  thatit  bears 
us  warmly  and  irrefiftibly  to  near  and  pri¬ 
vate  conneaions,  in  which  W^e  may  freely 
repofe  ourfelves,  and  find  reft  :  Where  we 
may  communicate  our  more  intimate  feelings, 
and  by  the  reciprocal  tendernefs  of  affeaion, 
live  to,  and  enjoy  as  it  were,  a  fecond  felf*. 

••  £lt  cnlm  Tcrus  Amicus,  taiujuam  alter  Idenit  Ciccrui 
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Intending  man  for  focial  happinefs,  God, 
in  great  wifdom  and  goodnefs,  gave  this 
impulfeto  the  human  heart:  and  with  equal 
wifdom  and  goodnefs,  He  hath  provided  a 
variety  of  near  and  dear  relations,  in  which 
man  may  freely  allow  to  himfelf  the  full 
exercife  of  this  heaven-implanted  impulfe. 
One  of  thefe  is  Friendfliip  Right  and 
commendable  in  itfelf,  as  we  may  fairly 
gather  from  this  natural  propenfity  of  the 
uncorrupted  heart  to  it  ,  But  that  heart 
bears  yet  another  teftimony  to  the  propriety 
and  excellence  of  Fricndfln'p,  by  the  tacit  ap¬ 
probation  which  it  immediately  gives  to,  and 
the  genuine  refpe6l:  and  efteem  v/hich  it 
immediately  feels  forthofe  worthy  Pairs,  whofe 
names  are  handed  dov/n  to  pofterity  by  the 
faithful  hihorian,  as  eminent  in  this  virtue, 
and  peculiarly  diftinguifhed  for  their  recipro¬ 
cal  afFedlion  f*  And  the  heart  rarely  errs 

*  Facile  indicabat  natura  vim  fuam,  See. — Una  eft  enim 
Amicitia  in  rebus  humanis,  de  cujus  utilkate  omnes  uno  or«- 
confentiunt.  Cicero  de  Amicitia. 

j-  Sec  the  Anecdotes,  No.  4.  Ex  omnibus  faeculis  vix  tria 
aut  quatuor  nominantur  paria  amicorum,  Sec.  fays  Cicero, 
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or  mifleads  us,  in  hints  and  admonitions  of 
this  kind.  Here  it  is  eminently  faithful; 
for  the  Friendihip  which  we  thus  as  it  were 
involuntarily  approve  and  admire,  is  unquef- 
tionably,  my  young  friends,  one  of  the  moft 
■ftngular  pleafures  and  comforts  of  the  human 
life. 


For  think,  what  a  pleafure,  what  a  com¬ 
fort  it  is  to  have  one  in  perfedt  amity  with 
you,  to  whom  you  can  at  all  times  unbofom 
yourfelf  with  confidence  and  with  fafety  ! 
with  whom  you  can  enjoy  all  the  refinements 
and  the  peculiar  pleafures  of  rational  conver- 
fation  ^  !  One,  who  will  tenderly  enter  into 
and  fhare  all  your  griefs  One,  who  will 
kindly  participate  in  all  your  joys,  thus 
heightening  the  one,  and  alleviating  the 
other  !  What  a  pleafure  to  have  a  Friend, 
upon  the  wifdom  and  fidelity  of  whofe  coun¬ 


in  his  treatife  of  Frlendfhip  j  from  whence  I  ihall  quote  the 
more  fparingly,  as  I  could  wilh  to  recommend  a  frequent 
perufal  of  it. 


*  See  p.  8j. 
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fels  you  can  furely  rely  in  all  your  diffi¬ 
culties,  in  all  your  embarraffments ;  whole 
power  and  intereft  will  always  be  ready  to 
fuccour  and  affift  ;  or  whole  love,  at  leaft,  will 
always  be  forward  to  confole,  to  delight,  to 
chear  and  refrefh  you  !  Providence  gives  no¬ 
thing  in  mortal  life  more  valuable,  than  fuch 
a  friend  *  !  But  the  difficulty  of  the  acquifi- 
tion  is  proportionate  to  the  value  ;  For,  as  we 
obferved,  nothing  in  mortal  life  is  moie  laie  5 
nor  can  we  wonder  at  tbis,  when  we  confider 
not  only  the  ftate  of  the  world,  and  the  ge¬ 
neral  attachment  of  men  to  felf-intereft,  but 
the  variety  of  particulars  necellary  to  render 
Friendfliip  firm  and  endearing. 

I  cannot  exprefs  my  own  fentiments  better, 
or  advife  you,  my  young  friends,  more  fully 
of  the  difficulties  which  attend  the  acquifi- 
tion  of  real  Friendfhip,  than  in  the  words 


•  Solem  e  mundo  tollere  videntur,  qui  amlcitiam  a  vit£ 
tollunt ;  qua  a  Diis  immortalibus  nihil  melius  habemus, 
nihil  jucundius,  &c,— Cicero. 
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of  one  of  the  moff  mafterly  writers  of  thd 
age  When  Socrates,  fays  he,  Was  build¬ 
ing  hitnfelf  a  houfe  at  Athens^  being  afkeci 
by  one,  that  obferved  the  littlenefs  of  the 
defign,  why  a  man  fo  eminent  would  not 
have  an  abode  more  fuitable  to  his  dig;nity ; 
he  replied,  That  he  fhoiild  think  himfelf 
fufficiently  accommodated,  if  he  could  fee 
that  narrow  habitation  filled  with  real 
fiiends.  Such  was  the  opinion  of  this  great 
mafter  of  human  life,  concerning  the  infre-^ 
quency  of  fuch  an  union  of  minds,  as  mieht 
deferve  the  name  of  Friendihip.  So  many 
qualities  are  indeed  requifite  to  the  poiTibility 
of  Friendihip,  and  fo  many  accidents  muft 
concur  to  its  rife  and  its  continuance,  that 
the  greateft  part  of  mankind  content  them- 
felves  without  it,  and  fupply  its  place  as 
they  can,  with  intereft  and  dependance. 

Multitudes  are  unqualified  for  a  conffant 
and  warm  reciprocation  of  benevolence,  as 

*  Dr.  Johnfon,  In  the  Rambler,  vol,  ii. 
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they  are  incapacitated  for  any  other  elevated 
excellence,  by  perpetual  attention  to  their 
Intereft,  and  unrefifting  fubjeclion  to  their 
PafTions  1 — But  not  only  this  hateful  and 
confirmed  corruption,  but  many  varieties  or 
difpofition  not  inconfifient  with  common 
degrees  of  virtue,  may  exclude  briendfhip 
from  the  heart.  Some,  ardent  enough  in 
their  benevolence,  and  defedlive  neither  in 
officioufnefs  nor  liberality,  are  mutable  and 
uncertain ;  foon  attradled  by  new  objcdfs, 
difp-ufted  without  oiTence,  and  alienated 

O 

without  enmity. — Others  are  foft  and  ficxi-> 
ble  ;  eafily  influenced  by  reports  and  whif- 
pers ;  readv  to  catch  alarms  from  every  du¬ 
bious  circumfLance,  and  to  lifien  to  every 
fufpicion  w^hich  envy  and  flattery  fnall 
fuggefi: ;  to  follow  the  opinion  of  every  con¬ 
fident  advifer,  and  move  by  the  impuife  of 
the  lafi:  breath. — Some  are  impatient  of  con- 
tradidlion  ;  more  willing  to  go  wrong  by  their 
own  judgment,  than  to  be  indebted  for  a 
better  or  a  fafer  way  to  the  fagacity  or 
another  5  inclined  to  confider  counfel  as 
inful t,  and  enquiry  as  want  of  confidence  j 
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and  to  confer  their  regard  on  no  o;her  terms 
than  unreferved  fubmiilion  and  implicit 
compliance. — Some  are  dark  and  involved, 
equally  careful  to  conceal  good  and  bad 
purpofes  ;  and  pleafed  with  producing  eftecls 
by  invifible  meanSj  and  fhewing  their  defign 
only  in  its  execution.  Others  are  univer- 
fally  communicative,  alike  open  to  every 
lye,  and  equally  profufe  of  their  own  fccrets, 
and  thofe  of  others  ;  without  the  ncceflary 
vi'^ilance  of  caution,  or  the  honeft  art  of 
prudent  integrity^  ready  to  accufe  v/ithout 
malice,  and  to  betray  without  treachery. — 
Any  of  thefe  may  be  ufeful  to  the  com¬ 
munity,  and  pafs  through  the  world  with 
the  reputation  of  good  purpofes  and  uncor¬ 
rupted  morals  :  but  they  arc  unfit  for  elefe 
and  tender  Intimacies.  He  cannot  properly 
be  chofen  for  a  Friend,  whofe  kindnefs  is 
exhaled  by  its  own  warmth,  or  frozen  by 
the  f  rll  blaf:  of  f  ander  :  He  cannot  be  a 
ufeful  Counfellor,  who  will  hear  no  opinion 
but  his  own  :  He  will  not  much  invite  cen- 
f  dcnce,  v/hofe  principal  maxim  is  to  fufpedl ; 
nor  can  the  candour  and  franknefs  of  that 
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man  be  much  efteemed,  who  fpreads  his  arms 
to  human  kind,  and  makes  every  man  with¬ 
out  diftin6lion  a  denizon  of  his  bofom.” 


You  fee,  my  young  friends,  from  the  above 
fine  pi6lure  of  human  difpofitioiis, — -drawn  by 
the  ftrong  pencil  of  this  great  moral  mafier, 
— what  difficulties  attend  the  acquifition  of 
a  real  and  conftant  friend.  Yours,  indeed, 
is  that  period  of  life,  when  this  acquifition 
is  moil  commonly  made,  and  made  mofi: 
firmly.  Friendfhips  contra61:ed  in  youth, 
as  mofi:  fincere,  are  generally  mofi:  lafiing. 
The  heart,  in  that  happy  feafon,  unpolluted 
by  the  vices,  and  unhackneyed  in  the  ways 
of  the  v/orld,  obeys  without  referve  its 
natural  propenfity,  and  cleaves  with  undif- 
fembled  fincerity  to  fimilar  fincerity  v/ith 
its  own.  Samenefs  of  temper  and  fentiment 
unites  youthful  minds,  without  any  views 
of  interefi,  without  any  fiiew  of  defign  ; 
and  as  the  loadfione  drawls  the  iron,  almoft 
irrefiftably  attrads  them 


*  Great  Souls  by  Inflinfl:  to  each  other  turn. 
Demand  Alliance,  and  in  Friendship  burn. 
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Indulge,  my  young  friends,  the  pleafing, 
the  generous  impulfe  :  Rut,  that  the  Friend- 
fhips  thus  begun  in  youth,  may  hR  through 
life,  and  footh  you  to  the  clcfe  v/lth  their 
pleafures  and  their  comforts.  Suffer  me  to 
admonifh  you  of  that  foundation,  v/hich 
alone  can  render  Friendfliip  firm  and 
lading,  It  is  virtue  the  only  fure 
and  folid  bafis  whereon  it  can  be  built.  If 
founded  on  other  and  lefs  worthy  motives, 
its  continuance  is  fhort,  precarious ;  and 
as  thofe  motives  ftift  and  vary,  it  will  vary 
with  them,  like  the  vane  v/ith  the  wind. 
Indeed  fuch  unions  deferve  not  the  name  of 
Friendlliip  ;  they  are  and  fliould  be  deemed 
Confederacies  only,  fo  much  the  more  dan¬ 
gerous  and  hurtful,  as  the  caufes  uniting  are 
more  mean  and  vicious. 

No,  my  young  friends,  that  Friend- 
fhip”  may  be  at  once  fond  and  lading,  there 
mud  not  only  be  equal  virtue  on  each 
part,  but  virtue  of  the  fame  kind  :  not  only 
the  fame  end  mud  be  prepofed,  but  the  fame 
paeans  mud  be  approved  by  both.  We  are 

*  Nec  fine  VirtuteAmicitiaefle  ullopadlopoteR^&c.  Cicero. 
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often,  by  fuperficial  accomplifbmcnts,  and 
accidental  endearments,  induced  to  love 
thofe  whom  we  cannot  efleem  ;  we  are 
Ibmetimes,  by  great  abilities  and  inconteiti- 
ble  evidences  of  virtue,  compelled  to  efieein 
thofe,  v/hom  we  cannot  love.  But  Fricnd- 
fhip  compounded  of  efteem  and  love,  derives 
from  one  its  ‘‘  Tcndernefs,’^  and  its  Per¬ 
manence”  from  the  other ;  and  therefore 
requires  not  only  that  its  candidates  fliould 
gain  the  Judgment,  but  that  they  fhould 
attradf  the  AfFedlions  :  that  they  fhould  not 
only  be  firm  in  the  day  of  diftiefs,  but  gay 
in  the  hour  of  profperity  :  not  only  ufeful 
in  exigencies,  but  pleafing  and  famdliar  in 
focial  life.  Their  prefence  fliouid  give  chear-- 
fulnefs  as  well  as  courage,  and  difpel  alike 
the  gloom  of  fear  and  of  melancholy. 

To  this  mutual  and  virtuous  complacency^' 
is  generally  requifite  an  uniformity  of  Opi¬ 
nions  •  at  leaft  of  thofe  adive  and  confpicu- 
ous  principles,  which  difcriminate  parties 
in  government,  and  feels  in  religion  ;  and 
which  every  day  operate  more  or  kfs  in  the 
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common  bufinefs  of  life.  Wherever  thefe 
differences  fubfift,  debates  will  arife, — vehe¬ 
mence,  acrimony,  and  vexation,  and  in 
time  an  utter  extindlion  of  benevolence. 
Exchange  of  endearments  and  intercourfe  of 
civility  may  continue,  indeed,  as  boughs 
may'  for  a  while  be  verdant,  when  the  root 
is  wounded ;  but  the  polfon  of  difcord  is 
infufed,  and  though  the  countenance  may 
preferve  its  fmile,  the  heart  is  hardening  and 

contradfing 

-  ^ 

But  befides  virtue^  and  virtue  of  the  fame 
kind,  fimilarity  of  difpofitions,  and  leading 
opinions  f ,  there  are  many  other  qualifica-f 

*  See  the  Rambler,  as  before. 

I  fay  leading  opinions ;  a  likenefs  of  opinion  and  incli¬ 
nation  is  fo  far  from  being  requifite  to  form  a  benevolence 
in  two  minds  towards  each  other,  as  is  generally  imagined, 
that  I  believe  we  lhall  find  fome  of  the  firmed:  friendlhips 
to  have  been  contradted  between  perfons  of  ditferent  hu¬ 
mours  5  the  mind  being  often  pleafed  with  thofe  perfe<Si- 
ons  which  are  new  to  it,  and  which  it  does  not  find  among 
its  own  accomplifbments.  Befides  that  a  man  in  fome 
meafure  fupplies  his  own  defeats,  and  fancies  himlelf  at 
fecond  hand  poffeflTed  of  thofe  good  qualities  and  endow- 
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tions  requifite  to  the  refinement  and  perfedlioii 
of  Friendihip :  Such  as,  an  opennefs  and 
franknefs  of  temper,  joined  at  the  fame  time 
with  great  faithfulnefs,  prudence,  and  dif- 
cretion  ;  a  conflancy  and  firmnefs  of  mind, 
an  evennefs  of  behaviour ;  a  fuavity  of  man¬ 
ners  ^ ;  an  abfence  of  all  jealoufy ;  a  rea- 
dinefs  to  overlook  little  faults  and  foibles  ; 
and  an  exquifite  and  generous  fenfibility 
of  foul  ;  In  fhort,  all  the  difpofitions  which 
are  diredlly  oppofite  to  thofe  we  have  men¬ 
tioned  before,  as  incapacitating  for  clofe 
and  tender  intimacies  :  Difpofitions,  my 
young  friends,  partly  the  produce  of  a 
kind  and  indulgent  nature,  and  partly  of 
virtuous  and  religious  culture  :  rarely,  it  is 
true,  found  combining  in  one  charader,  but 
where  found,  and  approved  by  juft  obferva- 
tion  and  long  acquaintance,  the  folid  ground- 


ments,  which  are  in  the  pofTeflion  of  him,  who  in  the  eye 
of  the  world  is  looked  upon  as  his  other  f elf.  See  the  Spec¬ 
tator. 

*  Cicero  fays,  Accedat  autem  Suavitas  quasdam  oportet 
fermonum  atque  mornm  haud  quaquam  mediocre  condi- 
mentum  amicitise. 
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work  of  the  moff  pleafing,  the  moft  ufefulj, 
and  the  moPc  permanent  Friendihip. 

♦  w-' 

Let  us  not  hov/ever  forp-et,  while  we 

O' 

‘  fpecify  thefe  many  good  qualities,  as  necef- 
.  fary  to  be  found  in  the  perfon  of  a  true 
Friend/’  that  if  v/e  mean  to  obtain  that 
bleihiig,  we  are  under  every  obligation  to 
'  cultiv  ate  thofe  good  qualities  in  Ourfelves. 
Here  then,  my  young  friends,  you  difcern 
one  of  the  hngular  advantages  of  virtuous 
Friendihip  :  It  peculiarly  and  almoil  necef- 
farily  conduces  to  your  own  improvement 
in  virtue*  For,  as  no  Friendihip  can  either  be 
real  or  lafting,  which  is  not  founded  as  well 
-as  cemented  by  that  Virtue,  and  thofe  good 
qualities  above  enumerated,  it  follows,  that 
our  entrance  on  this  delio-htful  union  muft 

o  ,  < 

encourage  the  cultivation  of  every  right  and 
amiable  principle  in  the  foul,  and  our  con¬ 
tinuance  in  it  promote  that  cultivation,  and 
bring  all  fuch  principles  to  their  nobleft  per- 
fedtion.  Two  virtuous  minds  will  Simulate 
each  other  in  every  Jaudable  proceeding ;  will 
guard  e?vch  other  fiom  every  wrong  propeh- 
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fity,  and  criminal  deviation  :  will  prove  a 
mutual  fupport,  and  never  dare  either  of 
them  to  commit  an  adlion,  which  the  other 
will  hear  of  with  concern,  or  behold*  with 
a  blufh.  Nay,  indeed,  by  the  very  force  of 
imitation  alone,  their  virtues  will  grow  and 
increafe  :  for  there  is  no  principle  in  our 
compofition  more  natural,  than  the  almoll: 
infenfible  imitation  of  thofe  whom  we  efteem 
and  admire,  and  with  whom  we  are  frequently 
converfant.  Of  fuch  confequence,  in  every 
view,  to  your  prefervation  and  improvement 
in  the  path  of  duty,  is  virtuous,  difinterefted 
Friendfhip. 

Nor  is  this  afFeflionate  union  of  lefs 
utility  for  the  improvement  of  the  lefler 
virtues,  the  graces  of  life,  the  arts  of  pleaf- 
ing,  fo  important  to  our  complete  enjoy¬ 
ment  of  the  blelTings  of  Friendfliip;  which 
when  we  find  to  depend  fo  much  on  the 

amiable  attentions,”  and  good  difpofi- 
tions  of  our  friend,  we  fhall  furely  be  follici- 
tous  to  excel  in  thofe  attentions,  and  to  be- 
VoL.  HI.  K 
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come  amiable  in  proportion  as  v/e  wifh  to- 
be  loved.. 

But  to  enumerate  all  the  advantages  and 
all  the  pleafures  of  Friendfhip  ^  would  far 
exceed  my  limits that  Friendfhip,  which 
gives  to  human  life  its  higheft  zeft  and  relifh  ; 
which  affords  to  virtue  a  ftrong  fupport  and 
encouragement ;  and  which,  is  enforced  and 
recommended  by  the  higheft  example,  that 
©f  the  bleffed  Redeemer.  Well,  therefore, 
jnay  we  fay,  with  the  wife  man  f ,  A  faith- 

♦  It  Is  not  poflible  to  feparate  the  advantages  of  Fne’ndjhip 
from  Friendihip  itfelf :  but  it  does  not  therefore  follow^ 
that  Friendihip  is  an  Interejled  thing.  The  truth  is,  that 
real  Friendfhip  cannot  be  entered  upon  or  continue  fincere, 
hvh'cre  views  of  '^worldly  intereji  alone  lead  to  the  union  5  but 
■we  can  never  enjoy  true  Friendfhip  without  great  profit,  as' 
well  as  great  pleafure.  So  true  is  Cicero’s  aflertion,’ 
that  Non  utilitatem  amicitia,,.  fed  utilitas  amicitiam  con- 
fecuta  eft.- 

See  the  Ecclefiafbes,  c.  vl.  v,  14.  Mr.  Addifon  “has 
?riven  a  fine  illuftration  (in  the  Speclator,  No.  68.)  of  fome 
naftases  in  this  excellent  book,  which,  he  obferves 

4  w 
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ful  friend  is  a  ftrong  defence,  and  he  that 
hath  found  fuch  a  one  hath  found  a  treafure. 
Nothing  doth  countervail  a  faithful  friend, 
and  his  excellency  is  invaluable.  A  faithful 
.friend  is  the  medicine  of  life  and 
they  that  fear  the  Lord  fhall  find  Him. 
Whofo  fearetb  the  Lord,  fhall  diredf  his 
Friendfliip  aright :  For  as  He  is,  fo  fhall  his 
Friend  be that  is,  pious  and  virtuous 
as  He  is  himfelf,  He  fhall  meet  with  a  friend 
equally  virtuous  and  pious  to  reward  and 
blefs  Him  ! 

Cultivate,  therefore,  my  dear  young  friends, 
on  every  account  cultivate  virtuous  Friend- 
fhip  :  fo  will  you  affuredly  cultivate  Virtue, 
and  true  Religion  itfelf !  But  as  this  inefti- 
mable  jewel  is  fo  rare,  you  cannot  be  too 

would  be  regarded  by  our  modern  wits  as  one  of  the  moft 
Shining  tradts  of  morality  extant,  if  it  appeared-  under 

the  name  of  a  Contucius,  or  of  any  celebrated  Grecian 
philofopher.” 

*  Virtus,  virtus  innuam,  conciliat  amicitia?;  aonfervat, 
Oicere, 
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flqw^  and  cautious  in  your^^  choice.”  Let 
rne  therefore  advife,  that  you  run  not  on 
a  fudden  into  intimaciea.”.  The  moft  frank 
and  generous  fpirits  are  the  moft  liable  to 
this  error.  They  are  often  ftruck  with  the 
appearance  of  fome  fliining  qualities,  in  thofe 
who  are  ftrangers  to  them  ;  affedl:  the  ac¬ 
quaintance  of  fuch  perfons,  and  an  intimacy 
with  them  ;  the  beginning  of  which  perhaps 
greatly ,  increafcs  their  afFedion,  and  carries 
them  farther  th  n  difcretion  allows,  and 
which  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  the 
admired  character  convinces  them  was  much 
too  far.  If  therefore  thou  wouldft  get 
a  friend,  (  in  the  words  of  the  Son  of  Sirach,) 
prove  Him  firft,  and  be  not  hafty  to  credit 
Him  :  for  fome  man  is  a  friend  for  his  own 

» 7 

occafion,  and  ^  will  not  abide  in  the  day 
of  thy  trouble  :  and  there  is  a  friend,  who 
being  turned  to  enmity  and  ftrife,  will  dif- 
cbver  thy  reproach 

♦  See  Ecclus.  chap.  vi.  ver.  7.  Cicero  too  advifes,  Sint 
igitur  firmi,  &  ftabiles  &  conftantes  eligendi  :  jwdicare  diffi¬ 
cile  eft  fane  nift  expertum  ;  expsriendum  autem  eJl  in  i phi 

« 

amicitia,  &:c.  See  alfo  Duchal’s  Sermc^s,  vol.  ii. 
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But,  when  -you  have  once  entered  into  this 
cridearlng  relation  ;  when,  either  in  confe- 
quence  of  the  pleafing,  difmterefted  attach¬ 
ments  of  youth",  or  of  more  mature  choice 
and  deliberation  you  have  gained  that 
fingular  and  choice  bleHing  of  an  heart- 

*  Young  people,  at  the  early  periods  of  life,  commonly 
look,  upon  each  other  as  all  equals:  in  which  view  Friend¬ 
ships,  and  very  fincere  ones,  may  be  formed  amongft  thofe  who 
are  very  unequal  in  Station.  But  in  general,  Friendlhipt' 
fliould  be  formed  amongft  equals,  to  be  lafting  j  as  is  well 
obferved  by  the  Rambler.  ‘‘ Friendfliip,  fays  he,  is  feldom 
lading  but  between  equals,  or  where  the  fuperiority  on  on? 
fide  is  reduced  by  fome  equivalent  advantage  on  the  other. 
Benefits  which  cannot  be  repaid,  and  obligations  which  can¬ 
not  be  difeharged,  are  not  commonly  found  to  incre'afe 
affedlion  j  they  excite  gratitude  indeed,  and  heighten  vene¬ 
ration,  but  commonly  take  away  that  eafy  freedom,  and 
familiarity  of  intercourfe,  without  which,  though  there 
may  be  fidelity,  and  zeal,  and  admiration,  there  cannot 
be  Friendfhip.  Thus  imperfedt  are  all  earthly  bleffings ! 
The  great  effedl  of  Friendftiip  is  beneficence,  yet  by  the  firft; 
adt  of  uncommon  unkindnefs  it  is  engendered,  like  plants 
that  bear  their  fruit,  and  die.  Yet  this  confideration 
ought  not  to  reftrain  bounty,  or  reprefs  compafiion  ;  for 
duty  is  to  be  preferred  before  convenience  ;  and  he  that  lofes 
part  of  the  pleafures  of  Friendftiip  by  his  generolity,  gains 
in  its  place  the  gratulation  of  his  confcience.’' 
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approved  friend  ;  felicitate  your  lot ;  and  to 
fecure  the  comfort,  ftudy  to  approve  your- 
felf  by  every  worthy  adfion,  by  every  thing 
which  may  befpeak  your  efteem,  affe6lion, 
and  confidence.  Be  in  peace  with  many ; 
neverthelefs  have  but  one  counfellor  [one  bofom 
friend]  of  a  thoufand^.  Abhor,  as  the  bane 
of  Friendfhip,  that  worldly  wifdom  which 
advifes,  “  always  to  behave  to  your  Friend, 
as  fuppofing  he  may  one  day  become  your 
Enemy  f Away  with  that  unworthy 
counfel,  throwing  the  coldnefs  of  fufpi- 
cion  into  the  generous  warmth  of  undif- 
guifed  Friendfhip;  which  is  alv/ays  frank, 
unreferved,  and  open.  Rather,  therefore, 
my  young  friends,  be  this  your  rule  :  Always 
behave  to  your  friend  in  fuch  a  manner,  as 
is  confident  with  the  higheft,  pureft  virtue  ; 
with  the  mod  difintereded  affection,  and  the 
tendered  edeem  ;  that  if  a  breach  flrould  ever 

^  Ecclus,  c.  vi.  V.  6. 

*|-  Scipio  negabat  ullam  vocem  inimiciorem  amicltise  po- 
tuilie  reperiri,  quam  ejus  qui  4ixiffet,  ita  amare  oportere, 
ut  fi  aiiquando  clTet  ofurus,  &c.  Cicero. 


.'Ot. 
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unfortunate]^  be  made  between  you?  you. 
may  freely  lay  open  to  God  and  man  the 
honeft  and  generous  breaft,  where  truth  and 
innocence  defy  all  the  attacks  of  lhame  and 
reproach. 

Among  the  qualifications  requifite  for  per¬ 
fect  Friendfhip,  we  recommended  “  Evennefs 
or  Conftancy  of  behaviour^”  If  you  mean 
^£o  keep  your  friend,  by  all  means  preferve 
this  condudl  towards  him.  Thofe  inconftant 
humourifts,  who  are  ever  fludluating,  ever 
‘iinfettled,  are  incapable  either  of  the  truth 
or  the  fine  feelings  of  Friendfhip.  But  a 
Conftancy  in  virtue  is  no  lefs  necelTary  than 
in  behaviour  ;  it  is  of  great  utility,  on  many 
occafions,  to  know  how  to  refufe.  Unli- 
^mited  compliance  is  weaknefs.  What  is 
right  and  fit  mufi:  ever  be  your  rule :  for  the 
obligations  of  Virtue  are  prior  to  the  obliga¬ 
tions  of  Friendfhip  K  And,  agreeably  t© 

*  Nulla  eft  igitur  excufatlo  peccati,  ft  amici  caufa  pecca- 
veris  *.  nam  cum  conciliatrix  amicitiae  virtutes  opinio 
fuerit,  difficile  eft  amicitiam  mancre,  ft  a  virtute  defecexisp 
Cicero. 

K  4 
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this  jufr  idea,  we  ought  trOvibe  as  refolute  in 
ail iinad verting  upon  faults,i  as  in  refufmg 
what  is  wrong.  This  is  one  of  the  mofi: 
ufeful,  tbougn  at  the  <  fame  time  one  of  the 
moft  delicate  and  difHcult  offices  of  Friend- 
fliip  :  and,  if  poffible,  fhould  be  fo  contrived, 
that  our  friend  may  perceiveuour  advice  and 
reproof  is  given  him,  not  fo  much  to  pkafe 
ourfelve^,  as  for  his  own i advantage.  Tho 
'reproofs  therefore  of  a  friend  fliould  alwdys’^ 
be  fbridlly  juft,  and  mot  too  frequent^.’* 

Thus  happy  in  the  Choice  of  a  friend, 
dnd  in  the  proper  behaviour  towards  him,  ' 
cleave  to  him  with  the  utmoft  fidelity;  tried 
and  approved,  as  he  is,  let  nothing  move 
you  to  change  or  forfake  him,  or  to  violate' 
the  facred,*  the  indifibluble  engagement;' 

grapple  him,  as  it  were,  to  your  foul  with 
books  of  fteel  for  if  we  ought  not,  in 

•  •/  ^ 

^  Omni  igitur  in  hC.c  re  habenda  ratio  &  diligentia  eft, 
primurn  ut  monitio,  acerbitate  j  deinde  ut  cbiutcatio  con- 
tumeiia  careat,  2cc.  Clcera.  „  • 
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pruclenee^  tobreak^  even  with  a  faulty  friend, 
that  we  may  not  expofe  the  weaknefs  of  our 
choice^  how  much  lefs  with^  a^ worthy  and 
amiable  one,  that  we  may  not  be  upbraided’ 
with  having  loft  fo  valuable  a  treafure  ! 

Forfake  not,  therefore,  an  old  friend;  for  the 
new  is  not  comparable  to  him  :  a'  new^frlend 
is  as  new  wine,  when  it  is  old '  thou  flialt 
drink  it  with  pleafure.’’  ‘‘  Love  thy  friendv 
and  be  faithful  unto  him :  but  if  thou  bewrayeft 
his  fecrets,  follow  no  more  after  him  f 

Thus  .  mutually  -  faithful  and  conftant, 
what  a  , fountain  of  perpetual  pleafures  will 
you  open  to  yourfelves,  my  young  friends  ; 
a  fountain,  ever  full  and  ever  flowing  with 
the  moft  cordial  and  refreftiinoc  delio-hts  ! 

O  O 

efpecially  if  your  Friendfhip,  grounded  on 

*  Cicero  advifes  well,  that  if  we  are  unhappily  obliged 
at  any  time  to  break  with  our  friends,  Tales  amicitiae 
funt  remilTione  ufus  eluendae,  &  dtjjuendce  magis  quam 
dtfcendcnddPy  &c.” 

f  See  Ecclus.  Ix.  lo.  and  xxvii.  17.  Similar  to  this, 
Cicero  fays,  Veterrima  quoque  (ut  ea  vina  quae  "vetuftatem 
ferunt)  efle  debent  fuaviflima,  &c. 
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Chnftian  Virtue  and  real  Religion,  looks  as 
it  ought,  beyond  the  grave,  and  triumphs  in 
the  affured,  the  glorious  hope  ef  an  eternal 
union  !  Then  what  Views”  will  chear  and 
animate  you  !  what  Converfation,”  high 
and  excellent  will  engage  and  warm  you  ! 
true  Converfation,  in  all  its  moft  ufeful,  its 
moil  pleafing  refinement  !  Then  what 
zeal”  for  each  other’s  fpiritual  welfare,  and 
advancement  in  every  high  and  honourable 

*  Mr.  Addifon  has  a  pleafmg  remark  on  Converfation, 
%\nhich  will  ferve  to  elucidate  my  meaning  her-e,  as  alfo  fomc 
paflages  in  the  fermon  on  Converfation  :  “  .One  would  think, 
fays  he,  that  the  larger  the  company  is  in  which  we  are 
engaged,  the  greater  variety  of  thoughts  and  fubjefts  would 
he  ftarted  in  difcourfe  :  but  inftead  of  this  we  find,  that 
Converfation  is  never  fo  much  firaitened  and  confined  as  in 
numerous  aflemblies.  When  a  multitude  meet  together 
upon  any  fubjedl  of  difcourfe,  their  debates  are  taken  up 
chiefly  with  forms,  and  generaj  pofitions  5  nay,  if  we  come 
into  a  more  contrafted  afiembly  of  men  and  women,  the 
talk  generally  runs  upon  the  weather,  fafhions,  news,  and  the 
like  public  topics.  In  proportion  as  Converfation  gets  into 
■clubs  and  knots  of  friends,  it  defcends  into  particulars,  and 
grows  'more  free  and  communicative  :  But  the  moft  open, 
infl;ru£live,  and  unrelerved  difcourfe,  is  that  which  pafies 
between  two  perfons,  who  are  familiar  and  intimate 
friends.”  On  thefe  occafions  a  man  gives  a  loofe  to 
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perfe6lion  will  glow  in  your  bofoms  ;  and  j 

bow  Will  you  mutually  delight^  as  to  promote  ji 

each  others  good,”  fo  to  promote  the  ij 

good  of  all  your  fellow-creatures  5  exhorting 
and  ftimulating  each  his  friend  to  the  con*  -  / 

ftant,  the  chearing  exertion  of  univerfal  bene-  r 

volence  and  love  !  The  divine  grace  operating 
on  your  minds,  amidft  this  amiable  difeharge 
of  duty, — this  friendly  contention,  as  it  were, 
to  excel  in  goodnefs, — will  daily  improve 
your  minds ;  will  daily  more  and  more  ad-  | 

vance  and  confirm  thofe  tempers  and  difpofi-  j 

tions,  which  are  fo  neceflary  to  the  being  ! 

and  the  continuance  of  Friendfhip  :  will  ; 

•  *  si 

daily  make  you  more  and  more  mild,  gentle, 
faithful,  confeientious,  and  difinterefted  ;  in 
fhort,  will  make  you  to  grow  more  and  more 
daily  in  that  Chrijtian  love^  that  univerfal 
good-v/ill,  that  god-like  principle,  v/hich  is 
of  all  others  thebeft  ground-work  of  Friend- 


every  paflion  and  every  thought  that  is  uppermofi:,  difeo- 
vers  his  moil  retired  opinions  of  perfons  and  things,  tries 
the  beauty  and  ftrength  of  his  fentiments,  and  expofes  his 
whole  foul  to  the  examination  of  his  friend,”  Speflator, 
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ftiip  ;  the  inofl:  folid  foundation  of  an  alifance^ 
beyond  the  reach  of  time'to  deftroy  ! 


I  'I’ii 

^  ..'1 

See  then,  in  this  particular,  how  admirably 
the  Chriftian  Religion  is  calculated  to  carry 
to  its  mofl  exalted  height  this  facred  unioiv 
of  minds,  which  all  the  world  has  agreed  to 
venerate ;  and  what  a  peculiar  provifion  it 
makes  for  the  feverch:  fhock  this  union  can 
receive,  when  all-commanding  Nature  enjoins 
its  dilTolution  !  I'he  friend,  the  Chriftiah 
friend,  laments  not  his  beloved  companion^ 
dear  to  him  as  his  own  foul — he  laments  him 
not  as  loft ;  he  grieves  not  as  one  withoult 
hope:^  But  far  beyond  the  regions  of  We 
grave,  the  limits  of  time,  he  looks  to  that 
kingdom  and  that  period,  when  he  fhall  be 
united  in  immortal,  in  everlafting  bonds  of 
amity,  and^enjoy  in  all  its  perfection  that 
Friendlhip,  whofe  delights  have  fo  cheared 
and  blefs’d  him  in  his  pilgrimage  through 
earth. 


Great  and  generous  fouls,’  even  in  the 
dark  uncertain  Hate  of  Heathenifm,  were  not 
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willing  to  forego  the  pleafing,  though  doubt¬ 
ful  idea  of  this  blelled  re-union*.  Some¬ 
thing  intimated  to  their  hearts  the  profpea 
and  Vo^ability  of  it  ;  and  that,  probability 
awakened  at  once  iit  them  the  noblell:  fenti- 
ments  and  the  fweeteft  comforts  !  How  much 
rather  then,  my  young  friends,  fhould  the 
certainty,  the  tranfpoiting  certainty  of  a 
future  life  and  immortality,  brought  to  light 
through  our  great  Redeemer,  cheat,  animate, 
and  infpire  you  !  How  much  rather  fhould  it 
influence  you  to  fidelity  and  alFeaion  in  your 
Friendfhips,  to  reflea,  that  you  may  enjoy  here 
all  the  bleflings  which  that  noble  paflion 
communicates,  under  the  fall,  the  blifsful  per- 
fuafion,  that  you  never  (hall  be  deprived  of 
thofe  benefits  ;  But  when  death  (hall  difinifs 
you  from  your  labours  and  trials  telovv, 
eternal  Friendfblp  and  love  {ball  meet  and 
crown  you  with  tranfport,  iji  the  kingdom 
of  Truth,  of  Peace,  and  of  Glory  j  whkh^  ^c. 

*  See  the  clofe  of  Cicero’s  treatifes  de  Senectute,  &  de 
Amicitia, 
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Anecdotes  refpecling  Friendship, 


(i.)  Athenodorus  the  philofopher,  by  rea- 
fon  of  his  great  age,  begged  leave  to  retire 
from  the  court  of  Auguftus  ;  which  the  em¬ 
peror  accordingly  granted  him.  In  making 
his  compliments  on  the  occafion,  as  he  was 
about  to  withdraw,  Remember,  C^far, 
faid  he,  whenever  you  are  angry,  that  you 
fay  or  do  nothing,  before  you  have  diftindly 
repeated  to  yourfelf  the  four  and  twenty 
letters  of  the  alphabet.’’  Upon  this  Caefar, 
catching  him  haftily  by  the  hand,  cried  out ; 

Stay,  ftay,  Athenodorus  !  1  have  need  of 
thy  prefence  longer  ftill and  fo  detained  him 
another  year.  This  incident  is  celebrated  by 
the  ancients  as  a  rule  of  excellent  wifdom, 
and  does  high  honour  to  this  intrepid  and 
honeil  counfellor  to  the  world’s  mafter. 


{2.)  At  the  fiege  of  Bridgenorth  Caflle,  in 
the  Reign  of  Henry  II.  which  was  defended 
by  Roger  de  Mortimer,  the  king  expofed 
himfelf  to  fo  much  danger,  that  he  would 
have  been  flain,  if  a  faithful  vaffal  had  not 
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preferred  his  fovereign’s  life  to  his  own. 
For,  while  he  was  bufied  in  giving  orders 
too  near  the  wall,  Hubert  de  St.  dare,  con- 
ftable  or  governor  of  Golchefter  Caftle,  who 
flood  by  his  fide,  feeing  an  arrow  aimed  at 
Henry  by  one  of  Mortimer’s  archers,  flopped 
before  him,  and  received  it  in  his  own  breafl. 
The  wound  was  mortal  :  he  expired  in  the 
arms  of  his  mafler,  recommending  his  daugh¬ 
ter  (an  only  child,  and  an  infant)  to  the 
care  of  that  prince.  It  is  hard  to  fay  which 
mod  deferves  admiration  ^  a  Subjedl  who  died 
to  fave  his  king,  or  a  King,  whofe  perfonal 
virtues  could  render  his  fafety  fo  dear  to  a 
fubjedl,  whom  he  had  not  obliged  by  any 
extraordinary  favours.  The  daughter  of 
Hubert  was  educated  by  Henry  with  ail  the 
affedion  that  he  owed  to  the  memory  of  her 
father  ;  and,  when  fhe  had  attained  to  ma¬ 
turity,  was  honourably  married  to  William 
de  Longueville,  a  nobleman  of  great  diflinc- 
tion,  on  condition  of  his  taking  the  name  of 
St.  Clare,  which  the  grateful  Henry  was 
defirous  to  perpetuate, 

4 
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(3.)  Monfieur  Sedaine,  in  his  “  Difcourfe 
upon  the  Qualifications  which  conftitute  the 
Beauty  of  the  Soul,”  informs  us.  That  a 
certain  gentleman  ,of  rank  loft  a  friend,  who 
at  his  death  left  debts  unpaid,  and  two  chil¬ 
dren  very  .young.  The  furviving  friend  was 
immediately  obferved  to  retrench  his  houfe- 
hold,  his  equipage,  and  take  lodgings  in  a 
fmall  houfe ;  from  whence  he  walked  every 
day  to  the  palace,  followed  by  one  footman, 
and  performed  the  duties  .of  his  port.  He  is 
inftantly  fufpeded  of  avarice,  and  of  bad 
condud:,  and  undergoes  a  variety  of  calum¬ 
nies.  In  fhort,  at  the  end  of.  two  years,  he 
reappears  in  the  world  ;  having  accumulated 
a  fum  of  20,000  livres,  which  he  applied  to 
the  fervice  of  his  deceafed  friend’s  children, 
and  thus  refcued  a  worthy  memory  from 
fltame,  and  a  helplefs  offspring  from  mifery 
and  ruin.  It  is  pity  our  author  had  not 
informed  us  of  the  Name  of  a  man,  whofe 
condud  is  fo  honourable  to  friendlhip  and 
humanity. 
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uo  This  heroic  a6hi on  recallsTo  mind  ano*^ 
ther  fomewhat  like?  it,  whicKds  recorded  in  fflT* 
tory^  Eudamidas  of  Gorinth^  a- very* poof  m'an*, 
drawing  near  his  end,  his  mother  and  daugh*- 
ter  were  thereby  ‘  threatened-  with  ihdigehice 
and  diftrefs  :  He  however  was  ncr  way 
alarmed  at  the  news;  but^^judgm'g- of  the 
hearts  of  AretasiiS' and  Gharixenes,  hls  weal* 
thy  and -faithful ‘friends^  by  his  oWn*,  juft -in 
the-  article  of  death ,  he*  made'  this  mernbraMe 
-  wilh  I  bequeath  to  Areit^us,  the'^  main^^ 
?|€hance  of  my  mother^  and*h'et  fuppbrt  under 
edd  age^;  and  to*  Gharixenes j'  Tbequeath  and- 
«appoint^he"difpofal  of  my  daughteir  in-  mar^ 
riage,  and  giving  her  the  beft  dower‘  in  his 
power  to  beftow :  and  in  cafe^  either  of  my 
faid^twb  friends  fhbuld  happen  to  die ;  then  I 
ftibftit ute‘  the  furvi vor  to  perform'  that  which 
the* other  fhould  have^  done,  had  he  lived.*’* 
This  teftament  being  read,  they  who  knew 
the  poverty  of  Eaidamidas,  but  notTis  con-^ 
nedlion^  with  the  legatees,  looked  upon  the 
whole  matter  as  a  piece'  of  pleafantry^  and 
went  out  laughing  at  the  legacies  alligned 
them.  But  the  latter  as  foon  as  ever  they 

You  III.  L 
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heard  of  it,  immediately  came,  acknowledged, 
and  folemnly  ratified  what  was  enjoined  them 
in  the  will.  Charixenes,  however,  we  are 
informed,  died  within  a  few  days  after ; 
upon  which  Aretseus,  his  excellent  fuccefTor, 
took  upon  him  the  two-fold  charge  y  kept 
the  mother  of  Eudamidas  with  a  tender  and 
filial  care,  and  in  due  time  married  off  the 
daughter  of  the  deceafed  the  fame  day  with 
his  own  daughter,  and  gave  her  an  equal 
portion  of  his  efFedls.  The  celebrated  Nicho¬ 
las  Pouflin’s  pencil  has  immortalized  this 
great  adfion;  painting  Eudamidas  at  the 
moment  when  life  feems  expiring,  and  he  is 
didlating  this  memorable  laft  will. 

(5.)  There  Is  fomething  inFriendfhipfovery 
great  and  noble,  that  in  thofe  fidlitious  ftories 
which  are  invented  to  the  honour  of  any 
particular  perfon,  the  authors  have  thought 
it  as  neceffary  to  make  their  hero  a  Friend,  as 
a  Lover.  Achilles  has  his  Patroclus,  and 
iEneas  his  Achates.  In  the  firft  of  thefe 
inftances  we  may  obferve  (for  the  reputation 
of  the  fubjedt  in  queftion)  that  Greece  was 
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almoft  ruined  by  the  heroe’s  love,  but  was 

preferved  by  his  Friendfhip.  .  The  charader 

of  Achates  ftiggefts  to  us  an  obfervation, 

which  we  may  often  make,  on  the  intimacies 

of  great  men  ;  who  frequently  choofe  their 

com.panions  rather  for  the  qualities  of  the 

heart  than  thofe  of  the  head;  and  prefer 

fidelity  in  an  eafy,  inofFenfive,  complying 

temper,  to  thofe  endowments  which  make  a 

much  greater  figure  among  mankind.  I 

d.on’t  remember  that  Achates,  v^ho  is  repre^ 

fented  as  the  firft  favourite,  either  gives  his 

advice,  or  ftrikes  a  blow,  through  the  whole 

AEneid.  A  Friendfhip  which  makes  the 

leaf!:  noife,  is  very  often  the  mofi:  ufeful ;  for 

which  reafon  T  fhould  prefer  a  prudent  friend 

to  a  zealous  one.  Spedlator^  N^.  3^5* 

« 

-  (6.)  Seneca,  taking  ndtice  of  Auguftus 
Csefar’s  lamenting  upon  a  certain  occafion, 
the  death  of  Mecaenas  and  Agrippa,  obferves. 
That  he  who  could  inftantly  repair  the  de- 
ffrudFion  of  whole  fleets  and  armies,  and  bid 
Rome,  after  a  general  conflagration,  rife  out  of 
her  afhcs  even  with  more  1  Lift  re  than  before  ; 
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W3S,  yet.  unable,  during  a,\vhol?  Ijfe,  tofiJl  iip. 

‘h9fe;  lafl:in&  vacancies,  in  hisiEriendfliip.”  A 
■.  ^  q  'V'  it  xt_otii  ing  can.  more, 

illuilrate.  the„  exqellenee  ofi,  this, 
noile.  paffion. 

(,J.)  If,  men,  would,  plape  tbsir  firft.ambi- 

tipn  upon  the  virtue  of  their  aaions,  and. 

^^paufe  it  is  their  duty, 
H  attempt,  thein,  grace.of  aaion. would  na- 

’Pl^Srity,  o{,  their,  hearts^ 
*^®£9PPPS  ‘^hPPr.ttnent,  crown  their. 
‘J.efigns.  A  y.pung,  man  of  quality, 

'y.H,  ^'7  accident  became 

**};  accomRlilbedi  of.ator,.  in  one  day.  The 
occafiqm  was,  thfs.  A,  gentleman,  who  had. 
ehailif<yi;,a  rufEqr).  for  ap,  injolence  towards 
a  kinfwoman  of  his,  was  ftigmatifed  with 
ve,ry  ift  a,  certain  com¬ 

pany,  ''•h®,*^P;  }'.Patlg,nob]einan.  happened, 
*^o^l!?,.pj,pfft}t'  Wibepihjs  friend’s  name, was 

to. man,  the  inge- 
^MH.y?u7f4t?h-^!fFoy,e.re,d  the.utmpft  pain  to. 

neap  hiip andv  having  .more 
“  Iiaip.furp  I  could, fighfc  for. 
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l^im  :  whyTheircanYi  rpeak  forhim  at  hft 
he  flood  up.  i:^he  eycs  of'tlie  whole  com¬ 
pany  were  upon  him  ;  and  though  in  l^is^ 
CQnfufion  he  appeared  utterly  to '^have  fotgOt 
what  he  ro'fe  to  fpealc,  the  generous  mOtiVe 
iVith  which  they  all  knew  hitli  to  be  actuated 
procured  hrrh  fuch  an  acclatrihtron  of  voices^ 
to  hear  him,  that  he  exp^efTed  hirnTelf  with 
a'  magnanimity  and  clearnefs,  proceeding^ 
from  the  integrity  of  his  heart,  which  rnade  his 
very  adverfaries  receive  him  as  a  man  whont 
they  wifhed  their  friend.  The  belt  way  to  do 
a  thing  as  you  ought,  is  to  do  it  only  becaufb 
you  ought.  ^ 

(8.)  It  is  related^  as  one  of  the 'chief  ex¬ 
cellencies  of  Mr.  Bonnel,  late  Accomptant 
General  in  Ireland,  That  lie  was  a  moft 
hncere,  faithful,  and  xealdtis  frierid,  a‘hd  hhd' 
11  thofe  qualities  which  could  render  hi^ 
Friehdfhip  defirable  ;  firmnefs  and  refolution, 
candour  and  opcnnefs,  prudence,  generofity, 
and  love.  He 'declined  no  trouble,  no  hazard® 
to  ferve  his  Friends  ;  he  afilfted,  he  advife*d 
them  in  "all  their  doubts  and  difEculties,  and 
conftantly  prayed  lor  them.  And  he  had 
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one  property  of  a  true  friend,  very  rarely  tq . 
be  met  with,  becaufe  true  Friendfhip  is  fo  ; 
— which  was,  always  to  deal  plainly  with  his 
friends,  and  tell  them  what  he  difliked  in 
their  ccndudf :  but  this  he  did  not  in  a 

<7 

haughty  imperious  way,  bnt  with  the  pru¬ 
dent  endearments  and  tendernefs,  as  well  as 
fincerity  of  a  good  man  ; — in  fuch  a  manner, 
as  by  his  reproofs  to  oblige  them,  and  to  hx 
them  fader  to  his  Friendfliip.  See  his  Life, 
p.  231. 

(9.)  The  very  ingenious  and  amiable 
Bidiop  Berkcly,  of  Cloyn  e  in  Ireland,  was 
fo  intirely  contented  with  his  income  in  that 
diocefc,  that  when  offered  by  the  Earl  of 
Chefterdeld  (then  Lord  Lieutenant)  a  bidiop- 
rick  much  more  beneficial  than  that  he 
poffelTed,  he  declined  it  with  thefe  words  ; 

I  love  my  neighbours,  and*  they  love  me. 
Why  then  fbould  I  begin,  in  my  old  days, 
to  form  new  conneefions,  and  tear  myfelf 
from  thofe  friends,  whofe  kindnefs  is  to  me 
the  greated  happinefs  I  enjoy.” — Adlino-  in 
this  inftance  like  the  celebrated  Plutarch, 
•who,  being  adied,  why  he  redded  in  his 
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native  city,  fo  obfcure  and  fo  little  ?  “  I 

flay,  faid  he,  left  it  Ihould  grow  lefs.” 

(10.)  At  the  battle  of  Roucoux  in  I74^> 
a  ferjc’ant  of  the  regiment  of  Flanders,  named 
Vidal,  giving  his  arm  to  the  prince  of 
Monaco  (who  was  wounded)  in  order  to 
kad  him  to  a  place  of  fafety,  had  that  very 
arm  broken  to  pieces  by  a  mulket  ball. 
Without  betraying  the  leaft  emotion,  this 
dauntlcfs  heroe  only  changed  his  arm,  fay- 
ing  ;  “  Take  this,  my  prince  ;  the  other 

is  now  good  for  nothing. 

(ii.)  Pfammenitus,  king  of  Egypt,  was 
taken  prifoner  by  Cambyfes,  and  carried  out 
of  his  own  kingdom  into  Perfia.  Theviaor, 
more  keenly  to  infult  and  affiia  their  wretched 
parents,  ordered  the  young  princefs,  Pfam- 
menitus’s  daughter,  and  all  the  other  young 
ladies  of  quality,  whom  he  had  brought 
captive,  to  go  drefs’d  in  ,the  habit  of  flaves, 
carrying  water  upon  their  backs.  While 
the  reft  of  the  Egyptians  were  quite  diftrafled 
at  this  fpedacle,  Pfammenitus  remained  very 
calm,  with  his  eyes  fixed  upon  the  ground, 
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Soon  after,  Cam!>^'fe6,  orcleredj.hie.'/on,.- the 
young 'Egyptian. prince,  with  feyeral- of  the 
young  noblemen  his  companions,  to  be  led 
forth 'tied  together  by  the  necks,  and ‘bridled 
likehorfes,  with  bits  intheirmouths.  Pfam- 
menitus,  upon  this  additional  fltock,  was 
the  only  perfon  who  refrained  from  tear^  : 
But,  happening  to  efpy  a  certain  familiar 
h  riend  of  his  go  about  begging,  in  a  naked, 
ftarving  condition.  ;  upon,  calling  tohis  friend, 
he  birrlt  ‘into  a  flood  *of  tears,  beating  his 
head  after  ’the  'manner  of  the  barbarians. 
Cambyfes  hearing  the  fingularity  of  his  heha- 
viour,.  demanded  to  know  the  reafon  why  he 
remained  filcnt  and  unmoved  upon  viewing 
the  .calarnity  of  his  children,  and  was  al]  on 
a  fudd.en  fo  .much  afflidied  at  feeing  the 
diflrelTes  of  a  poor  old  man.  O  fon  of 
Cyrus,  anfwered  Pfarnmenitus,  domeftick 
miferies,  arrived  to  this  violent  height,  are 
more  grievous  than  to  admit  of  tears.  But  to  ^ 
fee  my  Friend,  reduced  from  a  ftate  of  eafe 
and  affluence  to  this  extremity  of^^iftrefs  and 
want,  in  the  very  verge  of  life,  This  is  en 

f  •  •  -  * 

objedl  that  commands  my  tears 
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‘  (i  a’S )  MonfieUr^du  Chatelet,  a  prtvf-coufi- 
fellor  to  Louis  Xffi.  very  earneftly  follicit- 
mg  the  pardhn  'of  MI' de  Montmorency  ; '  the 
king  faid-  to  him,  “  I  veri]y.-.think,  you 
would  have  loll:  your  arm  for  Montmorency. 

Sire,”  faid  he  to  his  fovereign;  “  I  would 
willingly  have  loft  both,  as  being  ufelefs  in 
your  Majefty’s  fervice,  fo  'I  might  but  he 
able  to  fave  one,  who  has  gained  fo  many 
battles  for  you'.*  -It  is  not  ihtereft,- Sire,  ft 
is  Friendfliip,t  which  implores  ycnif  mercy.” 

_ ^Can  -ft  be'’^oiidered  that  Tuch  pleadin‘g' 

fiiould  Obtain  all  if  a&ed  ?  -  *  ■ 

,  ^  V  ,■  ;  'Th'.-'i' 

'(13*)  While  M.  de  Boutevillc  wa:s  under 
profecution,  the  fame  M.  du  Chatelet  drew 
up  a  cafe  in  his  defence.  Cardihal  Kichelieu, 
enrao-'ed  at  the  ufe 'which  Chatelet  had  made 

C>  ,  .  .  * 

of  his  eloquence,  reproached  him  with  hav¬ 
ing  employed  fttocondemn  the  Jufticeof  the 
king.  “  O  pardon  me,”  faid  M.’  dii  Chate¬ 
let,  “  I  have  wilhed  to  juftify  the  ‘king’s 
Mercy,  if  he  has  the  kindnefs" to  extend  it, 
towards  one  of  ‘the  moft  valiant  men  of  his 
kingdom.”  '■ 
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(14.)  Cicero,  in  bis  oration  for  Ligarius, 
fays  very  beautifully,  Homines  ad  Decs 
nulla  re  propius  accedant,  quam  falutem 
dando  bominibus.  Men  cannot  come 
nearer  to  the  Divine  nature,  than  in  the 
faving  men  from  death. 

(15.)  “There  is  a  friend  that  flicketh 
clofer  than  a  btother,  and  a  faithful  friend  is 
known  in  adverhty  the  following  is  a 
plcafing  inllance.  When  Dean  Sv/ift  was 
at  Sir  Arthur  Achefon’s,  at  Market-hill, 
in  the  county  of  Armagh,  an  old  gentleman 
was  recommended  to  him,  as  having  been  a 
remarkable  cavalier  in  the  reigns  of  Charles 
IJ.  James  11.  and  William  III.  who  had 
behaved  with  great  loyalty  and  bravery  in 
Scotland,  during  the  troubles  of  thofe  reigns, 
but  was  negledted  by  the  government,  al¬ 
though  he  deferved  great  rewards  from  it. 
As  he  was  reduced  in  his  circumffanccs,  the 
Dean  made  him  a  handfome  prefent ;  but 
faid,  at  the  fame  time,  “  This  trifle.  Sir, 
cannot  fupport  you  long,  and  your  friends 
may  grow  tired  of  you  ;  therefore  I  would 
have  you  contrive  fome  honeft  means  of  get- 
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tino-  a  fum  of  money,  fufficieqt  to  put  you 
into  a  way  of  life  for  fupporting  ypurfelf 
with  independency  in  your  old  age.”  To 
this  Captain  Creichton  (for  that  was  the 
gentleman’s  name)  anfwered,  I'havc  tired 
all  my  friends,  and  cannot  cxpedl  any  fuch 
extraordinary  favours.” — Sir,  replied  the 
Dean,  I  have  heard  much  of  your  adven¬ 
tures  ;  that  they  are  frefh  in  your  memory  j 
that  you  can  tell  them  with  great  humour  ; 
and  that  you  have  taken  memorandums  of 
them  in  writing.”  The  Captain  anfwered, 

I  have  ;  but  no  one  can  underifand  them 
but  myfelf.  ‘‘  Well,  then.  Sir,  rejoined 
the  Dean,  get  your  naanuferipts,  read  them 
to  me,  and  tell  me  none  but  genuine  ftorics  ; 
and  then  I  will  place  them  in  order  of  time 
for  you,  prepare  them  for  the  prefs,  and 
endeavour  to  get  you  a  fubfeription  among 
my  friends,  as  you  may  do  among  your  own.” 
The  Captain  foon  after  waited  on  the  Dean 
v/ith  his  papers,  and  related  to  him  many 
adventures,  v/hich  the  Dean  was  fo  kind  as 
to  put  in  chronological  order,  to  corredf  the 
f^yle,  and  make  a  fmali  book  of  them,  inti¬ 
tuled,  The  Memoirs  of  Captain  Joh|i 
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Creicliton.’’  A  ftfbfcriptlon  Vas 
ately  fet  on  foot,  by  the  Dean’s  ihtereft  aiid^ 
rccomm-endation,  which  raifed  for  “the  Cap¬ 
tain  above  200 1.  and  made  ‘the  femainino*^ 

t> 

part  of  his  life  very  happy  and  eafy.  TheTe 
^‘  Memoirs  of 'Captain 'Creichton,”  are  in- 
ferted  in  the  13th  volume  of  the  Dean’s^ 
Works,  and  'flan d  an  immortal  monument  of 
polite  and  difmterefted  'Friendfhip. 


(16.)  The  «  Stage”  (fays  Mr.  Addifoh, . 
fyeaking  of  the  employment  of  tifhe)  might 
be  made  a  perpetual  fource  of  the  moll  noble 
and  iiFefuI  entertainments,  were  it  under 


proper  regulations.  But,  the  mind  never, 
unbends  itfelf  fo  agreeably,  as  in  the  Cohver-  •: 
fatidn  ’of  'a 'well  chofcn  Friend.”  There  is 


indeed  no  bleffing  of  Kfe,  that  i‘s  any  way 
comparable  to  the  enjoyment  of  a  difcreet^ 


and  virtuous  friend.  It  ekfes  and  unloads 
the  mind  ;  clears  and  imp/dve^  the  under-  ^ 
Handing,  engenders  thoughts  ahd  knowledge,  ■ 
animates  vittue  and  gbbd  refoliition,  fooths 
and  allays  the  paflions,  ahd  findv  'etnplbyfneht 
for  moft  of  the  vacant  hOurs  6f  life.  Nekt 


to  fuch  an  intimaoy  with  a  particular  pCffoii, 
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fm^^wauld'  endeavour  after  a  more  general) 
Goaverfation,  withi  fuch  as  are  able  to  enter- 
tain  andamprove  thofe  with- whom  they  con- 
verfe  ;  which  are  qualifications  that-  feldqm 
afundea*'-  See  Spedlator^  N^.  93^  alifo- 
Numbers  385,  399;  ^tid  the  *  Chriflian’s- 
MagaxinCy  voi.  iv.  p.  481* 


(17.)  Two  ppfons  being  uppn,  their 
journey  to  Delpb'os^  v/ere  fet  upppi  by  thieves^^ 
and  while  one  of  them  was  no  farther  fblli- 


citous  than  how  to  rnake  his 

killed.  The  fiirvivor  continued  his  tra-\ 

>  v.'  ■-  ‘  ' 

vels  :  But  when  he  came  to  the  Oracle,  the, 
God  rejedfed  his^addrefs,  expelled  him  the 


efcape,"the  other. 


temple,  and  reprqacbed  his,  cowardice  and 


bafe  defertion  of  his  friend,  in„the  following: 
manner. 


D,o  not,  pr^fupnptuous  wretch  !  *thefe-  rites; 
prpfane,  -  n  - , 


Nor.  v^ith  pollutedigifts  our  altars  {lain  f 

prudent  fears,,  and^  threatening  fate? 
pretend  j 

Faife  to  thy  God,  thy  honQur,  and  thy  friend  I 
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Thefe  claim  thy  blood  in  any  danger  near, 
And  mnft  condemn  that  bafe  and  guilty  fear. 
Which  of  a  Coward  made  a  treacherous 
Murderer. 

Henceforth  dare  to  be  juft  and  brave  5  for 
knov/, 

He  that  declines  to  ward  it,  gives  the  blow; 

(18.)  Friendftiip  is  well  defined,  A 
firong  and  habitual  inclination  in  two  perfons 
to  promote  the  good  and  happinefs  of  each 
other  F’  and  Ariftotle  ailirms  of  real  Friend- 
ftiip,  that  it  is  a  foul,  which  inhabits  two 
bodies.  Spencer  ipeaks  of  each  kind  of  life 
with  great  juftice,  but  attributes  the  higheft 
praife  to  Friendfhip  :  And  indeed  there  is 
no  difputing  the  point,  but  by  making  that 
Friendfhip  take  place  betv/een  two  married 
perfons ;  in  which  moft  happy  cafe,  /tis' 
a  fomething  tranfcendantly  delightful  ;  which 
is  not  abfolutely  one  or  the  other;  but  is 
more  than  both^  and  cannot  be  expreired,^ 
The  poet’s  v/ords  are  thefe  : 

5 


-.•  -v  .,'  -  '4; 
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Hard  is  the  doubt,  and  difficult  to  deem. 
When  all  three  kinds  of  love  together  meet. 
And  do  difpart  the  heart  with  power  extreme. 
Whether  fhall  weigh  the  ballance  down ; 
To  wit. 

The  dear  affedlion  unto  Kindred  Tweet, 

Or  ra<yino-  fire  of  love  to  Woman  kind, 

iD  G 

Or  2^eal  of  Friends,  combin’d  by  Virtues 
meet : 

But,  of  them  all,  the  band  of  virtuous  mind, 
Methinks  the  gentle  heart  fhould  mofi:  affured 
bind. 

/ 

For  natural  afPedlion  Toon  doth  ceafe. 

And  quenched  is  with  Cupid’s  greater  flame  ; 
But  faithful  Friendship  doth  them  both 
TuppreTs, 

And  them  with  maftering  difcipline  doth 
tame. 

Through  thoughts  afpiring  to  eternal  fame. 
For,  as  the  Soul  doth  rule  this  earthly  mafs, 
And  all  the  Tervice  of  the  Body  frame  ; 

So  love  of  Soul  doth  love  of  Body  paTs, 

No  leTs  than  perfect:  gold  Turmounts  the 
meanefl:  brafs.” 
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( 19*  )$  Never:  p£rhaps:  was  there  a  mom 
fuicere  aad  elegant  Eriendfhip,  than  that 
which,  fuhfxltedi  betweencr  Scipio  and  Laelius, 
The,  former  vras  one  of,  the  greateft  generals 
and  beft  men  that  Rome  ever"  produced  ; 
the  other,^  for.  his,  probity  and  prudence  was 
diftinguifhedfby*the  furname  of  the  Wife*’’ 
They  were  alrnoftiG-f^  the  fame  age,  and  had 
the  fame;  inclination,  benevolence  of  mind, 
tafte  for  learning  of  all*  kinds j  principles  of 
governments  and  zeah  for  the  public  goodv 
If  Scipio  took  place  in  the  point -•of  military 
glory,  his-friend?‘  had'  perhaps  the  Superiority 
in'refpe(9:  of  eloquence.  But  let'  U8  hear 
Ijaelius  him-elf  upon*  fd  interefting  a  fubje^f. 

As  for  me,  of  all  the  gifts"  of  nature  or 
fortune,  there*  are  noncj  L  think-,  comparable 
to  the  happinefs  of  having  Scipio  for  my 
friend.  L  found  in  our  Frierixlfliip  a,  perfedt 
conformity  of  fentiments;  in*'refpedf  to  pub- 
lick  affairs  ;  andnexhauftible  fund  ofcounfels 
and  fupports  in  privatelifc';  with  a^tranquillity 
and  delight  not  to*  be*  exprelTed.  I  never" 
gave  Scipio  the  leaft  ofience  to-  my  know¬ 
ledge,  nor  ever  heard  a  word  efcape  him,  that 
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did  not  pleafe.  We  had  but  one  houfe,  and 
one  table  at.  our  common  expence,  the 
frugality  of  which  was  equally  the  tafte  of 
both  :  For  war,  in  travelling,  in  the  country, 
we  were  always  together.  I  do  not  mention 
our  iludies,  and  the  attention  of  us  both 
always  to  learn  fomething.  This  was  the 
employment  of  all  our  leifure  hours,  removed 
from  the  fight  and  commerce  of  the  world.” 
Is  there  now  any  thing  comparable  to  a 
Friendfhip  like  that  here  deferibed  ?  “  What 
a  confolation  is  it  (fays  Tully)  to  have  a 
fecond-felf,  to  whom  WQ  have  nothing  fee  ret, 
and  into  whofe  heart  we  may  pour  out  our 
own  with  perfedl  unreferve  ?  Could  we  tafle 
profperity  fo  fenfbly,  if  v/e  had  no  one  to 
fhare  with  us  in  our  joy  ?  And  what  a  relief 
is  it  in  adverfity,  to  have  a  friend  fcill  more 
aucdtcd  with  it  than  ourfelves  ?” — -But  what 
more  highly  exalts  the  value  of  the  Friend- 
fliip  in  queftion,  was,  its  not  beine  founded 
at  all  in  intereff,  but  folely  in  efteem  for 
each  others  virtues.  What  occafion,  fays 

Laelius,  could  Scipio  have  for  me  ?  Undoubt- 

4 

edly  none ;  nor  1  for  him.  But  my  attach- 
VoL.  Ill,  M 
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ment  to  him  was  the  efFecl  of  my  high  efteem 
and  admiration  of  his  virtues  ;  and  his  to  me 
arofe  from  the  favourable  idea  he  entertained 
of  mv  charadfer  and  manners.  This  Friend- 

j 

Ihip  increafed  afterwards  on  both  Tides,  If)y 

habit  and  commerce.  We  both,  indeed, 

\ 

derived  great  advantages  from  it,  but  thcfc 
were  not  our  views  when  we  began  to  love 
each  other.” — Nothing  upon  earth  can  be  fo 
defirable  as  fuch  an  amity.  But  in  vain  do 
we  feek  it  among  the  ignorant,  the  vam, 
the  fellifh,  or  men  of  loofe  and  profligate 
principles.  Vfe  muit  loon  be  ailiamed  of 
lovins!  the  ma.n  whom  we  cannot  cfteem, 
’Tis  David  and  Jonathan,  ’tis  Damon  and 
Pythias,  Tully  and  Atticus,  Scipio  and  Lae- 
lius,  and  fuch  only,  who  can  truly  tafte  and 
dignify  pure  Friendfnip  ;  and  fuch  only  can 
fay  with  Ovid,  “  Nos  duo  Turba  fumus 
We  two  are  a  Multitude.  See  Cicero  de 
Amicitia,  and  Stretch’s  Beauties  of  Hillory,, 

p.  259* 


(20.)  His  late  Royal  Highnefs  Frederick 
Prince  of  Wales,— who  amongft  his  other 
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great  qualities,  was  the  patron  of  merit, 
and  the  friend  of  mankind,— was  frequently , 
vifited  by  perfons  of  diftinguiflied  abilities, 
with  whom  he  contra&d  a  ftridl:  intimacy. 

Among  thefe,  Mr.  G1 - ,  (who  is  as  juftly 

celebrated  for  the  amiablenefs  of  his  character, 
as  for  the  qualihcations  of  an  orator  and  a 
poet)  had  a  confiderable  Hiare  in  his  efteem. 
One  day  the  Prince  obferved  at  his  levee  that 
he  had  not  feen  this  gentleman  for  fome  time, 
and  afking  if  he  was  v/ell,  was  told  that  Mr. 

G1 -  —  was  under  difficulties  on  account  of 

fome  Ioffes  in  trade,  which  had  fo  difcour- 
aged  him,  that  he  was  affiamed  to  appear  in 
his  Highnefs’s  prefence.  The  Prince  replied, 

I  am  forry  for  it;’^  and  prefenting  a  bank 
note  of  5 col.  to  a  gentleman  v/ho  ffood  by, 

added,  “  Carry  this  to  Mr.  G1 - as  a  fmall 

teftimony  of  my  affedtion,  and  affure  him 
from  me,  that  I  fympathize  in  his  afflidtion, 
and  fhall  be  always  glad  to  fee  him.’’ 

(21.)  In  the  time  of  the  profcription  by 
the  triumvirate  at  Rome,  a  grievous  puniih- 
ment  v/as  denounced  againft  any  perfon  who 
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fhould  conceal  or  any  way  aflifl:  the  pro- 
fcribed ;  as,  on  the  other  hand  great  rewards 
were  promifed  to  thofe  who  fhould  difcovef 
their  hiding  places.  Marcus  Varro,  the 
philofopher,  was  in  the  lift  of  perfons  pro- 
feribed  \  at  which  time,  his  dear  friend  Cale- 
nus  tenderly  received  and  concealed  him 
feveral  days  in  his  houfe ;  and  though  An¬ 
thony  came  often  thither  to  walk  and  con- 
verfe,  yet  was  Calenus  never  affrighted,  nor 
changed  his  mind,  though  he  daily  faw  other 
men  punifhed  or  rewarded,  according  to  the 
purport  of  the  bloody  ediift. 


(22.)  Camerarius  obferves.  That  at  Rome 
were  to  be  feen  thefe  verfes  engraven  on  an  urn-. 


D.  ,  D.  S 


Urna  brevis  geminum,  quamvis  tenet  ifta 
cadaver, 

Attamen  in  coelo  fpiritus  unus  adeft  : 
Viximus  unanimes,  Luciusque  &  Flavius, 
idem 

Senfus,  amor,  ftudium,  vita  duobus  erat^ 

3 


V., 


"  tv  .. 


cr -• 


'  V. 
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That  is,  i 

Though  both  our  afhes  this  fmall  urn  inclofc, 
'V  et,  as  one  foul,  in  Heaven  we  repofe  . 
Lucius  and  Flavius  living  were  one  mind. 
One  willj  one  love^  and  to  one  courfe  inclin  d* 

(23,)  That  ancient  philofopher  whofe  pre¬ 
cept  it  was,  to  converfe  with  our  Friends, 
as  if  they  might  one  day  become  our  Ene¬ 
mies,”  has  been  juftly  cenfured  by  Scipio, 
as  advancing  a  very  ungenerous  maxim ; 
nor  would  he  believe  it  could  have  been 
uttered  by  Bias,  one  of  the  feven  fages,  but 
rather  by  fome  groveling  or  ambitious  fophift, 
engrofled  folely  by  the  things  of  intereft  and 
blind  felf-love.  However,  to  remember  that 
we  mull  one  day  moft  certainly  be  divided 
from  thofe  friends  we  now  fo  dearly  love,  is 
a  refledlion,  methinks,  that  fhould  enter 
with  us  into  this  and  all  our  tender  connec¬ 
tions  of  every  kind.  Death,  fays  Seneca,  falls 
heavy  upon  him,  who  is  too  much  known 
to  others,  and  too  little  to  himfelf ;  and 
Pontanus,  a  man  celebrated  arnong  the  early 

M  3 


reftorers  of  literature,  thought  the  ftudy  of 
our  own  hearts  of  fo  much  importance,  that 
he  has  recommended  it,  like  a  fincere  friend, 
even  from  his  tomb.  Sum  Johannes  Jovi~- 
anus  FontanuSy  quern  amaverunt  bonae  mufae, 
fufpexerunt  viri  probi,  honeftaverunt  reges 
domini  :  Jam  fcis  qui  fim,  vel  qui  potius 
fuerim.  Ego  vero  te,  hofpes,  nofcere  in  te- 
nebris  nequeo,  fed  teipfum  ut  r^bfcas  rogo.” 
I  am  Fontamis^  beloved  by  the  powers  of 
literature,  admired  by  men  of  worth,  and 
dignified  by  the  mbnarchs  of  'the  world. 
Thou  knowefi:  now  who  I  am,  or,  more 
properly,  who  I  was.  For  thee,  ftranger, 
I  who  am  in  darknefs  cannot  know  thee, 
but  I  intreat  thee  to  know  thyfelf.” — We 
hope  every  reader  of  thefe  anecdotes  will  con- 
fider  himfelf  as  engaged  to  the  obfervation 
of  a  precept,  which  the  wifdom  and  virtue 
of  all  ages  have  concurred  to  enforce ;  a 
precept,  dictated  by  philofophers,  inculcated 
by  fages,  and  ratified  by  faints.  See  Ram¬ 
bler,  N®.  28.  \ 
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(24.)  Eufeblus  and  Pamphilus,  were 
Chriftian  friends,  w'nofe  love  was  fo  dole 
and  intenfe,  that  their  hiilonan  fays,  as  if 
in  aUufion  to  the  language  of  the  facred 
writer,  Deut.  xiii.  6.  that  ih^y  famed  to  have 
hut  one  foul  between  them  ;  and  when  the 
martyrdom  of  the  latter  had  fcparated  them 
from  the  prefence  of  each  other,  and  put  a 
flop  to  the  former  exchange  of  good  offices 
between  them  ;  yet  it  did  not  put  an  end  to 
their  league  of  love  and  amity,  but  the  fur- 
Uvor  copied  the  pattern,  affumed  the  name, 
and  wrote  the  hiftory  of  his  former  dear 
companion  ;  and  continued  to  enjoy  his  friend 
in  a  fenfe  and  method,  which  Heathen  prin¬ 
ciples  could  not  have  taught  or  fupported. 
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S  E  R  M  O’N  XVIL 

PAR  T  - 

On  the  right  and  induflrlous  Employment  of 

T  I  M  E. 

PROVERBS  vi.  65  &C. 

Go  to  the  Ant^  thou  Jluggard^  conftder  her  ways^ 
and  he  wife  :  vjhich^  having  no  guide^  over- 
feer^  or  ruler ^  provideth  her  meat  in  the 
ftimmerj  and  gather eth  her  food  in  the 
harvefl, 

WONDER  not,  my  young  friends, 
that  I  enum.erate  amongfl  thofe 
PLEASURES  which  I  would  recommend  to 
you,  as  fubflantial  and  fmcere,  the  right 
and  induftrious  employment  of  Time.”  You 
perhaps,  judging  either  from  the  report  of 
corrupt  nature,  or  the  falfe  mirror  of  falliio- 
nable  life,  might  rather  fuppofe  that  Plea- 
fure  to  be  found  m  diflipation  and  indolence  ^ 
in  the  whirl  of  gaiety,  and  the  round  of 
amufement.  But  let  us  liften  awhile  to  the 
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voice  of  rcafon  and  refiedlion,  and  no  doubt 
we  fnall  foon  be  convinced,  thai  as  no  pof- 
fefTion  in  the  hands  of  mortals  is  more  valu¬ 
able  and  important  than  time,  fo  no  fatis- 
fadlion  is  more  grateful  and  real,  than  that 
which  arifes  from  a  retrofpea:  of  Time,  well 
and  indullrioufly  employed. 

The  wife  man  in  the  text  refers  us  to  the 
Ant,  not  only  as  an  example  of  Induflry,” 
but  of  ‘‘  the  provident  ufe  of  Time:”  bqr 
fhe,  with  infinite  and  unwearied  alliduity, 
gathereth  her  little  ftore  ;  and  fiie  gathereth  it 
in  the  fummer^  in  the  harvejl^  improving 
wifely  the  feafon  for  her  fupply  ;  and  thus 
rejoicing  in  the  winter  over  the  fruits  of 
her  well-tim’d  application  and  pains. 

’Tis  a  lefibn,"  my  young  friends,  vrorthy 
your  moll  ferious  confideration  ;  for  from 
the  meanefl  infedl,  from  the  lowefi:  reptile 
you  may  gather  inftrudlion  :  /IJk  noiv  the 
heajls^  and  they  will  teach  thec^  fays  Job,  and 
the  fowls  of  the  air^  and  they  will  inform  thee 

*  Job  xii.  7, 
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Man,  like  the  Ant,  has  his  fummer,  his 
harveft,  his  feafoh  for  laying  up  a  ilore  to 
rejoice  and  refreih  his  foul,  at  a  tinie  v;hcn 
all  power  of  providing  will  be  utterly  pre¬ 
cluded  :  and  if  haply  he  negle<5l  or  mifem- 
y^loy  that  feafon,  wretched  indeed  will  be  his 
penury  and  his  fuiFcring ;  a  W'inter^oF  indi¬ 
gence  and  woe  I 

What  a  motive,  my  young  friends,  to  im¬ 
prove  this  important  feafon,  which  is  happily 
now  in  your  pov/er :  You  will  find  it  no  lefs 
your  indifpenfible  Duty,”  than  your  highefi: 

Wifdom,”  and  trueH  Pleafure.” 

That  it  is  your  indifpenfible  duty,” 
you  cannot  doubt  a  moment,  when  you  con- 
fider  the  end  for  which  all  Time”  is  given 
you.  Certainly  not  to  fquander  away  in 
foolifli,  frivolous  or  vicious  purfuits,  not  to 
wafiie  in  doing  nothing  or  in  doing  ill ;  but 
to  be  employed  in  fuch  a  manner  as  becomes 
a  probationer  for  eternity,  on  the  firage  of 
this  fhort  and  precarious  life.  Contemplate 
yourfelf  in  this  right  view,  and  you  will  be 
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convinced,  thjit  as  of  all  the  talents  delivered 
to  man,  by  his  great  Lord  and  Maijpr,  Time 
is  the  moft  confiderable  ;  fo  is  he  under  the 
hio^heft  oblio’atioiis  to  improve  that  pit^cious 
depofit.  Indeed,  upon  the  due  improvement 
of  it  depends  the  performance  of  all  his 
duties  ;  and  confecjuently,  the  mifufeof  Time 
will  neceiTarily  defeat  all  the  great  ends 
which  HE  benevolently  propofed,  who  gave 
to  man  this  Time,  this  important  feafon  to 
work  out  his  falvation,  and  to  fecure  immor¬ 
tality.  One  cannot  therefore  well  conceive 
a  greater  offence  againft  God,  than  a  wafte 
or  mifapplication  of  thofe  moments,  which 
he  hath  deftined  to  the  nobleft  ufes,  the  beil: 
ends  ;  and  which  (infinitely  to  enhance  the 
value)  once  lofl*  are  recoverable  no  more. 
Suffer  your  youth  to  glide  away  unimproved! 

■ — fuffer  that  Harveif  of  future  life  to  pafs 
uncultivated,  ungathered  !  alas,  my  friends, 
no  power  or  might  in  mortality  can  recall 
the  favourable  feafon  !  In  the  fad  winter 
of  defolate  life,  we  can  only  lament  our 
unthrifty  negledf,  or  vile  prodigality  !  and 
the  end  of  all  will  l^e,  mofi  probably,  not 
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only  the  bitter  remonfcrances  of  upbraiding 
confcience  here,  but  the  ftill  more  bitter 
remonftrances  of  that  confcience  for  ever  ; 
that  worm  which  never  dieth  ! 

Inferior,  it  is  true,  but  not  lefs  real  are 
the  obligations  vve  are  under  to  improve  our 
Time,  from  the  debt  we  owe  to  fociety,  to 
our  friends.  We  live  not  for  ourfelves,  we 
cannot  live  for  ourfelves  :  united  in  fociety 
with  our  fellow-mortals,  we  owe  them  reci¬ 
procal  returns  for  the  advantages  which  we 
receive  from  their  union  and  intercourfe : 
and  fo  far  as  we  refufe  or  withold  thefe  re¬ 
turns,  we  offend  againft  the  laws  of  fociety, 
and  make  ourfelves  unwoi*thy  of  its  benefits 
But  how  is  it  poffible  that  they  fhall  difeharge 
their  duty,  and  perform  the  necefiary  offices 
of  their  place  and  ffation,  who  indolently 

*  Unum  debet  eiTe  omnibus  propofitum,  (fays  Cicero, 
de  Offic.  lib.  3.)  ut  eadem  fit  utilitas  uniufcujufque  & 
univerforum  ;  qtiam  fi  ad  fe  quifque  rapiat,  dilTolvetur 
omnis  humana  confortio.' — Alteri  vivas  oportet,  (fays  Seneca, 
Epifl:.48.)  fi  vis  tibi  vivere  :  haec  focietas  diligenter  &  fandte 
obfervanda  eft,  quae  nos  omnes  omnibus  mifeet  &  indicat 
aliquod  efte  commune  jus  generis  humani. 
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wafte  or  wickedly  mifemploy  the  moments, 
which  ought  to  be  occupied  in  the  necef- 
fary  and  worthy  fundlions  of  life  ?  Cicero 
bath  well  obferved  that  every  hour  hath 
its  proper  duty*.  If  we  would  improve 
our  Time,  and  difcharge  the  debt  we  owe 
to  fociety,  as  well  as  to  ourfelves,  we  fhall 
be  careful  to  fulfil  that  duty;  to  employ  our- 
fclves  in  the  exercife  of  every  virtue  and 
every  office  which  our  fltuation  enjoins  and 
requires. 

And  what  “  Wifdom”  can  be  greater  ! 
Candidates  for  a  blifsful  immortality,  a  fhort 
period  is  allotted  us  to  prove  ourfelves  worthy  : 
a  difcharge  of  duty  is  the  right  improvement 
of  that  period;  and  that  difcharge  not  only 
fecures  the  high  felicity  fet  before  us,  but 
in  the  mean  time,  peculiarly  conduces  to  our 
prefent  welfare  and  fatisfadfion.  Who  then 
that  is  wife  would  negledl  to  fecure  to  him- 
felf  fuch  exquifite  advantages  ?  If  in  matters 
of  a  temporal  concern  we  freely  brand  with 
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the  mark  of  Folly  thofe,  who  by  negle£l  of 
proper  opportunities,  or  through  indolence 
and  inattention  foifeit  advantages,  which 
would  render  their  worldly  circumftances 
eafy  and  comfortable  ;  how  much  rather 
fhould  w’e  fix  that  fiiigma  upon  thofe,  who, 
by  a  wretched  abufe  of  the  prefen t  Ihort  fea- 
fon  of  life,  forfeit  an  eternity  of  confummate 
happinefs  ?  And  can  we  conceive,  that  fuch 
an  happinefs  is  to  be  obtained  without  any 
attention  or  labour  on  our  parts  ?  that  it  v/ill 
be  lavifhed  upon  us,  however  we  neglecl  or 
defpife  it  ?  What  example  have  we  of  a  fimi- 
lar  kind  to  encourao-e  us  in  fuch  an  idea  ? 
What  do  we  fee  or  know  of  earthly  things, 
defira.ble  and  great,  which  are  thus  obtained  ? 
St.  Paul  well  obferves,  that  Every  one  who 
flriveth  for  an  earthly  crown,  for  a  corruptible 
reward,  is  temperate  in  all  things;”  in  all 
things  fulfilling  the  duties  required,  and  im¬ 
proving  every  moment  of  the  Time  afiigned  for 
his  preparation  to  the  conteff.  How  much  ra¬ 
ther  then  ought  we,  muit  we  thus  firenuoully 
apply  ourfeives  to  the  duties  enjoined,  and 
do  all  we  can  to  hufband  well  this  fliort 
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and  precarious”  feafon  of  trial,  if  we  wifli 
to  appear  truly  wife,  and  to  gain  the  prize 
of  eternal  bleffednefs  ! 

For  wirdom  urgeth  us  no  lefs  ftrcnuoufly 
to  the  fame  condudf,  from  the  fhortnefs 
and  precarioufnefs”  of  this  important  period  * 
which,  v/ere  we  certain  of  enjoying  its  utmoft 
extent,  is  but  a  point  compared  to  eternity  : 

-  And  yet  of  this  point,  we  can  never  affure 
ourfelves,  fo  many  thoufand  avenues  are 
daily  opened  to  the  vaft  regions  of  immen-* 
fity  !  Who  then  would  omit  to  improve 
the  opportunity,  by  Almighty  goodnefs  put 
into  his  power,  and  to  live  to  day  as  one 
that  knows  he  may  be  fummoned  on  tne 
morrow  to  an  immortal  life  ! 

I 

Only  confider,  my  young  friends,  v/hat 
manner  of  perfons  we  fliould  each  of  us 
become,  if  we  were  informed  by  truth  infal¬ 
lible,  that  within  the  fpace  of  twenty  days”" 
we  muiL  give  up  Time,  and  enter  on  Eternity  1 
Could  vve  do  other  than  ferioufly,  and  with 
all  our  power,  apply  ourfelves  to  the  duties 
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which  would  recommend  to  the  happinefs  of 
that  eternity  ? — Now  as  we  are  all  created 
to  be  eternal,  to  live  in  an  endlefs  fucccflion 
of  ages  upon  ages,  where  thoufands  and  mil¬ 
lions  of  thoufands  of  years,  will  have  no 
proportion  to  our  everlafting  life  with  God  ; 
fo  with  regard  to  this  eternal  ftate,  which 
is  our  real  ftate,  twenty  days”  is  as  poor 
a  pittance  as  twenty  years.”  And  who 
can  prefume  to  promife  himfelf  twenty  years  ! 
How  wife  then  to  live,  as  thus  comparing 
fTiine  with  Eternity  !  For  hnce  an  eternal 
flate  is  as  certainly  ours  as  our  prefent  ftate, 
it  is  plain  that  w^e  cannot  judge  rightly  of 
any  particular  Time  as  to  us,  but  by  com¬ 
paring  it  with  that  eternal  duration,  for 
which  we  are  created.  If  you  would  know 
what  five  years  fignify  to  a  being  which 
is  to  exifi;  an  hundred,  you  muff  compare 
five  to  an  hundred,  and  fee  wdiat  proportion 
Jt  bears  .  So  if  you  would  know  w’hat  twenty 
years  fignify  to  a  fon  of  Adam,  vou  muff 
compare  it,  not  to  a  million  of  ages,  but  to 
an  eternal  duration,  to  which  no  number  of 
millions  bears  any  proportion  j  and  then  vou 
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Will  judge  right  by  finding  it  nothing^  -  a  mere 
drop  in  the  great  ocean  of  eternity  !  Upon 
the  footing  then  of  this  ftate  of  the  cafe, 
confider  only  how  you  would  condemn  the 
Folly”  of  a  man,  who  fhould  lofe  his 
fhare  of  future  glory,  for  the  fake  of  being 
rich  or  great,  or  praifed  or  delighted  in 
any  enjoyment,  only  one  poor  day  before'  he 
was  to  die ! — But  if  the  period  will  come, 
when  a  number  of  years  will  feerti  lefs  to 
every  one  of  us,  than  a  day  does  now ;  what 
a  condemnation  mufi:  it  then  be,  if  eternal 
bappinefs  fhall  appear  to  be  loft,  for  forne- 
thing  lefs  than  the  enjoyment  of  a  day  f 

Why  does  a  Day  feem  a  trifle  to  us  now  ? 
It  is  becaufe  we  have  Years  to  fet  a<>ainft  it. 
It  is  the  duration  of  years  which  makes  it 
appear  as  nothing.  What  a  trifle  then  niufl' 
the  years  of  a  man’s  age  appear,  when  we 
are  obliged  to  fet  them  againft  Eternity  ? 
when  there  Ihall  be  nothing  but  Eternity 
wherewith  to  compare  them  !  This  will  be 
the  alarming  cafe  of  each  one  of  us,  as  foon 
as  we  depart  from  this  temporary  feene.  We 
VoL.  HE  N 
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fhall  be  forced  to  forget  the  dlftin^SLions  of 
days  and  years,  and  to  meafure  Time,  not  hj^ 
the  courfe  of  the  fun,  but  by  fetting  it  againib 
an  endlefs  duration  !  As  the  fixed  ftars,  on 
account  of  our  being  placed  at  fuch  a  dif-' 
tance  from  them,  however  large  in  thcm- 
felves,  appear  but  as  fo  many  points  to  us  ; 
So  when  we,  placed  in  eternity,  fhall  look 
back  upon  all  Time,  it  will  appear  but  as  a 
moment,  a  very  point  of  exiftence^' !”  Alarm¬ 
ing  refledlions  !  Will  they  not  be  fufficient 
to  convince  us,  my  young  friends,  how 
poorly  they  think,  how  falfely  they  eftimate, 
how  unwifely  they  adf,  who  are  lefs  careful 
of  an  eternal  flate,  becaufe  they  may  be  at 
fome  diftance  from  it,  than  they  would  be, 
if  they  knew  they  were  within  a  few  weeks-' 
or  days  of  it  ?  And  yet  who  of  us  can  afiiire 
himfelf,  that  he  is  even  within  fo  long  a 
fpace  as  a  few  days  of' it  ?  In  a  few  hours  per¬ 
haps  the  dire  arrefi:  may  come  :  On  this  mo¬ 
ment  depends  eternity  !  Wilt  thou  then,  O 
man,  be  guilty  of  fo  glaring  a  folly,  as  to  abufc 
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oi-  neo-leitt  this  moment,  this  fcafon,  this 
harvCit  of  thy  hopes  ?  Go  to  the  Ant^  thou  in- 
fenfible,  mifuler  her  ivaysy  and  be  wise, 

\ 

It  would  be  eafy  to  fliew  the  wifdom  of  a 
due  improvement  of  Time,  from  a  variety  of 
other  Gonfiderations  :  we  might  urge  befides 

its  fhortnefs  and  precarioufnefs,”  the  many 
unavoidable  and  neceilary  inte^rruptions^  to 
which  a  right  improvement  of  it  is  fubjedt  j 
the  large  portion  of  it  conftantly  devoted  to 
the  fervices  of  animal  nature,  to  the  prefer- 
vation  of  oiir  body  in  life  and  health  :  and 
we  might  urge  from  thence  the  obligations 
we  are  under  to  confult  for  our  fuperior  part, 
for  our  foul’s  health  and  vigour,  to  which 
furely  we  ought  to  dedicate  all  the  Time  we 
can  improve,  from  the  demands  of  animal  and 
inferior  nature.  But  I  pafs  by  thefe  confi- 
derations :  juft  briefly  to  recommend  the 
wifdom  of  rightly  improving  your  Time, 
from  a  motive  more  efpecially  interefting  to 
You,  my  young  friends :  The  period  of  im¬ 
provement  is  fhort ;  it  is  that  only  which  you 
happily  have  in  your  power.  For  we  cannot 

N  2 
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chufe  the  Time  of  life  v/herein  to  svsil 
ourfelves  of  our  natural  endowments^  and  to 
reap  all  toe  advantages  defigned  us  in  them. 
In  youthj  our  bodies  eafily  receive  whatever 
mien  or  motion  :  where  is  the  found  fo  diffi¬ 
cult  which  our  tongues  cannot  be  then 
taught  to  exprefs  ?  But  if  we  are  advanced 
to  manhood,  before  thefe  qualifications  are 
attained,  how  fruitlefs,  or  at  leafi:  how  diffi¬ 
cult  will  be  the  endeavour  to  attain  them  ? 
— ExadBy  fimilar  is  the  cafe  with  our  under- 
ftanding,  our  will,  and  our  paffions.  There 
is  a  feafon, — the  important  feafon  now  in. 
your  pofieffion, — when  a  plenteous  harvefl:  of 
ufeful  truths  may  be  gathered  ;  when  our  paf¬ 
fions  will  readily  fubmit  to  the  government 
of  reafon  5  when  right  principles  may  be  fo 
fixed  in  us,  as  to  influence  every  important 
acirion  of  our  future  lives  But  this  feafon, 
this  feed-time  of  our  hopes,  extends  neither 
to  the  whole,  nor  to  any  confiderable  length, 
of  our  continuance  upon  earth  :  It  is  limited 
to  a  few  years  of  our  term  ;  and  if  through- 
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out  thefe  we  negle6t  it,  error  and  ignorance, 
vice  and  according  to  the  ufual  courfe 

of  things,  are  entailed  upon  us  :  our  vnll 
becomes  our  law ;  our  lufts  gain  a  ftrength 
which  we  lhall  afterwards  vainly  oppofe ; 
wrono-  inclinations  become  fo  confirmed  in 

O 

us,  that  they  defeat  all  our  endeavours  to 
corre6f  them. 

How  wife  then,  my  young  friends,  to 
feize  this  precious  opportunity,  and  to  lay 
up  a  ftore  of  future  happinefs  and  peace  ! 
For  this  will  be  found  not  only  your  Duty” 
and  your  V/ifdom,”  but  your  highefi: 

Haf  pinefs.”  It  is  with  a  view  to  that 

happinefs,  with  a  view  to  your  real  Plea- 
fure”  more  efpecially,  that  I  wifh  to  re¬ 
commend  the  proper  employment  of  your 
Time. — It  is  a  felf-evident  maxim,  that  the 
better  we  are,  the  happier  we  mufi:  be  :  - 
Angels  are  happier  than  we,  becaufe  they 
are  holier  :  God  is  perfedl  happinefs  becaufe 
he  is  perfe<3;  goodnefs.  Now  the  more  dili¬ 
gently  we  difcharge  the  duties  of  our  Ration, 
the  better  we  arc  :  but  this  difcharge  of  duty 
conftitutes  the  right  improvement  of  Time  : 

N  3 
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by  plain  confequence  therefore  the  more  care¬ 
fully  we  improve  our  Time,  the  more  we 
increafe  our  happinels.  Confcience  bears  a 
chearful  teftimony  to  the  propriety  of  our 
condu^f,  and  proclaims  a  jubilee  to  the  felf- 
approving  mind  :  Serenity  fmooths  our  brow, 
and  fmiling  fatisfadfipn  conducts  us  joyfully 
along  the  road  of  life.  Every  moment  plea- 
fingly  occupied  prefents  fome  ufeful  profpecSt 
to  our  view:  no  painful  lafTitude,  no  irkfome 
wearinefs,  no  tedious  melancholy  broods  over 
the  flow  and  heavy-dragging  hours  ;  nor  are 
we  urged  to  frivolous  diffipation,  or  to  vici¬ 
ous  engagements,  to  murder’"  that  Time, 
which  hangs  heavy  on  the  hands  of  the  poor 
being,  v/hofe  utmofl  fpan  below  is  three- 
fcore  years  and  ten,  but  who  after  this  fhort 
courfe  is  run,  hath  to  live  an  immortal  fpirit, 
from  eternity  to  eternity  ^  ! 

That  Life,  that  eternal  life,  fo  formidable 
to  the  diffipated  and  vicious,  afibrds  a  frefh 

*  There  cannot  furely  be  a  greater  inconfiftence,  than  to 
lament  the  Ihortnefs  of  life,  while  we  complain  of  the 
length,  and  tedioufnefs  of  Time.  '^Fulfil  but  yourdutiesj 
live  for  eternity  5  and  you  will  never  find  time  irkfome, 
or  think  life  too  fhort,” 
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■fource  of  moft  abundant  happinefs  to  the 
wife  improver  of  the  prefent  tranfitory  fcene  ,: 
Here  he  beholds  the  full,  the  ample  rewards 
of  all  his  prefent  pains,  and  patient  perfeve- 
rance  :  high  above  the  obUrufting  and  oppo- 
fing  difficulties  of  a  finful  world,  he  looks 
to  that  celeftial  region,  where  trial  fliall  ceafe, 
though  fruition  never  fliall  the  fruition  of 
God,  and  of  the  pleafures  prepared  for  thofe 
who  love  him.  Animated  by  this  exalted 
hope,  he  is  follicitous  to  redeem,  to  buy  up, 
to  improve  every  moment  of  this  fliort  and 
pafling  period  j  thinks  nothing  of  real  value 
in  it,  but  what  tends  to  the  important  defign 
for  which  it  is  given  him, — the  glory  of  God, 
and  the  falvation  of  his  foul ;  and  in  this 
view,-  he  confiders  good  or  evil  with  an 
almofl:  equal  indifference;  his  heart,  though 
truly  thankful  for  the  one,  being  never 
improperly  attached  to  it;  and  for  the 
other,  he  is  able  to  fay  with  full  triumph, 
in  the  words  of  the  facred  writer,  light 
ajjii^lom^  which  are  but  for  a  moment^  -  work 
out  for  us  an  eternal  and  exceeding  weight  of 
^lorj  ! 
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Such  IS  the  «  Happinefi,”  both  in  prefent 
pofleflion,  and  in  future  profpedf,  which  a 
right  improvement  of  your  Time  will  certainly 
jmpart.  Need  I  then,  my  young  friends, 
exhort  you  to  this  duty  ?  which  is  no  Icfs 
bound  upon  you  by  motives  of  ypur  own 
Interefl:  and  Pleafure,  both  in  this  world  and 
the  next,  than  by  motives  of  higheft  Obliga¬ 
tion  to  the  fovereign  Giver  of  all  your  Time. 

I  enter  not  into  the  particular  methods  by 
which  you  are  to  improve  this  precious  talent, 

I  enlarge  not  on  the  temporal  advantages  ari- 
fing  from  fuch  improvement;  thefewill  come 
more  properly  under  the  next  difcourfe,  when 
we  fpeak  of  industry  ;  Suffer  me  how¬ 
ever  to  offer  two  or  three  general  rules,  which 
may  prove  ufeful  to  direiff  your  conduiff. 

Take  care  then,  Firft,  that  you  employ 
your  Time,  and  that  you  employ  it  inno¬ 
cently.  ’  To  be  idle  and  unemployed,  is  a 
fign  not  only  of  a  weak  head,  but  of  a  bad 
heart.  And  as  it  is  one  vile  abufe  of  Time, 
which  is  given  us  for  adion,  and  adion  of 
the  utmoft  moment,  fo  is  it  one  fure  method 
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to  lead  us  to  other  and  worfe  abufes.  For 
he  who  is  idle  and  wholly  unoccupied,  will 
ere  long  without  queflion  be  occupied  in 
mifchief.  You  muft  therefore  take  care, 
that  you  Employ”  your  Time;  but  then 
you  mull  take  as  much  care  to  employ  it 

Innocently  and  by  innocent  employment 
is  meant  all  the  proper  duties  of  your  ftation, 
and  all  thofe  inofFenfive  and  fhort  relaxations, 
which  are  necehary  either  to  the  health  of 
your  bodies,  or  to  the  enlivening  and  invi¬ 
gorating  your  minds. 

/ 

We  live  in  an  age,  when  words  are 
flrangely  perverted  and  abufed,  as  well  as 
things ;  and  when  the  fofteft  terms,  as  we 
have  heretofore  remarked  are  often  given 
to  adlions,  which  deferve  other  appellations, 
and  which,  through  thofe  terms,  lull  and  de¬ 
ceive  the  foul  into  deftrudion.  Thus  we  call 
by  the  name  of  innocent  amufcments”  all 
thofe  diiTipatingpublick  and  private  pleafures, 
which  reign  fo  prevalent,  which  increafe  fo 


♦  See  vol.  ii.  p.  4^  and  141. 
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faft,  and  the  love  whereof  may  juftly  be 
termed  The  Charadleriftic  of  our  a^e.  If  we 
are  created  only  for  diflipation  and  pleafure, 
this  infatuating  circle  of  delights  may  be  trod 
with  fecLirity,  and  called  innocent  with  pro¬ 
priety  :  If  we  are  really  candidates  for  an 
Eternal  frate,  it  will  be  difficult,  I  fear,  to 
(how  the  innocence  of  that  love  and  attach¬ 
ment  to  diverfions,  which  takes  up  the  life, 
the  time,  the  thoughts  of  thofe  engaged  in 
them;  and  wffiich  abfoiutely  precludes  from 
every  right  and  honourable  ufe  of  thofe  talents 
which  God  hath  committed  to  our  truft.  Y ou, 
my  young  friends,  debrous  of  improving  your 
Time,  will  never  term,  can  never  think  fuch 
diffipations  innocent:  But  while  you  find 
fome  degree  of  relaxation  necefiary,  and  in- 
ofienfive  and  focial  amufements  in  a  high 
degree  ufeful,  v/ill  be  careful  not  to  offend 
in  theexcefs  even  of  thefe  :  rememibring  that 
duty,  not  diffipation,  is  the  great  end  of  a 
Chriffian’s  exifience  ;  and  that  of  all  charac¬ 
ters  the  mofi:  infignificant  is  that  of  a  lover 
of  pleafure  more  than  a  lover  of  God/’ 
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But  o'oferve  we  fecondly.  That  it  is  not 
enouoh  that  we  “  Employ”  our  Time, 
and  employ  it  Innocently;”  Wernuft  be 
careful  to  “  Improve”  it  as  much  as  \vc 
can,  and  to  redeem  it  from  all  that  improper 
vvafle,  and  thofe  unneceffary  confumptions 
in  which  men  are  apt  to  be  too  lavilh  of  it. 
There  are  five  things  in  which  a  terrible 
wafte  of  time  is  too  commonly  made  :  In 
Sleep,  in  Meals,  in  Drefs,  (each  abfoiutely 
necellary,  yet  each,  alas  !  how  much  abufed 
by  us)  in  idle  and  impertinent  Vifits  and  ufe- 
lefs  Converfation  when  in  company,  and  in 
vain  and  romantic  thinking  when  alone.  It 
a  man  were  fcrioufly  to  fit  down, — even 
thofe  amongfl  us,  my  beloved,  who  have  not 
been  addidted  to  any  heinous  vices — and  to 
confider  how  the  greateft  part  of  his  Time 
has  ftolen  away,  it  would  at  once  fhock  and 
furprize  him  !  The  portion  would  be  found 
very  fmall,  which  he  could  be  faid  to  have 
lived  :  and  how  much  fmaller  ftill  the  portion 
employed  in  proper  ufes,  and  dedicated  to 
His  glory,  who  is  the  Lord  of  our  life,  and 
the  giver  of  all  our  Time  ! 
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Would  you,  therefore,  my  young  friends, 
be  able  to  give  a  better  account  to  your 
Almighty  mafter,  you  muft  hufband  with 
flrideft  oeconomy  the  moments  now  happily 
in  your  power,  and  cut  off  as  much  as  you 
may  from  thofe  unreafonable  and  extrava-- 
gant  expences  of  Time.  Nature  is  certainly 
contented  with  a  moderate  portion  of  Sleep  ; 
and  as  it  is  the  lowefl:  of  all  animal  enjoy¬ 
ments,  the  dignity  of  that  nature  fhould  aroufe 
you  on  the  one  hand  to  a  conquefl  over  it ;  as, 
on  the  other,  fhould  the  unfpeakable  advan¬ 
tages  which  you  will  derive  from  early  appli¬ 
cation  in  the  morning  to  duty  and  to  bufinefs. 
Health  will  be  as  well  or  better  prefcrved, 
if  we  do  not  fit  long  and  luxurioufly  at  our 
Meals  :  A  very  little  Time  will  ferve  to  apparel 
ns  with  decency  and  propriety  :  and  we  may 
divert  ourfelves,  enjoy  our  friends,  and  per¬ 
form  all  the  neceflary  civilities  which  our 
fituation  in  life  requires,  without  making  it 
an  employment.  And  for  thofe  whofe  occu¬ 
pations  call  them  to  labour,  they  may  well 
cut  off  all  needlefs  expences  and  wafte  of 
Time,  by  induftry  and  application  in  their 
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feveral  profeliions.  Then  a  chearful  moment 
ofhoneft  Relaxation,  and  a  much  more  chear- 
fihl  moment  of  fincere  Devotion,  will  caufe 
all  their  Time  to  pafs  oif  light  and  eafy. 

But  thirdly,  My  young  friends,  you  muff 
be  careful'  not  only  to  employ  your  Time,  and 
to  employ  it  innocently  ;  not  only  to  cut  ofF 
and  retrench  all  fuperfluous  wafte  of  it;  But 

all  that  Time,  which  you  gain  by  retrench¬ 
ing,  you  muft  ftudy  to  improve,  by  employ¬ 
ing  it  to  the  beft  and  nobleft'  purpofes 

*  Mr.  Addifon,  fpeaking  of  the  Time  fpent  In  religious 
exercifes,  fays,  The  man  who  lives ,  under  an  habituaJ 
fenfe  of  the  divine  prefence,  keeps  up  an  habitual  chearful- 
nefs  of  temper,  and  enjoys  every  moment  the  fatisfadiion 
ot  thinking  liimfelf  in  company  with  his  deareft  and  beft 
of  friends.  The  Time  never  lies  heavy  upon  him  ;  it  is 
impolTible  for  him  to  be  alone.  His  thoughts  and  pafiions 
are  the  mcft  bufied  at  fuch  hours,  when  thofe  of  other  men 
are  moft  unadtive.  Ke  no  foonerfteps  out  of  the  world,  but 
his  heart  burns  v/ith  devotion,  fwells  with  hope,  and  tri¬ 
umphs  in  the  confcioufnefs  of  that  prefence  which  every 
where  furrounds  him  j  or  on  the  contrary,  pours  out  its 
fears,  its  forrows,  its  apprehenfions  to  the  great  fuppcrter 
«f  its  exigence.”  Spediator,  Na.  p'j* 
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This  is  the  principal  point  you  are  to  aim 
at,  if  you  would  efFedfually  improve  your 
Time ;  you  muff  be  anxious  to  employ  it  in 
the  belt  and  nobleft  ufes,  in  fubferviency 
to  your  own  eternal  welfare  ;  that  is,  with 
a  conftant  eye  to  the  glory  of  .God,  and  the 
good  of  mankind  :  for  herein  confifts  our 
duty,  and  for  this  end  was  all  our  Time 
given  us  And  let  me  recommend  that 
in  the  management  of  this  great  depofit,  in 
the  practice  of  thefe  rules,  and  in  your  right 
employment  of  your  Time,  you  be  careful 
to  proportion  that  Time  wifely,  and  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  weight  and  importance  of  the 
work  or  bufinefs  in  which  you  engage  :  allot¬ 
ting  fuch  a  part  of  it  for  this  bufinefs,  and 
fuch  a  part  for  that,  fo  as  not  only  to  leave 
no  intervals  for  unlawful  or  unnecefiary  acti- 

I 

*  Biillop  Beveridge’s  refolution  (and  let  it  be  obferved, 
thofe  Vefoluttons  were  formed,  when  he  was  about  twenty 
years  of  age)  refpefling  Time,  is  as  fallows  :  I  am  re- 

lolved  by  God’s  grace,  to  redeem  my  Time  paft,  in  ufing  a 
double  diligence  for  the  future  : — to  employ  and  improve  all 
my  gifts  and  endowments,  both  of  bedy  and  mind,  to  the 
glory  and  fervice  of  my  great  Creator.”  See  his  Private- 
Thoughts. 


I 
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cns  to  intrude  themfelves,  bat  to  have  every 
hour  athjrneci  to  its  due  employment.  How 
gjreat  sdvuntiigcSj  how  gre3.t  coinfoits  S-rifc 
from  fuch  a  regular  and  exadf  diPcribiition  of 
Time,  I  could  fpeak,  my  young  friends, 
from  my  own  experience,  with  the  fulleft 
alTurance  and  fatisfadlion. 

Thus  then,  if  you  would  adl  agreeably  to 
Duty,  to  Wifdom,  to  Happinefs,  you  muft 
hufband  the  prefent  feafon  ;  you  muft  improve 
the  prefent  fhort  and  precarious  period  allotted 
for  your  future  and  eternal  provifion.  You 
have  that  feafon  now :  but  you  have  only 
the  prefent  Now.  Mortals  exill  for  the  pre¬ 
fent;  the  paft  is  gone  and  dead  ;  ’tis  with 
the  years  beyond  the  flood  the  future  is 
not  come,  is  uncertain  ;  it  may  never  come. 
The  prefent  only,  but  the  prefent  always  is 
in  our  power.  Yet,  flrange  contradiction  ! — ■ 
mortals  rarely,  if  ever,  live  for  the  prefent  : 
All  human  life  is  fpent  either  in  retrofpedLion 
on  the  pafl,  or  in  concern  and  preparation 
for  the  future  This  is  the  height  of  folly. 


*  See  M.  Pafcal’s  Thoughts  on  Religiofl, 
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On  the  contrary  it  is  true  wifdom,  and  leads 
to  true  happinefs,  to  live  for  the  prefent^ 
that  is,  to  improve  the  Time  we  have  in 
hand,  for  that  is  ours  ;  to  employ  it  to  the 
befi:  ufes,  and  to  work  out  our  falvation  To 
day^  while  it  is  called  to  day^  left  the  night 
come  wherein  no  man  can  zvork* 

Be  this  then  your  care,  my -dear  young 
friends,  who  yet,  through  the  mercy  of 
God,  are  in  the  bloom  and  flower  of  life, 
and  have  the  ftrength  and  perfection  of  your 
Time  before  you.  This,  this  is  the  import¬ 
ant  feafon,  wherein  to  perform  acceptable 
duty.  Provide  then  for  yourfelves  an  un- 
exhauftible  ftore  of  comfort ;  offer  to  God 
the  fervices  of  your  youth  :  fo  fhall  you  en¬ 
joy  in  the  winter  of  age  the  felicities  of 
a  peaceful  mind,  and  an  approving  God  ; 
real,  fubftantial,  all-fufncient  Pleafures.’^ 
Nay,  and  if  found  ripe  for  glory,  before  you 
are  ripe  in  years, — for  God  rneafures  not  life 
by  length  of  days,  but  by  the  fulnefs  of  thofe 
days  in  virtuous  and  holy  deeds — if  early 
found  ripe  for  glory,  and  cut  down  in  the 
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blolTom  of  your  age  ;  thus  prepared  your 
change  fliall  be  blelied,  eternity  and  gladnefs 
fhall  crown  and  reward  you.  And,  fully  to 
»  convince  yourfelves  of  the  vanity  and  mifery 
of  Time  fpent  in  worldly  pleafures  and  pur- 
fuits,  in  doing  evil,  or  in  doing  nothing. 
Only,  in  conclufion  take  with  Ade,  a  brief 
view  of  fome  of  your  fellow-creatures  thus 
occupied  around  you  ! 

See  that  fordid  fon  of  Avarice,  who  rifes 
up  early,  late  takes  reft,  and  eats  the  bread 
of  carefulnefs  !”  he  it  muft  be  owned  is  dili¬ 
gent  enough  in  hufbanding  his  Time.  But 
for  what  end  is  all  this  diligence,  all  this 
follicitude  ? — It  is  to  gain  an  increafe  to  his 
earthly  ftores ;  it  is  to  add  fomething  more 
to  an  heap,  already  too  large  for  his  enjoy¬ 
ment,  and  which  will  fink  his  foul  deep  into 
endlefs  perdition.  But  this  fo  much  engrofles 
all  his  Time,  his  thoughts,  his  heart,  that 
God,  and  Heaven,  and  his  immortal  foul 
can  be  fpared  none  of  either,  or  at  beft,  but 
little ;  and  that  (as  he  fpares  to  every  thin^j*) 
VoL.  III.  O 
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very  grudgingly  :  all  is  loft,  this  groveling 
earth-worm  thinks,. — all  which  is  not  given 
to  gain. 

See  again,  y6n  eager  fon  of  Pleafure : 
he  is  fearful  left  the  moments  fhould 
efcape  :  he  has  much  to  do ;  Time  is 
precious,  he  will'  tell  you  ;  he  muft  hafte 
•  away,  he  cannot  be  detained  at  all-;  he  could 
not  ftay  to  perform  any  benevolent  office, 
any  religious  duty,,  not  if  it  were  to  fave  his 
foul.”  And  why  all  this  anxiety,  all  thia 
hafte  ? — an  appointment  of  pleafure  ;  a  meet- 
ing  of  gaiety  or  luxury  ;  wine  or  women 
follicit  his  attendance ;  and  thus  miferably 
he  employs  all  that  Time,  which  was  given 
'  him  for  the  great  purpofe  of  fecuring  his 
fouPs  falvation. 

Equally  follicitous,  though  devoted  to 
another  'fervice,  this  man’s  whole  Time  and 
thought  are  engrofled  by  the  Ambitious  pur- 
fuit  of  worldly  pomp  and  fplendor.  Here 
he  conceives  all  happinefa  to  centre  :  and 
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tontinually  fearching  for  that  happinefs,  while 
continually  difappointed  in  the  fearch,  you 
will  not  wonder,  that  he  can  fpare  no  lei- 
fure,  as  he  can  find  no  fatisfa61:ion  in  a 
ferious  application  to  the  important  bufinefs, 
for  which  alone  he  was  created  ! 

Turn  we  our  view  from  thofe  thus  bufily 
occupied  in  wrong  purfuits,  to  thofe  who  have 
no  purfuits  at  all ;  from  thofe  who  mifemploy 
their  Time  in  doing  evil,  to  thofe  who  equally 
mifemploy  it  in  doing  nothing  ^  !  What 
liftlefs  wretched  beings  !  In  what  a  doze  of 

*  The  nature  of  thefe  difcourfes  precludes  a  too  particular 
enumeration  of  charafters  :  however,  juft  to  fpecify,  what  I 
cannot  enlarge  upon,  I  fuhjoin  a  paflage  from  Dean  Bolton’s 
Employment  of  Time,”  which  may  lead  to  a  clearer  idea 
of  my  meaning.  He  fuppofes  that,  in  avifion,  a  Gymnofo- 
phlft  examines  the  men  in  our  country  how  they  had  pafs’d 
their  morning  j  Many  of  them  acknowledged,  that  the 
morning,  properly  fpeaking,  had  been  near  gone  before  their 
eyes  were  opened  :  Many  of  them  had  only  rifen  to  drefs, 
to  vifit,  to  amufe  themfclves  at  the  drawing-room  or 
cofFee-houfe,  Some  had  by  riding  or  walking  been  confuit- 
Ing  that  health  at  the  beginning  of  the  day,  which,  the 
<lofe  of  it  would  wholly  pafs  in  impairing.  Some,  from  the 
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indolent  ftupidity  pafs  their  yav/ning  ufelefs 
days  !  mere  burthens  as  they  are  to  their 

Time  they  had  got  on  their  own  deaths,  had  been  engaged 
in  feeing  others  put  on  theirs  ;  in  attending  levees,  in  en¬ 
deavouring  to  procure  by  their  Importunity,  what  they  had 
difqualined  thernfelves  for,  by  their  idlenefs.  Some  had 
been  early  out  of  their  beds,  but  it  was  beeaufe  they  could 
not,  from  their  ill  luck  the  preceding  evening,  reft  in 
them  j  and  w'hen  rifen,  as  they  had  no  fpirits,  they  could 
not  reconcile  thernfelves  to  any  fort  of  application.  Some 
had  not  had  it  in  their  power  to  do  what  w'as  of  much  con- 
fequence :  In  the  former  part  of  the  morning,  they  wanted 
to  fpeak  with  their  tradefmen,  and  in  the  latter,  they  could 
not  be  deny’d  to  their  friends.  Cthdrs,  truly,  had  been 
reading  j  but  reading  what  could  neither  make  them  wifer 
or  better  5  what  was  not  worth  their  remembring,  or  what 
they  ftiould  wdfh  to  forget.  Several  appeared  with  an  air, 
exprefting  the  fulleft  ccnfidence,  that  what  they  had  to  fay 
for  thernfelves,  w'ould  be  to  the  Philofopher’s  entire  fatif- 
faflion.  They  had  been  employed,  as  virtuofi  Haould  be  5 
■ — had  been  exercifing  their  ilcill  in  the  liberal  arts,  and  en¬ 
couraging  the  artifts.  Medals,  pidlures,  ftatues,  had  un¬ 
dergone  their  examination,  and  been  their  purchale.  They 
had  been  enquiring  what  the  literati  of  France,  Germany, 
Italy,  had  of  late  publlftiedj  and  they  had  bought  what 
fulted  their  refpedlive  taftes.  When  It  appeared,  That  the 
compleating  a  Roman  ferles,  had  been  his  concern,  wdio 
had  never  read  over  in  his  own  language  a  Latin  hiftorian. 
That  they  who  grudged  no  expente  fer  originals,  knew  them 
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mother  earth  ;  living  merely  to  confume  her 
fruits,  to  eat,  to  drink,  to  deep,  to  trifle  ! 
Some  of  them  you  may  obferve  vapourifh 
and  uneafy,  difTatisfied  and  melancholy;  com¬ 
plaining,  that  they  know  not  ‘‘  hov/  to  kill 
the  tedious  hours  of  this  fliort  life and 
applying  for  whole  days,  with  an  induftry, 
which  well-direclej  v/ould  almoft  canonize 
them  for  faints, — to  the  paltriefl  diverfions, 
the  meaneft  and  the  moft  irrational  !  fuch 
as  are  attended  with  the  worft  confequences 
in  many  cafes,  and  lead  to  bad  confequences 
in  all.  And  this,  all  this  merely  becaufe 
they  know  not  how  to  difpofe  of  their 
Time  that  is,  becaufe  they  do  not  know, 
that  every  m.oment  they  live,  they  are  to  live 
for  eternity  ! 

only  by  hearfay  from  their  worft  copies  ;  That  the  book- 
buyers  had  not  laid  out  their  money  on  what  they  ever  pro- 
pofed  to  read,  but  on  what  they  had  heard  commended ; 
and  w'nat  they  wanted  to  lit  a  Ihelf,  and  fill  a  library,  which, 
only  ferved  them  for  a  breakfaft  room.' — The  fage  pro¬ 
nounced  this  clafs  of  men,  the  idleft  of  all  idle  people; 
and  doubly  blameable,  as  wafting  alike  their  Time  and  their 
fortune.”  See  p.  59,  8cc, 
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Look  only  at  examples  like  thefe,  and 
the  miferyj  the  folly,  the  impropriety  of 
abufing  your  Time,  will  appear  in  the 
moft  glaring  light  j  and  will  lead  you,  my 
young  friends,  I  trufi:,  to  a  better  appli^ 
cation  of  the  feafon  before  you.  A  true 
concern  for  religion  will  foon  teach  and 
dire(51:  you  to  fuch  an  employment  of  your-^ 
felves,  as  will  render  Time  by  no  means  bur¬ 
then  fomie  :  You  will  never  complain  of  its 
length  ;  its  fliortnefs  only  will  ftrike  and 
alarm  you  :  and  the  proper  ufe  of  Time  will 
of  itfelf  tend  more  and  more  to  convince 
you,  that  man  was  not  born  merely  to  fill 
up  a  little  fpace  in  this  tranfitory  earth ;  to 
indulge  his  bodily  paflions,  to  live  and  to  die, 

like  the  beafts  which  periih.— - No ;  he  was 

born  to  co-operate  in  the  great  work  of  his 
falvation,  with  that  Redeemer,  who  died  on 
the  crofs  to  procure  the  rneans  of  grace,  and 
to  fet  the  hope  of  glory  before  the  finful  fons 
of  men.  That  glory  eternal  depends  upon 
the  right  improvement  of  the  prefent  Time, 
If  we  wifh  to  enjoy  that  glory,  we  muft 
ufe  this  Time  as  becomes  rational  and  fhortr 
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lived  beings.  K  we  dlfregard  that  glory,  ^ 
we  may  then  live  in  the  difregard  of  all 
things  befide.  You,  I  perfuade  myfelf,  have 
better  fentiments,  for  you  have  better  hopes. 
God  of  his  grace  infpire  you  with  true  wif- 
dom,  and  enable  you 'to  improve  the  prefent 
Time,  that  you  may  enjoy  all  the  bleflings 
and  the  glories  of  that  which  is  to  come  ! 
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Anecdotes  to  enforce  the  employment  of 

Time. 

(i.)  We  all  of  us  complain  of  the 
Hiortnefs  of  Time/’  fays  Seneca,  and  yet 
have  much  more  than  we  know  what  to  do 
with.  Our  lives  are  either  fpent  in  doing 
nothing  at  all,  or  in  doing  nothing  to  the 
purpofe,  or  in  doing  nothing  that  we  ought 
to  do.  We  are  always  complaining  that  our 
days  are  few ;  and  adling  as  though  there  would 
be  no  end  of  them.”  In  fliort,  that  noble 
phiiofopher  has  defcribed  our  inconfiftency 
with  ourfelves  in  this  particular,  by  all 
thofe  various  turns  of  expreilion  and  thought, 
which  are  peculiar  to  his  writings. 

The  allufion  of  human  life  to  trees, 
leaves,  kc,  is  familiar  with  the  moft  cele¬ 
brated  poets.  Homer  s  famous  fpcech  of 
Glaucus,  Iliad,  b.  vi.  ver,  i8i.  is  too  gene¬ 
rally  known  to  need  a  recital  ;  and  the  fame 
thought  may  be  found  in  Ecclefiafticus, 
c.  xiVi  ver.  i8.  almoft  word  for  word. 
That  fine  fragment  however  of  Simonides, 
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extant  in  Stobseus,  is  fo  very  flrikingly 
adapted  to  the  prefent  fabjea,  that  we 
cannot  withold  it  from  the  reader  j  anu  con¬ 
tains  fuch  beautiful  inftrudlion,  as  we  would 
v/;fh  to  leave  upon  his  mind. 

Wife  was  the  Chian,  when  he  faid,  to 
fhew 

The  infrability  of  men  below ; 

Ah  !  what  a  v/ondrous  likenefs  may  we  trace 
Between  the  falling  trees,  and  mortal  race  !” 
Yet,  yet,  how  few  the  folemn  truth  receive  ! 
Vain  in  purfuit,  and  high  in  hope  they  live  : 
A  thoufand  fruitlefs  fchemes  their  thoughts 
engage. 

Alike  forgetful  or  of  death  or  age  : 

Toiling,  while  health  and  faength  their 
powers  fupply. 

With  bufy,  refllefs,  fond  anxiety  ! 

Ah  fools  and  vain  !  and  v/ill  they  not  be  wife. 
Nor  know  that  youth’s  fair  flow’r  fooii  fades 
and  dies, 

And  life’s  quick  moment  like  a  Ihutde  Hies  ! 

But  thou,  my  friend,  a  better  leObn  learn. 
And,  hence  inftrudted,  mind  thy  great 
concern ; 
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To  virtue’s  generous  a6ls  thy  foul  apply. 

In  good  more  active, — as  fo  foon  to  die  !” 

(3.)  It  was  a  memorable  practice  of  Vef- 
pafian  the  Roman  c«nperor,  throughout  the 
courfe  of  his  whole  life.  He  called  himfelf 
to  an  account  every  night  for  the  adions  of 
the  pall  day;  and  as  often  as  he  found  he 
had  hipped  any  one  day  without  doing  fonie 
good,  he  entered  upon  his  diary  this  memo¬ 
randum,  Diem  perdidi  I  have  loh:'  a 
day.”  The  above  fine  infiance  is  thus  no¬ 
ticed  by  our  great  moral  poet,  in  the  Night 
Th  oughts. 

O 

On  all-important  Time,  through  every 

Though  much,  and  warm,  the  wife  have 
urg’d,  The  man 

Is  yet  unborn  who  duly  weighs  an  hour. 

I’ve  loft  a  day” — the  prince  who  nobly 
cry’d, 

Had  been  an  emperor  without  his  crown ; 

Of  Rome  ! — Say  rather,  lord  of  human  race. 
He  fpoke,  as  if  deputed  by  mankind. 

So  fliould  all  fpeak  ;  So  reafon  fpeaks  in  all, — 
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Where  is  thst  thrift,  thirt  tiv.srice  of  time, 
(O  glorious  avarice!)  Thought  of  death 
infpires. 

As  rumour’d  robberies  endear  our  gold  ? 

O  Time  !  than  gold  more  facred  I  ’  more  a 
load 

Than  lead,  to  fools  !  and  fools  reputed  wife  ! 
What  moment’s  granted  man,  without  ac- 
count ! 

What  years  are  fquander’d,  wlldom’s  debt 
unpaid  ! — 

Time,  in  advance,  behind  him  hides  his 
wings, 

And  feems  to  creep,  decrepit  with  his  age ; 
Behold  him,  when  paid  by  ;  what  then  is  feen, 
But  his  broad  pinions  fwiiter  than  the  winds  ? 
And  all  mankind  in  contradidtion  ftrong. 
Rueful,  aghaft  !  cry  out  on  his  career.” 

Night  IL 

-(4.J  Alfred  the  Great  was  one  of  the 
wifeft,  the  beft  and  mod  beneficent  mo¬ 
narch  s  that  ever  fwayed  the  feeptre  of  this 
realm  ;  and  his  example  is  highly  memora- 
j)le, — Every  hour  of  his  life  had  its  peculiar 
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bcfinefs  affigned  it.  He  divided  the  day  and 
into  three  portions  of  eight  hours  each  j 
and  though  much  afflidfed  with  a  very  pain¬ 
ful  diforder,  afiigned  or.Iy  eight  hours  to 
llcep,  meals,  and  exercife  ;  e'evotino-  the  re- 

O 


maming  fixteen,  one  half  to  reading,  v/riting, 
and  prayer,  and  the  other  to  publick  bull- 
ncis  .  So  fenfible  was  this  great  man  that 
Time  was  not  a  trifle  to  be  diffipated,  but  a 
rich  talent  entrufiej  to  him,  and  for  which 
he  was  accountable  to  the  great  Difpenfer  of 
it.  And  furely,  if  a  perfon  like  Him,  in  the 
h  ghcfl  flation  of  life,  amidfl  all  the  tempta¬ 
tions  of  eafe,  and  aflluence,  and  pleafure,  was 
thus  careful  to  hufband  Time,  and  fill  up 
the  fleeting  moments  of  life  with  fome  ufeful 
employ,  how  very  inexcufable  muft  it  be  in 
thofe,  who  have  not  fuch  allurements,  to 
murder  their  days,  by  indclence  and  diiTipa-, 
tion  !  An  idle  body,”  fays  Mr.  AdJifon, 
is  a  monfler  in  the  creation  ;  all  nature  is 
bufy  about  him.”  How  wretched  is  it  to 
hear  people  complain,  that  the  day  hangs 
heavy  upon  them  1  That  they  don’t  know 
what  to  do  With  themfelvcs  !  How  moiiflrous 
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are  fuch  expreiTions  among  creatures  who 
can  apply  themfelves  to  the  duties  of  religion 
and  meditation;  to  the  reading  of  ufeful 
books  ;  v/ho  may  exercife  themfelves  in  the 
noble  purfuits  of  knowledge  and  virtue,  and 
everv  hour  of  their  lives  make  themfelves 
wifer  and  better  than  they  were  before. 

(5.)  We  are  told  of  (^leen  Elizabeth, 
That'  except  when  engaged  by  publick  or 
domellick  affairs,  and  the  exercifes  neceffary 
for  the  prefervation  of  her  health  and  fpirits, 
fhe  was  always  empLyed  in  either  reading 
or  writing  ;  in  trandating  from  other  authors, 
cr  in  compofitions  of  her  own  ;  and  that 
notwithftanding  ffe  fpent  much  of  her  Time 
in  reading  the  befl:  writings  of  her  own  and 
former  ages,  yet  fne  by  no  means  n  gledled 
that  beft  of  books,  the  Bible  :  for  proof  of 
which,  take  her  own  words.  I  walk,” 
fays  file,  many  times  in  the  pleafant  hdds 
of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  where  I  plucke  up 
the  goodlifome  herbes  of  fentences  by  prurict- 
ihg  ;  eat  them  by  reading;  digeO:  them  by 
miifing,  and  laic  them  up  at  length  in  the 
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hie  feate  of  memory,  by  gathering  them  to¬ 
gether  ;  that  fo  having  tailed  their  fweetnefs, 
I  may  the  lefs  perceive  the  bitternefs  of  life.’* 

See  her  MSS.  in  the  Bodleian  Library, 
No.  235. 

(6.)'  When  Socrates,  in  Plato’s  Phsdo, 
has  proved  the  immortality  of  the  foul,  he 
confiders  it  as  a  neceflary  confeq  uence  qf  the 

belief  thereof,  «  That  we  ihould  be  employed 
in  the  culture  of  our  minds;  in  fuch  care 
of  them  as  lhall  not  only  regard  that  term, 
to  which  we  give  the  name  of  Life,  but  alfo 
the  whole  which  follows  it ;  in  makino-  our- 
felves  as  wife  and  good  as  may  be  •  fmce  on 
itourfafety  entirely  depends  ;  the  foul  car- 
rying  hence  nothing  with  it,  but  its  good  or 
bad  adlions,  its  virtues  or  vices  ^  and  thefe 
conftitute.  its  happinefs  or  mifery  to  all  eter¬ 
nity.  How  might  many  a  Chriilian  redden, 
to  til  ink  that  this  is  the  language  of  a  Pa2;an 
mind  ;  a  mind  unenlightened  with  the  bright 
fplendors  of  gofpel  truth,  and  equally  igno¬ 
rant  of  a  Saviour’s  merits,  and  of  a  Saviour’s 
example ! 
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(7.)  Seneca,  in  his  letters  to  Lucilius, 
affures  him  that  there  was  not  a  day  in  which 
he  did  not  either  write  fomething,  or  read 
and  epitomife  fome  good  author  :  and  Pliny 
in  like  manner,  giving  an  account  of  the  va¬ 
rious  methods  he  ufed,  to  fill  up  every  va¬ 
cancy  of  Time,  after  feveral, employments 
which  he  enumerates,  obferves,  Sometimes 
I  hunt ;  but  even  then,  I  carry  with  me  a 
pocket-book,  That  whilft  my  fervants  are 
bufied  in  difpofing  the  nets  and  other  mat¬ 
ters,  I  may  be  employed  in  fomething  that 
may  be  ufeful  to  me  in  my  ftudies  ;  and  that^ 
if  I  mifs  my  game,  I  may  at  leaf!  bring  home 
fome  of  my  thoughts  with  me,  and  not  have 
the  mortihcation  of  having  caught  nothing,’^ 

(8.)  An  Italian  philofopher  expreffed  in 
his  motto,  that  Time  was  his  eflate  An- 
eftate  indeed  !  which  will  produce  nothing 
without  cultivation  ;  but  will  always  abun¬ 
dantly  repay  the  labours  of  induftry,  and  fa- 
tisfy  the  mofl  extenfiv^  defires,  if  no  part  of 
it  be  fufFered  to  lie  wafte  by  negligence,  to 
be  over- run  with  noxious  plants,  or  laid  out 
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‘  for  fiiew,  rather  than  for  ufe.  The  duties 
or  man,  as  Or,  Johnfon  finely  obferves,  are 
fuch  as  numan  nature  does  not  wiilin2;ly 
penoxm,  and  luch,  as  thofe  are  inclined  to 
delay,  who  yet  intend  fometime  to  fulfil  them. 
It  was  therefore  necefiary  that  this  univerfal 
reludfancc  fhould  be  counteradled,  and  the 
drowfine;s  oi  hefitation  wakened  into  refolve. 
That  the  danger  of  procrafi-ination  fhould  be 
always  in  view,  and  the  fallacies  of  fecurity 
be  hourly  detected.  To  this  end  all  the 


appearances  of  nature  uniformly  confpire. 
Whatever  v/e  fee  on  every  fide  reminds  us 
of  the  lapfe  of  Time  and  the  fiux  of  life. 
The  day  and  night  fucceed  each  other;  the 
rotation  of  feafens  diverfifies  the  year;  the 
fun  nfes,  attains  the  meridian,  declines  and 
fets,  and  the  moon  every  night  changes  its 
form.  The  Day  has  been  confidered  as  an  ’ 
image  of  the  Year,  and  the  year  as  the  repre- 
fcntaticn  of  Liic,  *1  he  Mornino-  anfwers  to 
the  Spring,  and  the  Spring  to  Childhood  and 
youth  ;  the  Noon  correfponds  to  the  Summer, 
and  the  Summer  to  the  firength  of  Manhood. 
7’he  Evening  is  an  emblem  of  Autumn,  and 
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Autumn  of  declining  life.  The  Night,  with, 
its  filence  and  darknefs,  fliews  the  Winter,  in 
which  all  the  powers  of  vegetation  are  be-* 
numbed  ;  and  the  Winter  points  out  the  time 
when  life  fhall  ceafe,  with  all  its  hopes  and 
pleafures.  If  thefe  parts  of  time  were  not 
varioufly  coloured,  we  fhould  never  difeern 
their  departure  or  fucceffion  3  but  fhould  live 
thoughtlefs  of  the  paft,  and  carelefs  of  the 
future;  without  will,  and  perhaps  without 
power  to  compute  the  periods  of  life,  or  to 
compare  the  time  which  is  already  lofl,  with 
that  which  may  probably  remain.  And  yet 
it  is  certain  that  thefe  admonitions  of  nature, 
however  forcible,  however  importunate,,  are 
too  often  vain ;  and  that  many  who  mark 
v/ith  fuch  accuracy  the  courfe  of  Time,  appear 
to  have  little  fenfibility  of  the  decline  of  Lifei, 
Every  man  has  fomething  to  do,  which  he: 
neglecls  ;  every  man  has  faults  to  conquer, 
which  he  delays  to  combat.  But, — let  him 
who  propofes  his  own  happinefs  refledf,  that 
while  he  forms  his  purpofe,’  the  Day  rolls  on, 

and  the  Night  cometh,  ‘when  no  man  can 
Work.” 

VoL.  III. 
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(9)'  Auguftus  Csefar,  a  few  moments  before 
his  death,  afked  his  friends  who  flood  by  him, 
if  they  thought  he  had  adled  his  part  well ; 
and  upon  receiving  fuch  an  anfwer  as  v/as 
due^  to  his  merit,  Let  me  then,”  faid  he, 
go  off  the  ftage  with  your  applaufe 
ufing  the  expreffion  with  -Which  the  Roman 
adlors  made  their  exit,  at  the  conclufion  of  a 
dramatic  piece,  Mr.  Addifon’s  remark  on 
this  incident  is  worthy  of  himfelf :  I  could 

wifh,”  fays  he,  that  men,  while  they  arc 
in  health,  would  cohfider  well  the  nature  of 
the  part  they  are  engaged  in  ;  and  what  figure 
it  will  make  in  the  minds  of  thofe  they  leave 
behind  them  :  whether  it  was  worth  coming 
into  the  world  for ;  whether  it  be  fuitable  to 


a  reafonable  being  ;  ■  In  fhort,  v/hether  it 
appears  graceful  in  this  life,  or  will  turn  to 
an  advantage  in  the  next  ? — This  kind  of 
fcrutiny  would  give  them  a  true  flate  of  them- 
feives,  and  incline  them  to  confider  ferioufly 
‘what  they  are  about.  One  day  would  reftify 
the  omiflions  of  another,  and  make  a  man 


weigh  all, thofe  indifferent  adlions,  which, 
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though  they  are  eafily  forgotten,  mu  ft  cer¬ 
tainly  be  accounted  for.”  Spedlator,  No.  317, 

(10.)  Plato  fomewhere  advifes  his  friend 
Archytas  to  confider,  That  we  are  not 
born  for  ourfelves  alone ;  that  our  coun¬ 
try,  our  parents,  and  our  friends,  have  their 
refpedfive  claims  upon  us.”  The  following 
ftory  is  not  inapplicable,  Among  the 
Indians,  fays  Apuleius,  there  is  an  excellent 
fet  of  men,  called  Gymnofophifts  :  Thefe  I 
greatly  admire ;  though  not  as  fkilled  in 
propagating  the  vine,  or  in  the  arts  of  grafting 
or  agriculture.  They  apply  not  themfelves 
to  till  the  ground,  to  fearch  after  gold,  to 
break  the  horfe,  to  tame  the  bull,  to  fhear 
or  feed  fheep  or  goats. — What  is  it  then  that 
engages  them  ? — One  thing,  preferable  to^all 
thefe.  Wifdom  is  the  purfuit  as  well  of  the 
old  men,  the  teachers,^ as  of  the  young  their 
difciples.  Nor  is  there  any  thing  among 
them  that  I  fo  much  praife,  as  their  averfion 
to  doth  and  idlenefs.  V/hen  the  tables  are 
overfpread,  before  the  meat  is  fet  on  them, 
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all  the  "'ydut’Hs  ^afiembling '  to  their  meah  aVe 


i\ 


afked  b  f  r  ^ m  afters ,  ‘  I  h  ivh  a t  u fe fu  1  tafk^ 


they  have  befeh  ernployed  from  fmi-rifing  tb 
that  time'  ?''^Ohe  reprbfents  hirhfelf'as  having 
been  an  arbitrator,  and  fucceedtd  by  his  pro- 
dent  management  in  compofing  a  difference f 
iri  making  them  friends,  who^^ere  at  vari^ 

,  i  V,  ^  .K>  ^ 

arice.  A  fecohd  had  been 'paying  obedience 
to*  his  paVehts’  commands.  A  third  Had  made 
feme  difcoVery  by  his  own  application^^^br 
learned  fpmething  by  another’s  inftrueftion. 
Trhe  reft  give  an  account  of  themfelves  in 

'  '-i .  : '  ’  !v  ’  i  .5  ^  t  ;  ^=  "'.4  11 

the  fame  way. — He  who  has  done  nothihg 

•  i '  '  *'  <  .  ■  '■  . 

to  deferve  h  dinner,  is  turned  out  of  doors 

c  **  '  1  "*  ?  ^ 

without  one,  and  obliged  to  uwk,  while 
the  others  enjoy  the  fruits  of  their  appli¬ 


cation. 


•.s> 


(II.)  Ep  idletus  has  a  fine  chapter  tb  in^- 
culcate  the  improvement  of  our  Time  and 
talents.  Remember,”  -fays  he, -  that  tfi^ 
world  is  a  theatre,  and  that  your  part- in  this 
drama  of  life  is  deternirned  by  THE  POET 
Uponflim  it  muft  depend,  whether  you  fhHl 


*  ncyfjTn;*  the  great  Maker  and  Framer  of  all  things. 
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a£t  a  long  orjfhort  one^  whgtlje^  your, cha¬ 
racter  lhall  be, high  or  low.  ^If  therefore,  ^^h^ 
alTign  you  ,thatf,of4  a^beggar,  take^care  to  fill 
it  well;  if  aycripple,  ;Or  a  prjnye,  or. ^ a  pri¬ 
vate  obfcure  man,  or  whatever,, it  be,  make 
the  beft  of  confiderj^  ^tl^at  the  adljng 

of  the  part  affigped  you  commendably,  depends 
upon  yourfelf  ;^this  is  your  bufinefs  j  but  the 
giving  put^  of,  the  parts,  and  choofing  the 
aftors,  is  not  yours,  but  another’s  province/^ 

f  12.  )  How  different  is  the  view  of  pall  life, 
in  the  man  who  is  grown  old  in  knowledge 

fli  .  .  ifl  °  ^ 

and  wifdom,  from  that  of  him  who  is  grown 
y  o:-  ,  .  ’  .  ..  . 

old  in  ignorance  and  folly  ?  The  latter  is 

like  the  owner  of  a  barren  country,  that 

fills  his  eye  with  the  profpeff  of  naked  hills 

and  plains,  which  produce  nothing  either 

ptpfitable;  or  ornamental.  The  other  beholds 

a;ybeautiful  and  fpacious  landfcape,  divided 

intqjb^autiful  gardens,  green  meadows,  fruiu 

fi^J  fields;-  and  can  fcarce  caft  *his^  eye  on 

a  fingle  fpot  of  his  poffeflions,,  that  is  not 

-with  fome  beautiful  plant  or  flower. 

See  Spe£lator,  No.  94. 
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(13.)  One  comfort  of  age,  fa’ys  Sir  Wil¬ 
liam  Temple,  may  be.  That  whereas  yourig 
men  are  ufually  in  pain,  when  they  are  not 
in  pleafure,  old  men  find  a  fort  of  pleafiirc, 
'ivhenevei*  they  are  out  of  paiii :  And,  as 
young  men  often  lofe  or  impair  their  prefent 
enjoyments,  by  raving  after  what  is  to  come; 
by  vain  hopes  or  frliitlefs  fears ;  fo  old  inen 
relieve  the  wants  of  their  age,  by  pleafmg 
refiedllons  upon  what  is  paft.  Therefore, 
men  in  the  health  and  vigour  of  their  age, 
Ihould  endeavour  to  fill  their  lives  with  read¬ 
ing,  with  travel,  with  the  beft  converfation, 
and  the  worth ieft  adfions,  either  in  their  pub¬ 
lic  or  private  ftations,  that  they  may  have 
fomething  agreeable  left  to  feed  on  when 
they  are  old,  by  pleafing  remembrances.’*  See 
his  Efiay  on  Heahh  and  long  Life.  Works, 
vol.  iii.  p.  300. 

14.  jProcraflinationjOrdelay,  is  well  defined. 

The  thief  of  T'ime  it  not  only  fleals  us 

from  duty,  but  from  ourfelves.  To-morrow, 

may  the  procraflinator  fay, — To-morrow  is 

ftill  the  fatal  Time  when  all  is  to  be  done, 

\ 
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or  to  be  rectified  :  To-morrov^  comes.  It  goes, 
^nd  ftill  I  pleafe  myfelf  with  the  fhadow, 
vvhilft  I  lofe  the  reality  ;  unmindful  that  the 
prcfent  Time  alone  is  ours  ;  the  future  is  yet 
unborn,  and  the  pad  is  dead  5  and  can  only 
live, — as  parents  in  their  children, — in  t)ie 
adlions  it  has  produced.  The  Time  we  live 
ought  not  to  be  computed  by  the  Number 
of  years,  but  by  the  Ufe  which  has  been 
made  of  them.  ’Tis  not  the  extent  of  the 
ground,  but  the  yearly  rent,  that  gives  value 
to  the  eftate. 


(15.)  We  will  conclude  thefe  anecdotes, 
with  recommending  to  our  readers  (in  the 
excellent  words  of  the  Guardian)  this  fhort 
felf-examlnation,  What  have  ye  been 
doing?”  And  if  everyone  of  them  ferloufiy 
lays  his  hand  upon  his  heart,  and  confiders 
what  he  Is  doing,  it  will  check  him  in  all 
the  idle,  or,  what  is  worfc,  the  vicious 
moments  of  life  ;  will  lift  up  his  mind,  when 
it  is  runnino;  on  in  a  feries  of  indifferent 


adlions  ;  and  encourage  him  in  thofe  which 
are  virtuous  and  laudable.  In  a  word,  it 
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will  verjr  much  alleviate  that  guilt,  which  the 
beft  of  meh  have ’reafon  to^acicnowledge,  in 
their  daily  confeilions  ;  of  leaving  undone 
thofe  things  which  they 'ought  to  have  done, 
and  of  doing  thofe  things  ^v/hich  they  _  ought 
pot  to  have  donc,’^ 
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Employment'  of 

,  time, 
PROVERBS  vi.  6,  8. 


Go  to  the  Ant^  thou  Jluggard^  conftder  her  ways, 
and  be  wife  .*  which,  having  no  guide,  over- 
jeer,  or  ruler,  provldeth  her  meat  in  the 
Jammer,  and  gathcrcth  her  Jood  in  the 
harvejl. 


Y  T  is  not  enough,  we  have  obferved,  to 
£  employ  our  Time,  we  muft  employ  it 
well we  cannot  employ  it  well,  unlefs  we 
give  to  INDUSTRY  the  hours  which  we 
mean  to  improve  for  our  prefen t  and  eternal 
welfare.  Here  too  again  the  little  Ant’* 
fupplies  us  with  an  inftrudtive  leflbn  ;  for  fhe 
not  only  hufbands,  with  provident  wifdom, 
the  fliort  feafon  allotted  for  gathering  her 
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future  fupply  ;  but,  with  unwearied  Iiiduf- 
tiy  and  attention,  applies  every^  moment  of 
that  feafon  to  the  bufinefs  for  v/hich  it  is 
given.  But  not  the  Ant  alone  ;  all  Nature/’ 
my  young  friends,  loudly  preaches  this  virtue 
to  you  ;  which  has  befides  the  awful  fandion 
of  Revelation”  to  enforce  its  pradice ; 
together  with  the  dearell  didates  of  Rea' 
fon,  cf  prefent  and  of  future  happinefs. 

Perhaps  it  may  feem  feme  objedlon  to  this 
pofition,  that  labour  and  toil  were  enjoined 
upon  our  hrfl  father,  as  the  punifliment  of 
his  difobedience,  and  as  part  of  his  curfe. 
But  let  me  afk,  can  we  conceive,  that  if_ 
Adam  had  never  tranfgreilcd,  he  would  have 
pailed  a  life  of  indolence  and  inadivity, 
without  any  application  or  exercife  of  his 
^  mental  or  bodily  powers  ?  Short  as  is  the 
hillory  of  his  perfed  Rate,  it  gives  us  no 
room  for  any  fuch  imagination  ;  but  on  the 
contrary  informs -us,  that  the  Lord  God  put 
the  jTidTi^  whom  he  had  fornfd.  Into  the  garden 
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cf  Eden,  t6  DRESS  and  to  keep  It  * ;  which 
ccrtainlv.  at  the  leaftj  implies,  that  he  was 
not  to  be  void  of  fome  occupation  and  cm- 
ploynaent  :  nay,  and  the  reafon  given,  why 
the  Lord  caiifed  the  earth  at  firft  to  produce 
fpontaneoufly  plant  and  herb,  is,  that  there 
was  mtyei  a  man  to  till  the  ground That 
ground,  moft  probably,  in  its  primxval  fate, 
would  have  anfwered  freely  and  luxuriantly 
to  the  tiller’s  care  :  F ree  from  thofe  noxious 
thorns  and  weeds  which  require  fo  much 
attention  to  eradicate,  its  cultivation  would 
have  been  eafy  and  pleafant,  and  its  produce 
certain,;  nor  would  there  have  been  occafion 
for  all  that  painful  tillage,  thofe  confant 
fatigues  of  the  laborious  hufbandman,  fo  ne- 
ceffary  now  to  obtain  its  precious  bounties. 
But  to  fuppofe  that  man  in  Farad ife  and 
perfedtion,  would  have  had  no  bufinefs  for  his 
hands,  no  call  to  diligence  and  adlivity,  is 
no  lefs  abfurd,  than  it  feems  contrary  to  all 
our  ideas  of  human  nature  and  this  fublunary 
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woHy?  we  have  n,o  Conception,  *  we 

can  have  no ‘conception  of  total  ,  inaiaivityi 
in  rational  beings,  of  any,  even  of  the 
ifloft  Salted “’"iiind.  -  Accdt-aingly  •  we'^  find 
the  fovereign  ’  Father  fiimfelf,  '  as  -'well  s  as 
his  blefied  Son,  engaged  a'  variety ‘Of 
works  of  ’Creation,  of  Providence,*  of  Re- 

Father  ivorketh  hitkerto,  faith 
Chritf,  and  /  work  *.  And  the^eternal  Spirif 
is“Teprefented'.in’  the  facred 'records  to'^us; 
as  unceafi'ngly  operating  in 'the  great  bufinefs 
of  ^uihan  falvation,  illuminating  and  fandlt 
fying  the  fouls  of  men.  > 

t  -  r-'-  S' 


•  V  ihL 


^‘3^qT!IO. 


r 


:x/d 


. ..  If^from  thepeity  we  defcefid  to  the'hi^ . 

prder  of_^celeftiar  beings,  to  Angels  ;  we 
find .  them'too'defcribed  as'^  the  ‘mdft  aaive' 
mefiengSs  and  minifters  of  \heif  God,  cort? 
tinually  employed  in 'performing 'the  impdJr-’ 
tant  mandates  of  thaf  "Almighty  King,^ 
fervants  of  his,  and  doin^his  pleaffire  j^fdf* 
which  they  are  peculiarly  calculated,  as''^x- 


♦  John  V.  17/ 
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cellingin  i^rengthrr  thebw^s,  bright . 

and  executiveias  a  flame  of  foe:>*<)n  a 

::n3  V  vai.  Ic  .c--ii^)d  Innohci 

h*NoF'are-?we^,  to 

^xis  cumbrous  loadof  flefli,  and  t|e,  corporeal 
calls-ito  induftry  ceafej^that  inc  that  future; 
and;  bleffed  ftate  which,  wc  hop^o  inljerit,. 
inaaivity.fhall  .take.place,,and  a.yacaacy^font 
aU  ,employraents  .enfue.  We  are  ^Q|d  of  the, 
^effed  in  Heaven,  that  they  Kzs:r^.nft  jay 
epi4~ni£bt,,,py^king  God,  and  celebratingjii^|, 

dark  and  confined  apprehenfions,  v/e  can  fot,rn 
but  very  incomplete  and  itrperfedf  ideas  of 
the, future  world  j-.yet  from  the  v.ery  nature 
of  Vational  piftence  we  certain! dr^w 
fqme  probable  conclufions 
of  the  negative  felicities  of  that  wo  rid 
we  are  informed  will  be  wholly  exempt  frorri 
the  ‘diftrefsfu'l  evils  of  mortality,  from  lin, 
from  forroW,  from  pain^  and  from  de^^h  ; 
which  wiU  no  more  opprefs  us  with  ,riry  im- 

-  ’Y'-'lli  ik.-  ;.v.' 

.  a.  ^ 

»  See  Heb.  I.  7.  Pfai.  xviii.  lo, 

.  ■  '•  V 
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portunate  demands  of  hunger,  thirft,  or  deep, 
thofe  mighty  invaders  of  our  prcfent  Time, 
and  thought,  'and  pains  ;  We  may  remain 
fatisfied,  that  its  pofitive  bleflings  will  be 
fufficient  to  hll  up  the  powers  of  our  fouls, 
and  to  afford  continual  and  delightful  occu¬ 
pations,  equal  to  the  enlargement  and  adlivity 
of  our  faculties. 

But  if  God,  if  Angels,  if  beatified  Saints, 
unite  to  inculcate  the  neceffity,  and  confe- 
quently  the  happinefs  of  employment  and 
Induflry  ;  you  will  find  the  great  lefibn,  my 
young  friends,  no  lefs  forcibly  impreffed,  from 
the  confideration  of  your  own  nature,  and  of 
the  world  around  you,  Man  cannot  even 
exift,  much  lefsexifl  in  health  and  fafety,  and 
ftill  much  lefs  in  convenience  and  elegance, 
v/ithout  the  exertions  of  Induflry  .  Provi¬ 
dence  hath  fo  formed  us,  that  as  diligence 
and  exercife  are  indifpenfibly  requifite  to 
the  improvement  of  our  minds,  and  the  health 
of  our  bodies ;  fo  nothing  can  be  attained 
for  the  advantage  of  the  one  or  the  other, 
without  that  exercife  and  diligence.  Leave 

'W 
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the  mind  uncultivated ;  apply  no  pains  or 
attention  to  its  infonnation  and  inilrucdion  ; 
fulFer  the  body  to  reft  in  torpid  indolence, 
and  ina61;ive  Hoth  ;  and  the  latter  will  not 
be  more  miferable  and  difeafed,  than  the 
former  will  be  ftupid,  vicious,  and  unhappy  : 
and  both  will  reprefent  a  foul  and  ftagnating 
lake,  whofe  putrefying  waters,  ufelefs  to  every 
end  of  life,  produce  only  noxious  and  poi- 
fonous  vermin.  On  the  contrary,  like  the 
clear  river, — which  refines  as  it  flows,  glad¬ 
dening  and  fertilizing  every  land  through 
which  it  glides, — is  that  man,  who  with 
diligence  and  induftry  fills  up  the  duties  of 
his  ftation  ;  accumulating  to  himfelf  the  beft 
advantao-es,  while  of  the  utmoft  fcrvice  to 
fociety  in  general.  And  as  that  fociety  coulft 
not  fubfift  without  activity  and  induftry y, 
and  as  v/e  all  are  fo  much  interefted  not 
only  in  its  fubfiftence,  but  in  its  regular  and* 
proper  fubfiftence  *  it  follows  that  our  call 
to  induftry  and  adlivity  in  our  proper  fphere, 
is  no  Icfs  loud,  no  lefs  important,  than  our 
call  to  fupport  ourfelves  in  being,  and  in  all 

3 


I 


■  :.-A-  -  -..y 


the  bleiTings  which  we  derive  frdm  com^ 

merce  and  communication  with  our  fellow^ 
mortals*  , 


But  not  our  own  Nature,  which  owes  its 
growth,  its  improvement,  its  health,  its 
pleafureS)  atid  its  comforts  to  diligence  and 
induftry ;  riot  Society,  which  owes  to  them 
its  being,  its  continuance,  its  advantacres  5 
Not  thefe  alone  enjoin  the  duty.  Go  to  the 
Ant,  thoujluggard  3  Go  to  the  Animal  world, 
and  read  there  in  plaineh  charadiers,  the 
reproof  of  thofe,  who  dare  difclaim  the  dic¬ 
tates  of  their  nature,  hide  their  hands  in  their 
hofom,  and  refufe  to  labour  !  Let  the  birds  of 
the  air,  and  the  beaffs  of  the  held  inffrucf 
thee ;  Adlive  for  their  own  prefervation  and 
welfare,  they  are  diligent  to  provide  their 
food,  and  to  exert  their  bell  talents  in  de¬ 
fence  of  themfelves  and  their  young.  Nor 
can  any  degree  of  blameable  or  prejudicial 
indolence,  be  charged  to  any  one  fpecies  of 
the  brutal  kind. — I  had  forgot :  For  the  re¬ 
proof  of  the  flothful  and  lazy,  Providence 
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-hath  created  one  animal  the  very  oppro- 
^brium  of  the  race;  to  hold  forth,  as.  in  a 
glafs,  the  deteftable  fcorn  of  a  vice,  which 
brings  to  mifery  and  diftrefs,  and  Jhall  clothe 
■  a  man  with  rags  f . 


From  the  divine,  the  angelic,  the  rational, 
^  the  animal  nature,  I  might  proceed  to  the 
‘  Inanimate  world^  ^  and  fliew,  how  by  a 
-conftant  recurrence  of  agency,  and  adtivity 
.  the  whole  round  of  material  creation  is  car- 
-ried'On  and  Supported.  The  heavenly 
bodies  are  ever  moving  with  conflancy  and 
pundtuality,  to  perform  their  feveral  courfes  ; 
.and  are  hereby,  at  leaft,  of  fervice  to  us 
..whether  they  anfwer  any  higher,  farther  pur- 
pofe  or  not.  The  elements  Tompofing  this 
fublunary  world  are  likewife  in  the  fame 
U'feful  motion  j  fupporting  each  other  by  a 

*  It  is  the  American  sloth  or  Sluggard  I  mean  j  the  very 
emblem  of  the  vice  whofe  name  it  bears  ;  and  concerning 
which  I  omit  to  fay  more,  as  I  have  given  a  long  account 
6f  it  in  the  Chriftian  s  Magazine,  vol.  i,  p.  to  whick 
J  refer  my  reader.  ' 


f  Proverbs  xxiii.  21. 
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circulation  of  adlive  offices  and  tranfmuta- 
tions.  The  ftagnation  of  fome  would  prove 
the  deftrudfion  of  all,  at  lead:  as  to  their  ufe, 
though  not  exigence.  And  though  thefe  all  adf 
involuntarily,  by  an  external  force  impreffed 
upon  them,  which  they  cannot  refill: ;  yet 
they  fulfil  hereby  the  will  of  their  creator, 
and  manifell:  it  to  others  :  and  the  arp^umcnt 

o 

drawn  from  fuch  analogy  is  not  weak  or  in- 
confiderable.  It  fhews  that  it  was  the  gene¬ 
ral  defign  of  Providence,  that  the  welfare  of 
the  univerfe  ftiould  be  carried  on  by  a6lion 
and  employment,  and  that  every  part  of  it 
fhould  bear  teftimony  againll:  doth  and  idlenefs. 
Nay,  indeed,  the  very  creation  of  that  uni¬ 
verfe  is  the  fulled;  teftimony  againft  them. 
A  wife  and  intelligent  Author  mud:  propofe 
fome  end  in  the  produdlion  of  things  :  but 
this  end,  whatever  it  was,  could  never  be  pro¬ 
moted  by  indolence  and  doth.  Non-aclivity 
is  the  next  degree  to  non  exiftence  ;  and 
could  no  more  arifwer  any  ufcful  purpofe. 
A  production  of  ftupid,  unmoving,  paftive 
beings,  could  be  no  other  than  a  general 
chaos  5  which  could  prove  of  no  farther  uti- 
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iity,  than  as  affording  matter  for  future  mo¬ 
tion,  harmony  and  order 

Th  us  all  Nature’^  through  all  her  works 
loudly  proclaims  the  necefiity  and  the  advan¬ 
tage  of  a6f:ivity  and  diligence.  And  per- 
fedlly  confonant  to  the  inftru6tion  of  this 
great  volume  of  the  Creator’s  works,  are 
the  didlates  of  that  other  book,  ftamped 
with  the  infallible  fignature  of  his  divine 
authority.  It  would  be  endlefs  to  quote  par¬ 
ticular  paliages :  I  need  only  refer  you  to 
the  book  of  Proverbs  ;  and  I  do  with  fineular 
pleafure  refer  you  to  it,  as  confcious  of  the 
many  advantages  which  will  follow  from 
an  attentive  perufal  of  that  moft  inftrudlive 
book ;  where  you  will  find  ufefiil  admoni¬ 
tions  on  every  topic  of  wifdom,  and  many 
on  that  of  Induftry,  in  particular :  a  virtue 
of  whofe  utility  and  importance  the  royal 
writer  feems  efpecially  to  have  been  convinced, 
and  nonfequently,  in  the  highell  degree  fol- 
licitous  to  enforce  its  pradlice.  Nor  can  any 

*  See  Dodwell’s  Difeourfes, 
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thing  be  conceived  more  forcible  and  pointed'^ 
than  a  variety  of  the  images  and  exprellionS 
which  he  employs  to  decry  and  ridicule  the 
oppofite  vice.  Take  one  example,  as  a  fpe- 
cimen  of  the  reft  :  I  went  by  the  field  of 

the  SLOTHFUL^  and  by  the  vineyard  of  the 
man  void  of  underflanding  :  and  lo,  it  was 
all  grown  over  with  thorns,  and  nettles  had 
covered  the  face  thereof,  and  the  ftone  wall 
thereof  was  broken  down.  Then  I  faw  and 
confidered  it  well :  I  looked  upon  it,  and  re¬ 
ceived  inftrudfion.  Yet  a  little  fleep,  a  little 
dumber,  a  little  folding  of  the  hands  to  fleep. 
So  fnall  thy  poverty  come  as  one  that  travel- 
letli,  and  thy  want  as  an  armed  man 

In  perfedl  conformity  herewith  a  much 
greater  than  Solomon,  both  by  his  precepts 
and  example,  difcourages  the  flothful  and 
iifelefs,  the  idle  and  unprofitable  •  thofe  who 
•improve  not  their  talents,  nor  keep  their 
lamps  trimmed  and  burning;  while  he 
marks  out  emphatically  the  advantages  of 

*  Prov.  xxiv.  30. 
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Diligence  and  application,  by  declaring,  that 
unto  him  who  hath  (and  improveth  what  he 
hath)  Jhdll  bs  givcn^  and  he  Jhall  have  move 
(ibunduticB  '  while  Jfom  him  that  hcitj  not^  JJicill 
he  taken  away^  even  that  which  he  feemeth  to 
have^.  And  to  give  the  ftrongeft  autho¬ 
rity  to  his  precepts,  his  v/hole  life  was  one 
feene  of  adlion  and  induflry  :  He  went  about 
doing  good.  Unwearied  in  the  bleffed  office, 

^  he  denied  himfelf  even  the  neceffary  refrefli- 
ments  of  nature,  that  he  might  adminiiler  to 
the  fpiritual  and  temporal  neceffities  of  man¬ 
kind,  and  fulfil  the  great  duties  of  his  im¬ 
portant  miffion.  My  meat^  faid  he,  is  to  do 
the  will  of  him  who  fent  7ne^  and  to  finijh  his 
work  f.  And  as  he  was  thus,  in  the  folemn 
bufinefs  of  his  adminiftration,  a  pattern  ot 
induftry  to  all  his  follow^ers  ;  fo  it  has  been 
thought  by  fome,  that  he  chofe  to  be  born 
of  laborious  parents,  and  to  occupy  himfelf 
for  the  major  part  of  his  life  in  the  honefl 

*  See  Matt.  xiii.  12,  and  the  Parables  ©f  the  Talents,  the 
Ten  Virgins,  the  unprofitable  Servant,  &c. 


f  John  Iv.  3,  4, 
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duties  of  their  calling,  not  only  to  give  man- 
kind  a  ftriking  example  of  humility,  but  of 
diligence  and  application  to  the  proper  duties 
of  their  fphere. 

His  immediate  difciples  and  followers  trod' 
clofely  in  the  fleps  of  his  bright  example : 
Indeed  the  bufinefs  in  w^hich  they  were  en¬ 
gaged  called  for  the  utmoft  exertion  of  their 
pov/ers  ;  nor  was  the  gofpel  to  be  propagated 
without  unfainting  labour,  perfeverance  and 
activity  Hence  the  exhortations  ran,  that 
they  who  laboured  in  the  word  and  dodlrine^, 
jhould  be  counted  worthy  of  double  honour. 
And  one  of  the  mofi:  illuffrious  of  thofe  la¬ 
bourers,  whofe  own  unparalleled  induftry  gave 
hitn  abundant  authority  to  enforce  the  virtue, 
as  in  a  variety  of  other  places,  fo  in  the  follow^ 
ing,  flrongly  exhorts  to  its  pra61:ice  :  Tour-- 
felves  know,,  faith  he,  how  ye  ought  to  follow 
us :  for  we  behaved  not  ourfelves  dlforderly  among 
you^  neither  did  we  eat  any  man  s  bread  for 
nought^  but  wrought  with  labour  and  travel 
night  and  day^  that  we  might  not  be  chargeable 
to  any  of  you  :  not  becaufe  we  have  not  power ^ 
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hut  to  tnake  ourfelves  an  enfampk  to  you  tofoUow 
us.  For  even  when  ive  vjere  with  you.,  this  we 
commanded  you,  that  if  man  would 
NOT  V/ORK,  NEITHER  SHOULD  HE  EAT. 
For  we  hear  that  there  are  fom  ^  who  walk  among 
you  diforderly,  working  not  at  all,  but  are  bufy 
bodies,  No-w  them  who  are  fuch,  we  command 
and  e>:hort  by  oiu  Lord  yefus  Chrijl,  that  with 
quietnefs  they  work,  and  eat  their  own  bread 
Can  any  words  more  forcibly  inculcate  the 
neceility  of  honed  and  laborious  indudry 
upon  Chridians  ?  Can  any  words  more 
forcibly  and  clearly  reprove  the  abfurdity  and 
wickednefs  of  thofcj  who  under  pretence  of 
Chridianity,  devote  their  lives  to.  doth  and 
idlenefs  ♦  to  the  dream  of  ufelefs  contem¬ 
plation,  and  tbedronifli  inadlivity  of  a  cloif- 
ter  ? — And  once  more,  let  me  afk,  can  any 
words  be  imagined  lefs  like  thofe  of  a  cheat 
and  impodor,  than  this  folemn  appeal  of  our 
apodle  to  his  own  laborious  and  difmtereded 
conducf  ; — his  purpofe  to  drew  himfelf  an 
example  of  a  virtue,  fo  beneficial  to  the  true 
inter ed  of  man  ? 

*  Thefi*.  ili.  7,  &c, 
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ior  not  “Nature”  and  “  Revelation’* 
only,  “  Reafon”  too,  efpecially,  as  direfting 
us  to  purfue  our  prefent  and  future  good, 
ni  Its  llrongeft  force  obliges  to  the  induftri- 
ous  employment  of  our  Time  and  our  talents, 

Yes,  my  young  friends,  would  you  enjoy 
either  happmefs  of  mind  or  body,  would  you 
hve  comfortably  in  this  world,  or  wifli  to 
enjoy  the  eternal  glories  of  the  next ;  you 
muft  fly  from  the  bafe  enervating  induRences 
of  lloth  and  indolence,  and  give  yourfelves 
up  to  the  ceafelefs,  felf-re warding  toils  of 
honelt  induflry.  Think  not  this  any  hard- 
fhip,  any  difficulty  propofed  to  you  :  think 
not,  with  the  giddy  and  inconfiderate,  appli¬ 
cation  a  burthen,  and  diligence  a  feclufion 
from  pleafure :  Yet,  were  it  fo,  is  not  the 
attainment  of  everlafting  peace  and  reft  well 
worthy  all  the  pains  which  we  can  beftow 
in  this  fliort  period  of  life  ? — for  what  are 
twenty,  what  are  threefcore  Years,  when 
compared  to  an  Eternity  *  !— This  however,. 

*  Ss?  r-  >75.  forejofng, 
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i?  To  far  from  being  the  truth,  that  labour 
itfeif  becomes  the  highell  pleafure  ^  to  the 
virtuous  mind,  efpecially  as  it  beftows  the 
moft  valuable  gratifications.  It  is  in  this 
view  efpecially,  that  I  would  recommend  the 
pradfice  to  you  :  And  confider  a  moment, 
what  blefiing,  what  fatisfadlion  is  there, 
which  Time  or  eternity  bellows,^  attainable 
without  Induflry?  Health,  honour,  riches, 
wifdom,  chearfulnefs,  felf-enjoyment,  ap¬ 
probation  of  confcience  and  approbation  of 
God,  are  the  noble  train  which  always  ac¬ 
company  this  dlftinguiflied  virtue;  not  to 
fpeak  of  the  fecurity  from  a  number  of  fpi-' 
ritual  and  temporal  evils,  which  they  fhare, 
who  live  beneath  the  fnelter  of  its  banners. 

Health,  that  prime  blefiing  of  the  human 
life,  is  not  to  be  po{refs’d,or  if  pofTefs’d  will  foon 
be  forfeited,  without  induflry  and  exercife  : 
They  firing  the  nerves,  improve  the  confli- 
tution,  prevent  difeafes,  give  flrength  and 
vigour  :  they  create  an  appetite  for  enjoy- 


*  Labor  ipfe  Volopta?,'’  fays  the  poet. 
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nient,  as  well  as  enjoyment  for  the  appetite ; 
and  qualify  for  much  higher  tafles  of  pleafiire, 
than  the  flothful  indulgence  of  the  Senfualift 
and  Epicure  can  ever  attain.  And  what  the 
wife  man  obferves,  with  regard  to  the  re- 
frefhment  of  that  reft,  which  is  earned  by  toil 
and  bufinefs,  holds  good  of  every  bodily  en¬ 
joyment  :  "The  Jleep  of  a  labouring  man  is 
fweety  whether  he  eat  little  or  much 

Honour  too  is  the  natural  confequence  ■ 
of  Induftry  :  Seeji  thou  a  man  diligent  in  his 
lufmefs  P  fays  Solomon,  he  Jhall  Jiand  before 
kings  ^  he  fall  not  fand  before  mean  men  f .  For 
diligence  creates  efteem  and  confidence  :  it 
foon  attradls  the  obfervation,  and  confe- 
quently  the  regard  of  mankind.  Every  one, 
for  their  own  fake,  will  chufe  to  be  con¬ 
cerned  with  a  perfon  of  that  charadler  in 
every  office  of  life.  And  as  this  inclination 
depends  not  on  the  generofity,  but  the  in- 
tereft  of  mankind,  it  will  certainly  and  inva¬ 
riably  prove  highly  beneficial  to  the  induftri- 


^  Ecdef,  y.  12, 


4  Prov.  xxii,  29. 
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ous  man.  The  king  of  Ifrael’s  motive  for 
the  advancement  of  Jeroboam,  is  founded  in 
reafon  and  nature ;  and  therefore  will  ever 
more  or  lefs  prevail.  Solomon^  feeing  the  young 
man^  that  he  was  industrious,  he 
?nade  him  ruler  over  all  the  charge  of  the  houfe 

With  Health  and  Honour  come  riches  to 
the  dilio;ent  :  T’he  hand  of  the  diligent  maketh 
rich  ;  but  the  foul  of  the  fuggard  defreth^  and 
hath  nothing,  Indufiry  enables  a  man  to  be 
ufeful  tohimfelf,  and  frequently  to  be  fervice- 
able  to  thofe  in  diftrefs  :  places  him  above 
all  reafonable  apprehenfions  of  want,  and 
qualifies  him  to  adift  others.  It  raifes  a  for¬ 
tune  frequently,  and  a  maintenance  almoft 
always,  with  credit  and  fuccefs  ;  by  real  ufe, 
and  therefore  with  true  fatisfaftion.  On  this 
account  the  delight  of  enjoying  the  fruit 
of  one’s  own  indufiry,  is  fo  often  and  fo 
emphatically  fpoken  of  in  the  old  Teflament. 
Thou  fhalt  eat  the  labour  of  thine  hands :  Ob 


*  j  Kings  xi.  28. 
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well  art  thou^  and  happy  Jhalt  thou  he  ^  /  And  ' 
furely  there  is  a  fingular  complacency  in  the . 
confciournefs  of  owing  to  our  own  diligence, 
under  Providence,  the  blelhngs  we  enjoy ; 
efpecially  in  having  promoted  fome  bufi- 
nefs  of  public  fervice,  as  well  as  of  private 
advantage.  The  glory  is  natural  and  laud¬ 
able,  and  gives  a  relifli  to  the  plaineil:  as  well 
as  the  moft  fumptuous  fare. 

-  f 

But  v/iSDOM  more  invaluable  than  ru¬ 
bies,  with  whom  are  riches  and  honour^  and 
whofe  fruit  is  better  than  gold^  this  excellent ? 
Wifdom  too  is  utterly  unattainable  without 
Induftry  :  for  the  mind  like  the  body  requires 
exercife  to  its  growth  and  health  ;  and  if, 
deprived  of  that  exercife,  will  Magnate  in 
ignorance,  or  grow  foul  with  the  poifonous 
produdlions  of  vice  :  while  Induflry  not  only 
enlarges  our  mental  faculties,  and  improves, 
our  adfual  knowledge,  but  creates,  as  it  were, 
a  new  capacity  for  higher  improvements 

*  Pfalm  cxxviii.  2. 

•j-  SeeDodwell  on  InduHry  ;  to  whofe  excellent  difcourfe,  I 
have  been  much  obliged  in  the  latter  part  of  this  fermon.  See 
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It  carries  us  ftill  farther  and  farther  In  the 
pleafing  purfuits  of  Wifdom,  and  infpires 
a  peroetual  vvifh  and  ardour  to  know  more^ 
the  more  we  become  acquainted  with  her 
beauty  and  excellence. 

Can  it  be  wondered,  my  young  friends, 

that  CHEARFULNESS  and  SELF-ENJOYMENT 

are  the  natural  and  certain  confequences  of  fo 
well-direded,  fo  advantageous  a  virtue  ?  The 
body  in  health,  the  character  in  refpedf,  the 
circumftances  eafy,  the  mind  enlarged, — with 
what  complacence  and  approbation  v/ill  the 
confcience  give  her  tell imony  ;  and  how  muit 
the  whole  man  rejoice  in  the  review  of  the 
propriety  of  his  condudl,  and  confequently  in 
the  approbation  of  his  God  !  that  God,  who 
as  we  have  obferved,  throughout  his  works, 
teaches  the  great  duty  of  Induftry,  and  with 
peculiar  force  imprefleth  it  in  the  facred 
volume  of  revealed  truth  ;  and  who,  in  cha- 
radlers  equally  legible,  hath  ftamped  his  awful 
fandion  on  its  pradice,  by  making  it,  as  it 

alfo  the  Chriftian’s  Magazine,  vol.  i.  p.  30S,  and  Delaney’s 
Sermons  on  the  focial  duties  j  Sermon  17. 
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were,  the  necefiary  vehicle  of  every  good  to 
man  !  while  Indolence  and  Sloth,  thofe  worft 
defedls  of  the  mind,  not  only  fap  the  foun¬ 
dation  of  every  virtue,  and  give  a  tinc¬ 
ture  of  their  nature  to  every  aelion  ;  but  de¬ 
prive  of  all  the  comforts  of  Time,  and  all  the 
glories  of  futurity.  Indeed,  the  natural  and 
unavoidable  confequence  of  Idlenefs  is  not 
mere  lofs  of  comfort,  but  certain  acquiiition 
of  evil  and  mifery.  It  expofcs  to  the  whole 
train  of  vices  and  mifchiefs,  to  the  force  of 
each  feparate  allurement,  and  to  the  united 
ftrength  of  all  bad  difpofitions.  It  is  itfelf  a 
Hate  of  temptation  ;  for  our  nature  is  fo  lictle 
calculated  for  mere  inactivity,  that  he  who 
has  no  proper  employment,  will  of  courfe  be 
wandering  after  that  which  is  improper  ;  and 
if  doing  nothing,  will  afluredly  be  led  to 
doing  ill.  So  that  in  this  refpecl  alfo,  as  a 
prefervative  from  fpiritual  and  temporal  evils, 
great  is  the  praife,  and  inellimable  are  the 
advantages  of  Induilry. 

Youth  too  is  the  feafon  when  habits  of 
Induftry  are  not  only  moft  eafily  acquired, 
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but  when  we  are  in  every  refpca  beft  quali¬ 
fied  for  its  exertions.  It  is  the  feafcn  for 
adion  and  diligence,  which  by  cuftom  will 
become  delightful,  and  render  Sloth  as  hate¬ 
ful  as  it  is  defpicable :  which  will  make  the 
prefent  period  pleafing,  and  make  the  latter 
part  of  life  chearful  and  honourable  :  blef- 
fings  utterly  unattainable,  if  this  feafon,  this 
irrecoverable  period  is  negleaed  and  abufed  1 
-A  habit  of  doth  contraaed  in  early  years, 
cuts  oiF  the  very  difpofition  to  this  virtue  *  : 

*  This  habit  is  the  more  carefully  to  be  avoided,  as 
there  feems  in  human  nature  a  ftrange  propenfity  to  it. 
“  There  is,”  fays  a  complainer  of  idlenefs  in  the  Spedfator, 

fcarce  any  one  perfon  without  fome  allay  of  it :  and 
thoufands,  befdes  myfelf,  fpend  more  Time  in  an  idle  un¬ 
certainty,  which  to  begin  firft  of  two  affairs,  than  v;ould 
have  been  fufficient  to  end  them  both.  The  occafion  of 
this  feems  to  be  the  want  of  fome  necefffary  employment  to 
put  the  fpirits  in  motion,  and  awaken  them  out  of  iheir 
lethargy.  If  I  had  lefs  leifure,  I  fhould  have  more  :  for  I 
fhould  then  find  my  Time  diftinguifiied  into  portions,  fome 
for  bufinefs,  others  for  the  indulging  of  pleafures  ;  But  now 
one  face  of  indolence  over-fpreads  the  whole,  and  I  have  no 
land-mark  to  direifl  myfelf  by,  Were  one’s  Time  a  little 
ftraitened  by  bufinefs,  like  water  inclofed  in  its  banks,  it 
would  have  fome  determined  courfe  :  but  unlefs  it  be  put 
into  fome  channel,  it  has  no  current,  but  becomes  a  deluge, 
without  ufc  or  motion,”  See  No.  316, 
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and  if  Providence  awakens  men,  or  neceiTity 
drives  them,  to  make  the  attempt,  their  en¬ 
deavours  are  and  mufl;  be  made  with  much 
greater  difficulty,  and  much  lefs  perfedlion. 

Improve  therefore  to  your  own  great  hap- 
pinefs  this  important  period  of  your  life,  by 
habituating  yourfelves,  my  young  friends,  to 
.  Diligence  and  Induftry.  Confider  your  Time 
and  your  talents,  as  great  depofits,  intruded 
.to  your  care  by  the  fovereign  Lord  of  all 
things,  and  as  depofits  of  whofe  improvement 
he  expedls  you  to  give  a  good  account ;  not 
.for  His  fake,  nor  for  Flis  advantage,  but  for 
your  own  fakes,  and  for  your  own  advantage  : 
that  having  much,  the  liberal  Benefador  may 
amply  reward  your  fidelity  and  application, 
by  giving  you  more,  even  an  abundance  of 
his  fuperlative  bleffings.  Nor  think  any 
place  or  rank  in  life,  any  fuperiority  of 
wealth  or  ftation,  an  exemption  from  pay- 
meiit  of  the  univerfal  demand  of  Indullry. 
It  is  the  demand  of  Nature,  it  is  the  demand 
of  Society,  it  is  the  demand  of  Reafon  and  of 
God  :  and  He  adis  in  palpable  contrariety  to 
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all  thefe,  who  lives  a  life  of  idlenefs  and  in- 
utility^  a  burthen  to  himfelf,  and  a  nuifancc 
to  others.  For  not  the  poor  blind  only,  who 
is  compelled  to  labour  for  his  daily  bread  ; 
not  the  children  of  necelTity,  who,  thrown 
unfupported  upon  the  lap  of  earth,  are  urg  d 
to  continual  induflry,  for  the  maintenance  of 
themfelves  and  families  :  not  thefe  only,  but 
every  child  of  man  is  bound  to  cultivate  this 
virtue,  if  he  means  to  enjoy  a  found  mind  in 
a  found  body ;  to  do  his  duty  to  fociety  and 
himfclf ;  to  improve  the  faculties  v/hich 
God  has  given  him,  and  to  implant  in  his 
foul  thofe  divine  graces,  which  fhall  grow 
and  flourifh  to  perfedlion  in  eternity. 

If  therefore,  my  young  friends,  Providence, 
in  its  bounty,  has  happily  given  you  an  ex¬ 
emption  from  fervile  toil  and  more  laborious 
purfuits.  Shew' your  gratitude,  by  a  more 
diligent  and  painful  improvement  of  your 
mental  powers.  Think  it  your  duty,  and  as 
fuch  make  it  your  bufincfs,  to  contribute  by 
your  growing  virtue  and  wifdora  to  the  fe- 
'  licity  of  your  fellow  creatures.  ”  Indulbrioufly 
VoL.  ill.  R 
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and  diligently  occupy  yourfelvcs  in  fearch-. 
ing  for  and  communicating  Good  and  hap- 
pinefs,  as^extcnfively  as  you  may:  and  be 
well  alTured,  that  in  proportion  as  you  thus 
employ  yourfelves,  and  improve  your  minds, 
you  will  advance  your  own  happinefs  alfo,  and 
partake  of  the  trueft  pleafures  which  human 
nature  can  fliare  or  impart.  Which,  &c. 

Anecdotes  refpedling  Industry. 

( !•)  The  Court  of  the  Areopagites  was  the 
moft  honourable  in  the  city  of  Athens. 
Tn  this  folemn  audience  it  was  moft  dili¬ 
gently  inquired,  What  manner  of  life  each 
Athenian  led ;  what  kind  of  income  or  .re¬ 
venue  he  enjoyed  \  and  by  what  means  it  was 
that  he  maintained  himfelf  and  family.  They 
were  taught  to  follow  fome;  honeft  courfe  of, 
life,  as  knowing  they  were  to  give  a  publick 
account  thereof :  and  if  any  man  was  con- 
vided  of  idlenefs,  or  a  reproachful  way  of 
life,  he  had  a  brand  of  infamy  fixed  upon 
him,  or  elfe  was  driven  out  of  the  city,  as 
an  unprofitable  and  pernicious  member.  By 
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this  exemplary  procedure  they  put  doth  and 
indolence  out  of  countenance,  and  filled  their 
commonwealth  with  examples  of  every  kind 
of  Induflry,  without  fear  of  incurring  the 
'  danger  of  a  public  aceufatioli.  Had  we  thefe 
Areopagites  among  us,  (fays  one)  how  many 
idle  fellows,,  who  now  live  by  plunder,  by 
fharping  young  gentlernen  at  play,  or  by  fet- 
ting  and  drawing  in  apprentices  to  rob  their 
mafters,  would  be  obliged  to  lay  by  the 
Sword  they  have  impudently  affurned,  toge¬ 
ther  with  the  title  of  Gentlemen  ;  and  return 
to  the  honefl  Trades,  to  which  they  were 
brought  up,  or  at  lead:  be  fome  other  way 
made  ufeful  to  the  publick  !  In  fhort^  what 
an  alteration  fhould  we  find  for  the  better, 
did  we  'follow  the  wifdoin  of  thefe  ancients, 
dn  enadling  and  enforcing  laws  againfi:  idle- 
nefs  ■  which  fhould  make  every  man  give  an 
account  of  his  Time,  and  be  anfwerable  for 
his  way  of  life. 

(2.)  A  modern  Poet  has  finely  pointed  out 
in  the  following  lines,  that  Idlenefs,  whether 
public  or  private,  is  not  only  unnatural  and 
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impolitick,  but  the  fertile  fource  of  evil, 
both  to  individuals  and  the  common  wealth  : 

“  Nature  Iwes  by  toil  ; 

Beall,  bird,  air,  lire,  the  Heavens  and  rolline 
world, 

All  live  by  aclion  :  Nothing  lies  at  rell, 

But  Death  and  Ruin.  Man  is  born  to  care  ; 

Fafliion’d,  improv’d  by  labour.  This  of  old 

Wife  Hates  obferving,  gave  that  happy  law. 

Which  doom’d  the  rich  and  needy,  every  rank 

To  manual  occupation  ;  and  oft  call’d 

Their  chieftains  from  the  fpade,  or  furrowing  plow, 

Or  bleating  Iheepfold.  Hence  Utility 

Through  all  conditions  ;  hence  the  joys  of  health  : 

Kende  ilrength  of  arm,  and  clear  judicious  thought  j 
* 

Hence  corn,  and  wine,  and  oil,  and  all  in  life 
Deledlable.  What  fimple  Nature  yields, 

(  And  Nature  does  her  part)  are  only  rude 
Materials,  cumbrous  on  the  thorny  ground : 

’Tis  TOIL  that  makes  them  Wealth,” 

(3.)  It  is  not  to  effeminate  Prayers  (fays 
Cato)  that  the  Gods  grant  their  alHflance : 
They  have  their  ears  open  to  the  induftrious 
man,  v/ho  begs  their  alTiffancc  at  the  fame 
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Time  that  he  employs  his  own  Endeavours. 
They  hate  idlenefs ;  and  the  prayers  of  the 
flothful  are  more  likely  to  draw  down  theip 
indignation,  than  their  aid  *.  Labour  and 
Induftry  are  the  price  which  they  have  fet 
upon  the  bleffings  of  this  world,  and  thofe 
who  will  enjoy  them  may  purchale  them  at 
that  rate.— Cicero  adds,  that  our  Make  alone 
will  inform  us,  that  we  are  not  placed  in  the 
world  for  our  diverfion,  to  follow  our  plea- 
fures  only,  and  lit  as  idle  fpeelators.  No 
life,  therefore,  can  be  pleafing  to  God,  but 
that  which  is  alfo  ufeful  to  mankind. 

I 

(4.)  There  are  fome,  fays  Mr.  Johnfon^ 
v/ho  poflefs  idlenefs  in  its  full  dignity  ;  who 
call  themfelves  “  the  Idle,”  as  Bufiris  in  the 
play  calls  himfelf  the  Proud  who  boaft 
that  they  do  nothing,  and  thank  their  ftars 
they  have  nothing  to  do ;  who  deep  every 
night  till  they  can  deep  no  longer  ;  and  rife 
only  that  exercife  may  enable  them  to  deep 
again  ;  who  prolong  the  reign  of  darknefs 

*  See  ^fop’s  Fable  M  Hercules  and  the  Carter,  Fable 
56;  of  CroxalFs  edition. 
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by  double  curtains,  and  never  fee  the  fun, 
but  to  “  tell, him  how  they  hate  his  beams 
VVhofe  whole  labour  is  to  vary  the  pollures 
of  indulgence ;  and  whofe  day  differs  from 
their  night,  but  as  a  couch  or  chair  differs 
from  a  bed.  I'hefe  are  the  true  and -open 
votaries  of  idlenefs,  for  whom  fire  weaves  the 
garland  of  poppies,  and  into  whofe  cup  fhe 
pours  the  waters  of  oblivibn  :  who  exiff  in 
a  Hate  of  unruffled  ftupidity,  forgetting  and 
forgotten;  who  have  long  ceafed  to  live, 
and  at  whofe  death  the  furvivors  can  only 

fay,  That  they  have  ceafcd  to  breathe.” 
Idler,  No.  gr. 

(5- )  At  Athens  there  were  two  poor  young 
men,  A'leneuemus  and  Afclepiades,  who  were 
greatly  addi^ed  to  the  ftudy  of  philofophy.  • 
J  hey  had  no  vifible  means  of  fupport,  yet 
kept  up  their  plight  and  colour,  looked  hale, 
well,  and  in  good  condition.  The  Judges  f 
had  information  given  them  of  the  retired  life 
of  thefe  two,  and  of  their  neither  having  any 

•  Paradife  Loil,  t.  iv.  ].  37.  .]-  See  Anecdote  the  ift. 
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thing  to  live  on,  nor  apparently  doing  any 
thing  to  maintain  themfelves  :  confequently, 
as  they  could  not  live  v,nthout  fuftenance,  it 
was  inferred  they  muft  have  lome  clandeftine 
means  of  fubfifting.  Upon  this  ground  of 

information  the  young  pen  were  fummoned 

before  the  Judges,  and  ordered  to  anfwer  to 
the  charge.  One  of  the  accufed,  after  faying 
that  little  credit  was  given  to  what  a  man 
could  urge  in  his  own  defence,  (it  being 
natural  to  believe  that  every  criminal  will 
either  deny  or  extenuate  the  crimes  he  i.s^ 
charged  with)  and  acding,  that  the  teflimony 
of  a  difinterefted  perfon  was  not  liable  to 
fufpicion  ;  defired  that  a  certain  baker,  whom 
lie  named,  might  be  fummoned,  and  anfwei 
for  them.  Accordingly  the  baker  being  come, 
declared  that  the  young  men  under  exami¬ 
nation  took  it  by  turns  to  grind  his  corn 
everv  nip'ht:  and  that  for  the  nights  woik 

j  O' 

he  every  morning  paid  the  young  man  who 
ground  at  the  hand  mill  a  drachma,  that  is, 
about  a  groat.  The  Judges,  furprized  at 
their  abftinence  and  induftry,  ordered,  as  a 
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reward  of  their  virtue,  that  200  drachmas 
iliould  be  paid  them  out  of  the  public  money. 

(6.)  We  have  heretofore  obferved,  that 
when  the  Roman  hiftorians  defcribe  an  ex¬ 
traordinary  man,  it  always  enters  into  his 
charadfer  as  an  effential,  That  he  was  in- 
credibili  induflria,” — diligentia  fingulari 
of  inci edible  induilry,  of  fingular  diligence  : 
And  Cato,  in  Salluft,  tells  the  fenate.  That 
it  was  not  the  Arms  fo  much  as  the  Induilry 
of  their  anceflors,  which  advanced  the  gran¬ 
deur  of  Rome.  So  that  the  founders  and 
regulators  of  tnis  ffate,  in  making  diligence 
and  labour  necelTary  qualifications  of  a  citi¬ 
zen,  took  the  fame  courfe  as  the  poet  men¬ 
tions  Jupiter  to  have  thought  of,  when  he 
fucceeded  to  the  government  over  the  pri¬ 
mitive  mortals. 


— - Pater  ipfe  colendi 

Plaud  facilem  effe  viam  voliiit,  priin.ufc|ue  per 
artem 

Mpvit  agros,  curis  acuens  mortalia  corda  ; 

Nec  torpere  gravi  paffus  fua  regna  yeterno 

*  Virgil,  Georgic.  i.  1.  12 1,  &c. 
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This  account  of  the  providential  utility  of 
fome  Teeming  evils,  is  not  only  beautifully 
poetical,  but  ftridly  philofophical.'  Want 
is  the  origin  of  arts  :  infxrmities  and  weak- 
nelTes  are  the  caufe  and  cement  of  human 
fociety.  If  man  were  perfedf  and  fclf-fufH- 
cient,  all  the  efforts  of  induftry  would  be 
ufelefs.  A  dead  calm  would  reign  over  all 
the  fpecies.  But  hence,  as  the  author  of  the 
EfTay  on  Man  obferves. 

Wants,  frailties,  paffions,  clofer  flill  ally 
The  common  int’reft,  and  endear  the  tie  : — 
God,  in  the  nature  of  each  being  founds 
Its  proper  blifs,  and  fets  its  proper  bounds  : 

But  as  he  fram’d  a  whole,  the  whole  to  blefs. 

On  mutual  wants  built  mutual  happinefs, 

(7.)  That  famous  diflurber  and  fcourge 
of  mankind,  Charles  the  Xllth  of  Sweden, 
ufed  to  fay,  That  by  refolution  and  per- 
feverance,  a  man  might  do  every  thing 
Now  though  we  may  not  entirely  agree  with 
his  Majefcy,  fo  far  at  leaii:  we  may  venture- 
to  obferve.  That  every  man  may,  by  unre¬ 
mitting  application  and  endeavours,  do  much 
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more  than  at  the  firfl:  fetting  out,  he  thought 
it  poffible  that  he  ever  could  do.  Virgil  fays, 

PofTunt,  quia  pofie  videntur;  they  can 
conquer,  who  believe  they  can  It  behoves 
us  much  to  diflinguifh  between  Difficulties 
and  Impoffibilities,  which  many  people  do 
not.  The  filly  and  the  fanguine  look  upon 
impoffibilities  to  be  only  difficulties  ;  as  on 
the  other  hand,  the  lazy  and  the  timorous 
take  every  difficulty  for  an  impoffibility.  ‘‘  A 
oreatcr  knowledge  of  the  world,  as  a  cele- 
brated  o-cnius  obfcrves,  will  teach  young  men 
the  proper  medium  between  thefe  two  ex¬ 
tremes.” 

*  -  .V  i 

(8.)  Thofe  who  have  fearched  into  human  ^ 
nature  remark,  That  nothing  fo  much  fliews 
the  noblenefs  of  the  foul,  as  that  its  felicity 
confifts  in  Action.  I  have  heard  (fays  the 
Spedator)  of  a  gentleman,  who  was  under 
clofe  conhnement  in  the  Baftile  feven  years  ; 
durinr*-  which  time  he'amufed  himfelf  in 

o 

fcattering  a  few  fmall  pins  about  his  chamber, 
gathering  them  up  again,  and  placing  them 
in  different  figures  on  the  arm  of  a  great 
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chair.  He- often  told  his  friends  aftenvards, 
that  unlefs  he  had  found  out  this  piece  of 
cxcrclfe,  he  verily  believed  he  iliould  have 
loft  his  fenfes. 

(9.)  Sir  William  Temple,  in  his  Heads  for 
an  EfTay  on  the  different  conditions  of  life  and 
fortune,  pleafantly  tells  us,  of  an  old  man 
near  the  Hague  ;  who  (fays  he)  ferved  niy 
houfe  from  his  dairy,  and  grev/  fo  rich,  that 
he  gave  It  over  ;  bought  a  houfe  and  furnifned 
it  at  the  Hague,  refolving  to  live  at  eafe  the 
reft  of  his  life  :  But  at  length, 'grew  fo  weary 
of  being  idle,  that  he  fold  it,  and  returned 
again  to  his  dairy.”  See  his  Works,  vol.  iii. 
p.  516,  8vo.  There  are\  many  fimilar  in- 
fiances  to  this  in  more  modern  days 


(10.)  Love  labour^  cried  a  philolophcr  j 
if  you  do  not  want  it  for  food,  you  may 
for  phyfick.’’  He  is  idle,  that  might  be 
better  employed.  The  idle  man  is""  more 
perplexed  what  to  do,  than  the  induftrious 
in  doing  what  he  ought.  Aaion  keeps  the 
foul  in  confiant  health,  but  idlenefs  corrupts 

*  See  thi!  Papers  on  Retirement”  in  the  Vifitor,  vol.  i. 
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and  rufts  the  mind  :  For  a  man  of  great 
abilities  may,  by  negligence  and  idlenefs, 
become  fo  mean  and  defpicable,  as  to  be  an 
incumbrance  to  fociety,  and  a  burthen  to 
himfelf.  There  are  but  very  f  w,  fays 
Mr,  Addifon,  who  know  how  to  be  idle  and 
innocent,”  By  doing  nothing,  we  learn  not 
only  to  do  ill,  but  to  fufFer  it  too ;  and  he 
that  follows  recreations  inftead  of  his  bufi- 
nefs,  fhall  in  a  little  Time  have  no  bulinefs 
to  follow. 

(ii.)  Indolence  is  a  ftream  which  flows 
flowly  on,  but  yet  undermines  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  every  virtue.  It  were  as  little  hazard 
to  be  toflTed  in  a  ftorm,  as  to  lie  thus  perpe¬ 
tually  becalmed  ;  nor  is  it  to  any  purpofe  to 
have  within  one  the  feeds  of  a  thoufand  good 
qualities,  if  we  want  the  vigour  and  refolu- 
tion  necefiary  for  the  exerting  them.  That 
the  neceflity  of  labour  ought  to  be  regarded 
as  a  punifliment,  is  a  mean  and  fordid  notion, 
invented  by  the  efFcminate,  the  lazy,  and  the 
vicious.  On  the  contrary,  if  God  had  pro¬ 
hibited  labour,  fuch  prohibition  might  juftly 
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hcivc  been  deemed  3.  token  of  his  difple^ruie  5  ^ 
fince  inadlion  is  a  kind  of  lethargy,  equally 
pernicious  to  the  mind  and  body.  An  effe¬ 
minate  Sybarite,  we  are  told,  thanked  the 
Gods  very  heartily,  that  he  had  never  feen 
the  fun  rife  in  his  life.  Can  there  be  a  more 
ftriking  emblem  of  a  narrow  and  unenlight¬ 
ened  mind  ? — of  a  wicked  and  unprofitable 
fervant  ?  Well  and  truly  faid  Solomon,' 
in  this  view,  that  The  flothful  man  is 
brother  to  him  that  is  a  great  waffer.’^  Prov.  ’ 
c.  xviii.  ver.  g. 

(12.)  ‘^Whenever,’’  fays  the  Guardian, 

I  arn  difpofed  to  treat  of  the‘irreligion  of  air 
idle  life,  it  fhall  be  under  this  head,  Pereunt 
£t  imputantur^  which  is  an  infeription  upon 
a  fun-dial,  in  one  of  the  Inns  of  Court,  and 
is  with  great  propriety  held  forth  to  publick 
viev/,  in  fuch  a  place,  where,  the  inhabitants 
being  in  an  everlafting  hurry  of  bufinefs  or 
pleafure,  the  Bufy  may  receive  an  innocent 

*  That  is,  They  pafs  away,  and  are  put  to  account.” 
This  infeription  is  ftlll  td  be  feen  in  the  Temple,  ^  * 
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admonition  to  keep  their  appointments,  and 
the  Idle  not  to  keep  theirs.’’  Guardian, 
N^I3i. 

(13.)  Demofthenes  is  an  immortal  inftance 
of  the  nobleft  perfeverance— ^the  only  virtue 
that  is  crowned.  He  was  extremely  afFe£ted 
with  the  honours  which  he  faw  paid  to  the 
orator  Calliftratus,  and  ilill  more  with  the 
iupreme  power  of  eloquence  over  the  minds 
of  men  ;  and  not  being  able  to  relifl:  its 
charms,  he  gave  himfelf  wholly  up  to  it.; 
from  henceforth  renounced  all  other  ftudies. 
and  pleafures ;  and  during  the  continuance 
of  Calliftratus  at  Athens,  he  never  quitted 
him,  but  made  all  the  improvement  he  could 
from  his  precepts.  The  hrll  eflay  of  his  elo¬ 
quence  was  againft  his  guardians,  whom  he 
obliged  to  refund  a  part  of  his  fortune. 
Encouraged  by  this  event,  he  ventured  to 
fpeak  before  the  people,  but  with  very  ill 
fuccefs.  He  had  a  weak  voice,  a  thick  way 
of  fpeaking,  and  a  very  {hort  breath  ;  not-* 
withftanding  which  his  periods  were  fo  long, 
that  he  was  often  obliged  to  flop  in  the  midit 
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of  them  for  refpiration.  This  occaliojied  his 
being  hiiTed  by  the  whole  audience.  As  he 
withdrew,  hanging  down  his  head,  and  in 
the  utmoft  confufion,  Satyrus,  one  of  the 
moft  excellent  adfors  of  thofe  times,  who 
was  his  friend,  met  him  ;  and  having  learnt 
from  himfelf  the  caufe  of  his  being  fo  much 
dejedfed,  allured  him.  That  the  evil  was  not 
without  remedy,  and  that  his  cafe  was  not 
fo  defperatc  as  he  imagined.  He  defired  him 
to  repeat  fome  of  the  verfes  of  Sophocles 
and  Euripides  to  him  ;  which  he  did.  Saty¬ 
rus  fpoke  them  after  him,  and  gave  them 
fuch  graces,  by  the  tone,  gefture,  and  fpirit 
with  which  he  pronounced  them,  that  De- 
mofthenes  himfelf  found  them  quite  different 
from  what  they  were  in  his  own  manner  of 
fpeaking.  He  perceived  plainly  what  he 
wanted,  and  applied  himfelf  flrenuoully  to 
the  acquiring  of  it.  His  efforts  to  corredt 
his  natural  defecl  of  utterance,  and  to  per¬ 
fect  himfelf  in  pronunciation,  feem  almoft  in¬ 
credible,  and  prove  (as  Cicero  remarks)  that  an 
induffrious  perfeverance  can  furmount  almoft 
all  things.  He  flammered  to  fuch  a  deirree 
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that  he  could  not  pronounce  fome '  letters ; 
among  others,  that  with  which  the  name  of 
Rhetoric/’  the  art  he  Rudied,  begins  :  He 
was  alfo  fhort-breath’d,  as  abovementioned. 
Thefe  obRacles  he  overcame  at  length,  by 
putting  fmall  pebbles  into  his  mouth,  and 
pronouncing  feveral  verfes  in  that  manner 
without  interruption,  and  accompanied  it 
with  walking,  or  going  up  Reep  and  difficult 
places ;  fo  that  at  laR  no  letter  made  him 
hefitate,  and  his  breath  held  out  through  the 
longeR  periods.  He  went  alfo  to  the  fea 
fide ;  and  whilR  the  waves  were  in  the  moR 
violent  agitation,  he  pronounced  harangues, 
both  to  Rrengthen  his  voice,  and  to  accuRom 
himfelf,  by  the  confufed  noife  of  the  waters, 
to  the  roar  of  the  people,  and  the  tumultuous 
cries  of  publick  aRemblies.  DemoRhenes 
took  no  lefs  care  of  his  Adfion  than  of  his 
Voice.  He  had  a  large  looking-glafs  in  his 
houfe,  which  ferved  to  teach  him  o-eRure. 
and  at  which  he  ufed  to  declaim,  before  he  ’ 
fpoke  in  publick.  To  corredf  a  fault  which 
he  had  contradled  by  an  ill  habit  of  fnrug- 
ging  up  his  fhoulders,  he  pradlifed  Randing 
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u-pright  in  a  very  narrow  pulpit,  ©r  roftrum, 
over  which  hun^nn  halherd,  in  inch;  a  man*- 
ner,  that  if  in  the  heat  of  action  that  motion 
efcaped  him^  the  point  of  the  weapon  might 
ferve  at  the  fame  time  toadmonilh  and  corre6t 
him.  His  application  to  ftudy  was  no  lefs 
fuTpri2.ing.  To  he  the  more  removed  from 
noife,  and  lefs  fulge6l  to  diftra^ron,  he  fhut 
iiimfdf  up  in  a  fmall  room  under  ground, 
fometimes  for  months  together  ;  and  there  it 
was,  hy  the  light  of  his  lamp,  that  he  com- 
j3ofed  diofe  admirable  orations,  wiiidi  were 
faid  by  them  who  envied  him,  to  ^  fmell  ofthc 
oil  j”,  to  kftply  that  they  were  too  efaborate. 
Demodh^tes  heard  them  p  and  only  told  them 
in  repdy,  It  is  plain  that  yours  did  not 
coft  you  d)  much  trouble.’’  He  rofe  con- 
ftandy  very  early  in  the  morning,  and  ufed 
to  fay,  that  he  was  forry  when  any  workman 
was  at  his  bufinefs  before  him  W e  may 

**  Cni  lion  funt  airditse  Dsmotlhenis  vrgilrae  ?  Qnl  dolere  fc 
^ebat,  C  ^nando  ofiiticirtn-ante  L«cana  viiSlus  indujftriE. 
iJic.  Tulc.  Quadb.  1.  iv,  n.  44. 

■Vot.  III. 
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further  judge  of  his  extraordinary  efforts  tt) 
acquire  excellence  of  every  kind,  from  the 
pains  he  took  in  copying  Thucydides’s  Hiilory 
eight  times  -with  his  own  hand,  in  order  to 
render  the  llile  of  that  great  man  familiar  to 
him.  And  his  labour  was  well  bellowed  ; 
for  It  was  by  thefe  means  that  he  carried  the 
art  of  declaiming  to  the  higheft  degree  of  per* 
feaion  of  which  it  was  capable  ;  whence  it 
IS  plain  he  v/ell  knew  its  value  and  import¬ 
ance.  When  he  was  aflted  three  feveral 
times  which  quality  he  thought  moll  necef- 
fary  m  an  orator,  he  gave  no  other  anfwer 
than  “  Pronunciation.”  Infmuating  thereby, 

■  that  qualification  to  be  the  only  one,  of  which 
the  want  could  leall  be  concealed,  and  which 
was  the  moll  capable  of  concealing  other 
defedls  ;  and  that  pronunciation  alone  could 
give  confiderable  weight  even  to  an  ‘fndiller- 
ent  orator;  when  without  it,  the  moll  ex¬ 
cellent  could  not  hope  for  much  fuccefs. 
As  to  Demcllhenes,  Cicero  tells  us,  that  his 
fuccefs  was  fo  great,  that  all  Greece  came  in 
erdwds  to  Athens,  to  hear  him  fpeak  ;  and  he 
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adds,  that  merit  fo  great  as  his  could  not 
but  have  that  efFedl 

(14.)  Varia  Servilius,  defcended  of  a 
Praetorian  family,  was  remarkable  for  nothing 
but  floth  and  indolence,  in  which  he  grew 
old  and  odious  ;  infomuch  that  it  was 
commonly  faid,  by  fuch  as  paffed  his  houfe. 

Hie  Varia  fitus  eft  Here  lies  Varia  : 
fpeaking  of  him,  as  of  a  perfon,  not  only 
dead,  but  buried  to  all  intents  and  purpofes 
of  rational  exiftence* 

(15.)  It  is  faid  of  the  elder  Cato,  That  to 
inflame  the  minds  of  his  fellow  foldiers  to 
the  love  of  induftry,  labour,  and  virtue,  he 
ufed  to  addrefs  them  in  fuch  memorials  as 
the  following  : 

!  *  Here  we  cannot  but  take  notice  of  the  effe£t  of  good 
example.  Cicero,  who  thus  generoufly  extols  the  great 
©rator  of  Greece,  himfelf  took  fimilar  pains  in  youth,  and 
with  fimilar  fuccefs,  to  acquire  excellence,  and  command 
efteem.  We  refer  for  proof  of  this  particularly  to  Kennett’s 
EITay  on  the  Roman  Education,  p,  28.  prefixed  to  Jail 
Roman  Antiquities. 
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Si  cum  laBorc  (jiiidpia,m.  re£le  g’eris. 

Labor  retedity  fadla  re^c  p^rinaneRt : 

Quod  ii  joGofe,  nequiter  quid  egerls, 

Abit  voltrptas ;  turpe  faflum  permanet.^’^ 

* 

When  what  Is  good  you  -execnte  -with  pain. 

The  pain’s  foon  paft,  the  good  deeds  ftill; 
Tcmain. 

When  flothfuify  or  bafely  aught  h  done,, 

Thofe  bafe  deeds  flay,,  when  all  the  pfcafure’s 
gone. 

Indeed  all  the  ancient  Romans  were  fuch  > 
haters  of  idlenefs,  That  whereas  in  their 
Theology,  Agenotia,  who  was  to  ftir  up  to 
aiSlon ;  Stimula,  who  ws  to  impel  men  to 
diligence;  and  Strenua,  who  was  to  give 
them  conftancy  and  firmnefs,  were  all  three 
received  as  Deities,  and  were  worfhipped  in 
Temples  within  the  city ;  they  would  not 
receive  Quies,  or  Reft,  as  a  Goddels  in  pub- 
lick  ;  but  built  a  Temple  for  her  in  one  of^ 
their  high-ways,  without  the  city  walls, 
See  Camerar,  Opera,  cent.  i..  c.  15. 
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(i6.)  Dionyfius  the  Elder,  being  afked,  if 
he  was  at  kifure,  and  had  nothing  of  bufi- 
ne£s  to  do  j  he  Gods  forbid^  cried  he,  thali 
ever  it  fliould  be  fo  with  me  ^  for  a  bow,,  as 
they  fay,  will  break  if  it  be  over- bent ;  birt 
the  mind  if  it  be  over- flack,”  Pint.  Ivdor. 

(17".)  When  we  obferve  the  lives  of  tbofe 
whom  an  ample  inheritance  has  let  loofe  to 
their  own  diredlion,  what  do  we  difcover, 
that  can  excite  our  envy  ?  Their  Time  feems 
not  to  pafs  away  with  much  ap.plaufe  frcxm 
others,  or  fatisfo£tion  to  themlelves-.  They 
are  generally  employed  every  morning  in  find¬ 
ing  expedients  to  rid  themfelves  of  the  day 
chace  Pleafure  through  all  the  places;  of  pub¬ 
lic  refort ,  and  are  cantiniially  ehanging  one 
amufement  for  another,^  wdiich  a  few  months 
will  make  equally  infipid  j  or  finking  into 
langacr  and  difeafe,.  for  \rant  of  fomething 
to  actuate  their  bodies,  or  exhilarate  their 
minds.  Whoever  has  frequented  thofe  places^ 
where  idlersaffemble  to  efcape  fr©m>  foiitude,, 
knows  that  this,  or  wor.fe,  is  generally  the 
ffate  of  the  wealthy ;  and  frem^  this  Pate  it 
is  no  great  hard'fhip  to  be  debarred.  No 
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man  can  be  happy  in  total  idlenefs :  he 
that  fhould  be  condemned  to  lie  torpid  and 
motionlefsj  would  fly  for  recreation,  ^fays 
Dr.  South)  to  the  mines  and  the  gallies.’’ 
And  it  is  well  when  nature  or  fortune  find 
employment  for  thofe,  who 'would  not  have 
known  how  to  procure  it  for  themfelves. 
See  the  Adventurer,  N^.  m. 

(18.)  About  50  years  ago,  the  fmall  territory 
of  Cancar,  known  in  the  maritime  charts  un^ 
der  the  name  of  Ponthiamas,  was  wholly  un-r 
cultivated,  and  almofl:  deftituteof  inhabitants. 
A  Chinefe  merchant,  commander  of  a  velTel 
which  he  employed  in  commerce,  frequented 
thefe  coafts.  Being  a  man  of  that  intelligent 
refledlive  genius,  which  fo  charadleriftically 
marks  his  nation,  he  could  not  without  pain 
behold  immenfe  tradls  of  ground  condemned 
to  fterility,  though  naturally  more  fertile  than 
thofe  which  formed  the  riches  of  his  own 
country  ;  he  conftrudfed  therefore  a  plan  for 
their  improvement.  With  this  view,  having 
firfl:  of  all  hired  a  number  of  labourers,  fome 
Chinefe,  others  from  the  neighbouring  na¬ 
tions',  he  with  great  addrefs  infinuated  him-? 
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ielf  into  the  favour  of  the  moft  powerful 
princes,  who  for  a  certain  fubfidy,  afTigned 
him  a  guard  for  his  protedion.  In  the 
courfe  of  his  voyage  to  Batavia  and  the 
Philippine  iflands,  he  borrowed  from  the 
Europeans  their  moft  ufeful  difcoveries  and 
improvements,  particularly  the  art  of  forti¬ 
fication  and  defence  :  with  regard  to  internal 
police,  he  gave  the  preference  to  the  Chinefe. 
The  profits  of  his  commerce  foon  enabled 
him  to  raife  ramparts,  fink  ditches,  and  pro¬ 
vide  artillery.  Thefe  preliminary  precautions 
fecured  him  a  coup  de  maln^  and  proteded 
him  from  the  enterprizes  of  the  furrounding 
nations.  He  diftributed  the  lands  to  his  la¬ 
bourers,  without  the  leaft  refervation  of  any 
of  thofe  duties  or  taxes,  known  by  the  names- 
of  fervices,  or  fines  of  alienation  ^  duties, 
v/hich,  by  allowing  no  real  propriety,  become 
the  moft  fatal  fcourge  to  agriculture,  and  fug- 
geft  an  idea,  which  revolts “againft  the  common 
fenfe  of  every  wife  nation.  He  provided  his 
colonifts  at  the  fame  time  with  all  forts  of 
inftruments  proper  for  the  labour  and  im^ 
provement  of  their  grounds.  In  forming  a 
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hhmipng  commi^ncld  he  thought 

tha*t  no.  laws  ought  to  be;  enaetfd,  but  thof^ 
which  natwe  has  eftablilWd  for  the  human 
J'ace  m  c];imate  :,  wia4fe  thofe  laws 

^efpe6Ied  by‘  obfer^ing  tkenx  aoad 

txhibiiing  exam ple^  of  finiip&ky,.  induilry, 
irugah'ty^  humanity,  and  good  faith.  He 
fcrmed  therefore-  no  fyfleiB:  of  laws — bu:t  he 
did  more  :  he  eftaWrftied  morak.  His  let- 
mtories  foon,  became,  the  country  of  every 
induftrious  man  whoj  wiflied  to  fettle  there. 
His  port  was  open  to  all  nations :  the  woods 
were  cleared  5  the  gronnds  judkionfly  la*^ 
boured,  and"  fown  with  rke  ;  canals  cut  from 
the  rivers  watered  their  fields  ^  and  plentiful  ■ 
barv.efts,  after  fupplying  them  with  fubfift- 
ence,,  furnifiied.  an  objedf.  of  exten£ve  eorn- 
meree.  The  barbarkns  of  the  neighbourhood,, 
amazed  to^  fee  abundance  fo  fuddenly  fuecee.d 
to  fteriiity,.  flocked  for  fubMence  to  the 
magazine  ©f  Fonthiamas ;  whofe  dominions, 
at  this  day,  are  confidered  as  the:  moil  plen¬ 
tiful  granary  of  that  part  of  Aha;,  the  MaJais, 
the  Coebin^Chinefe,.  the  Siamefe,  whofe 
countries  axe  naturaliy  f©  fertile,  confidering 
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this  httie  terrilrory,  as  the  rjioit  ee^taiu  re-^ 
I'oarce  againft  faHshie- 

(rg.)  Wyie  heakh  and  the  £awer  ami  ^ 
vigour  of  our  age  reEwain  hrtn  aii4  intire, 
it  behoves  every  thinking  mind  to-  lay  them 
out  to  tha  befi:  advantage  j  that  fo  when  the 
latter  days  take  hold  of  ns  and  defpoil  us  ol 
our  ftrength  and  abilities,  we  may  have  a 
{fore  moderately  fufhcient  to  fubfifi:  upon, 
hiid  in,  in  the  Earning  of  cur  life.  The 
i^nt,  a  creature  truly  provident  and  laborious, 
has  always  been  propofed  to  us  as  an  inlfancc 
of  ln(iiiftry  :  both  Jew  and  Gentile  ijlufkate 
their  reafonings  on  this  head,  by  mentioning  - 
this  little  type  of  fearfonabls  diligence.  Solo¬ 
mon  (as  we  have  feen)  feeras  to  be  in  indig¬ 
nation  with  the  laz^y  part  of  his  fpecies,  and 
inftead  of  arguing  much  with  them,  fays, 
Ga  to  the  Ant^  thoujluggard  !  fop  has  pret¬ 
tily  elucidated  the  point,  in  his  B  able  of  the, 
Ant  and  Grafhopper  ;  and  Horace  infpired 
by  his  own  good  fenfe,  or  perhaps  having? 
Solomon’s  addrefs,  or  that  Fable  in  his  eye. 
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fays,  elegantly 

aborts;’  &c.  Sat.  I.  1.  33—38.  Whoever 
therefore  think  fit  to  fpend  the  prime  of 
them  life  in  ufelefs  diverfions  and  unprofit¬ 
able  amufements,  mull  not  be  furprized,  if 
thus  contradiaing  the  didates  of  reafon  and 
of  truth,  they  find  themfelves  in  the  hoary 

winter  of  age,  in  a  ftarving,  unpitied,  mife- 
rable  condition. 

(20.)  As  the  great  King  Artaxerxes  was 
travelling  through  the  wide  realms  of  Perfia, 
a  certain  man,  named  Mifes,  prefented  him’ 
With  a  pomegranate  of  a  wonderful  bic^nefs 
which  the  king  admiring,  demanded  o'iit  of 
wnat  Paradife  he  had  gotten  it ;  he  anfwered, 
that  he  had  gathered  it  from  his  own  garden’ 
and  cultivation.  The  king  was  exceedingly 
pleafed  with  the  prefent,  and  gracino-  hhn 
With  royal  gifts  in  return,  fwore  by  the°Sun, 
That  the  fame  man,  with  like  diligence  and’  , 
care,  might  as  well  of  a  little  city  m.ake  a 
great  one.”  ^lian.  Var.  Hill.  1.  i.  c.  33. 
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(21.)  A  gentleman  in  Surry  had  a  farm 
worth  200/.  per  annum^  which  he  kept  in  his 
own  hands  ;  but  running  out  every  year,  he 
was  neceffitated  to  fell  half  of  it  to  pay  his 
debts,  and  lett  the  reft  to  a  farmer  for  one 
and  twenty  years.  Before  the  term  was  ex¬ 
pired,  the  farmer  one  day  bringing  his  rent,- 
afked  him  if  he  would  fell  his  land.  ‘‘  Why, 
faid  the  gentleman,  will  you  buy  it  ?”— 
Yes,  if  it  pleafe  you,"’  faiJ  the  Farmer  : 
How  !  returned  he,  that’s  ftrange  !  Tell  me 
how  this  comes  to  pafs,  that  I  could  not  live 
upon  twice  as  much,  being  my  own  ;  and 
You,  upon  the  half,  though  you  have  paid 
'  rent  for  it,  are  able  to  buy  it  ?— Oh,  Sir, 
faid  the  farmer,  but  two  words  made  the 
difference :  You  faid  Go,  and  I  faid  Gome.-^-- 
What’s  the  meaning  of  that  ?”  fays  the 
gentleman.  Why,  Sir,”  replied  the  other, 
you  lay  in  bed,  or  took  your  pleafure,  and 
fent  others  about  your  bufinefs ;  and  I  rofc 
betimes,  and  faw  my  bufinefs  done  myfelf.” 
See  the  Fable  of  the  Lark  and  her  young' 
ones. 
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On  the 'Honour,  Profit,' and  P!ea/l,rc  of 

Religion  *, 

proverbs  iii.  13—18. 

Happy  is  the  mm  timt  firnkt!}-  and  ths 

mm  that  g«tteth  under/ianSng.,  Fctrths  mer- 
-  tharuhze  af  it  is  better  than  the  merchandize  of 
fixer,  and  the  gedn  thereof  them  f  He  gohk  She- 
is  more  precious  than  ruhies ;  and.  aU  the  things 
ihu  canji  defire,  are  trot  ta  be  compared:,  unto 
her.  Length  of  days  is  in  her  right  haml,  and 
in  her  left  hand  rides  and  hommr..  Her 
tuays  are  ways  of  pkafantnefs.,  and  ali 
hei  paths  are  peace.  She  is  a  tree  of  lift  to 
thtm  that  lay  hold  upon  her-,  anddappy  is 
iVejry.  one  thfit  reiainetb  her, 

Rcaforij  and  with 
f  V  W€  boaft  of  it  :  ’tis  a  ray  of 

♦  I  did  mtend  to  W  givcina  Sermorcon  tile  adv^tagey 
and  bkEingaef  Reputation  j  (fee  voL  L  p.  i-i  i.)  buttievokraes 
■having  already  fu  elled  beyond  my  intended  compafs,  I  omit 
the  infertion  of  it,  and  refer  my  young  readers  to  what  I 
have  faid  on  the  fubjedi,  in  my  Treatikfer  «  the  ConfuL- 
lien  of  the  Aihidled.”  p.  21J4. 
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tW  Dlvifiity  ;  ’tis  man’s  diftinguiihing  prero- 
o-ative.  But  ■rite  higher  and  more  j  uft  Our  boaft, 
the  more  hiamcable  is  our  abufe,  and  the 
more  plln^^llabl€  our  disregard,  of  this  Reafon. 
It  is  given  us,  not  only  to  diredi  us  in  the 
affairs  of  this  life,  but  to  advife  us  of  our 
future  and  better  coneems ;  and  to  fuggeff 
that  attention  to  eternal  things  which  theic' 
importance  deferves.  Yet  it  is  but  too  obvi¬ 
ous,  to  every  one’s  notice — nay,  the  experi¬ 
ence  of  the  generality  proves  but  too  fully 
——how  much  the  ferious  didfates  of  reafon  arc 
defpifed,  with  refpe<^  to  futurity  i  and  how 
much,  in  utter  contempt  of  its  admonitions^ 
the  happiaefs  of  the  prefent  world  is  preferred 
to  the  happinefs  of  the  future  one  ;  I  fhould 
have  faid,  “  The  imaginary  happinefs 
For  it  is  an  inconteftible  truth,  to  which  Time 
aitd  Wifdom  have  fixed  their  invariable  Icaly 

I 

that  earthly  enjoyments  alone,  of  what  fort 
or  what  degree  foever,  are  incapable  of  giving 
folid  felicity ;  and  that  whoever  runs  the 
round  of  worldly  pleafures  and  purfuits,  will 
find  in  the  end  a  miferablc  vacuity  in  his* 
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mind  ;  will  find  that  “  vanity  and  vexation” 
muft  be  ftamped  upon  them  all.— This  is  not 
the  fuggeftion  of  fancy,  or  the  gloomy  repre- 
fentation  of  morofenefs  and  melancholy  :  nor 
Will  It  follow,  becaufe  real  and  fubftan- 
tial  blifs  is  not,  cannot  be  attained  from  th 
tranfitory  things  of  this  life,  that  therefor 


Ok 
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no  real  or  fubftantial  blifs  can  be  attained  at 
all.  What  hath  been  offered  in  the  preceding 
difcourfes,  as  well  as  what  remains  to  be 


urged,  will,  I  truft,  fufficiently  prove  the 
contrary.  But  let  any  one'confult  the  tefti- 
mony  and  experience  of  all  mankind,  fo  far 
as  it  can  be  had,  in  all  ages  of  the  world  j 
let  him  confider  the  nature  of  the  human 
foul,  and  the  Oreator’s  defign  in  formino* 
fuch  a  race  of  beings  as  w^e  are ;  let  him 
confider  the  didates  of  impartial  reafon  ;  and 
after  this,  let  him  liHen  to  the  voice  of  God’s 


Revelation  ;  and  it  will  appear  to  him  clearer 
than  the  mid-day  light,  that  as  man  was 
never  made  for  Time  and  Earth,  fo  nothing 
merely  temporal  or  earthly  can  make  man 


truly  happy.” 
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Yet  man  may  be  happy  :  happy  in  a-  high 
degree  in  this  life,  fore-tafte  of  the  complete 
happinefs  which  is  referved  for  him  hereafter. 
For  as  it  is  abfurd  to  fuppofe  (alas  !  that  our 
pradice  fliould  render  the  fuppofition  lefs 
abfurd  !)  that  God  fhould  create  an  immortal, 
fpiritual  being,  merely  for  the  ends  of  tem¬ 
poral  exigence,  and  whofe  chief  good  fliould 
be  placed  in  worldly  and  corporeal  gratifica¬ 
tions  ; — what  need  of  an  immortal  foul  for 
^this  ?  what  need  of  faculties  fuperior  to 
thofe  of  the  brute  creation  r — As  this  very 
fuppofition  is  abfurd  ;  fo  is  it  no  lefs  abfurd 
to  fuppofe,  that  a  God  of  infinite  love  and 
unbounded  goodnefs,  fliould  create  a  race  of 
beings  like  the  human,  to  pafs  away  their 
wretched  lives  here  in  continual  difquietude 
and  ceafelefs  perplexity.  It  is  abfurd  to  fup¬ 
pofe  that  He  hath  given  us  faculties  and 
fenfes,  and  yet  made  the  proper  gratification 
of  them  unlawful  and  criminal :  It  is  abfurd 
to  fuppofe,  that  he  hath  made  the  condition  of 
our  exiflence  tormenting  ;  that  he  dcfigns 
to  try  us  with  temptations,  which  our  nature 
cannot  withftand,  and  to  make  the  price  of 
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future  blifs,  the  abjuraticai  and  extinction 
t)f  all  prefent. 

No  4  far  diftcrcnt  is  the  of  God  to  hh 
creatures  :  all  his  difpenfations  towards  tdiem 
arc  mercy  and  truth And  they  who  repre- 
fent  him  as  fevere  to  thoife  creatures,  and 
enjoining  talks  hard  and  nearly  impolTible  to 
be  performed,  greatly  injure  the  amiable 
Author  of  all  bounty,  and  Calumniate  that 

divine  Religion”  whieh  he  hath  inftituted, 
and  which  is  the  certain  introdudtion  to 

Pleafantnefs  and  Peace,”  For  it  is  an 
unqueftionable  truth,  that  to  walk  in  the 
paths,  which  he  hath  enjoined,  is  to  fecure 
to  ourfelves  the  moil  perfedl  felicity  which 
our  prefent  ftate  will  admit ;  and  that  our 
mifery  and  unhappinels  arife  in  proportion  to 
our  deviation  from  that  peaceful  and 
pleafant  path.” — An  obfervation,  my  young 
friends,  which  muft  above  all  others  tecom'- 
mend  the  Religion  of  Jefus  Chriil  to  you, 
and  make  you  anxious  to.eftablilh  in  your 
hearts,  that  kingdom  of  God  which  will 


*  See  Luke  xvli.  21# 
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procure  you  at  once  the  highefl:  Hohoiir,” 

the  greateft  Advantage,”  the  purefi  and 
moft  perfea  Pleafure.”  It  is  in  that  view, 
and  as  the  clofe  of  all  I  have  to  offer  for  your 
inilrudlion  and  emolument,'  that  I  would 
v/ifli  to  enforce  upon  you  the  fmcere  and 
diligent  pradlice  of  genuine  Chriftianity. 

The  fine  encomdum  paffed  upon  wisdom, 
by  one  of  the  wifeft  men  that  ever  wrote, 
f which  I  have  made  the  foundation  of  this 
difcourfe,  might  ferve  of  itfelf  to  prove  what 
I  have  afferted  ^  for  his  authority  cannot  fail 
'  to  fway  much  with  you,  efpecially  when  you 
remember  that  his  writings  have  received  the 
fandlion  of  divine  infpiration.  And  he 
pronounceth  the  man  happy,  who  obtain- 
eth  WISDOM ;  that  is,  right  Religion ;  the 
true  knowledge  and  love  of  God  He 
affures  us,  that  it  -is  Advantageous:” 
‘‘^'The  merchandize  of  it  is  better  uhan  the 
merchandize  of  filver,  and  the  gain  thereof 
than  fine  gold;  It  is  more  precious  than 


VoL.  III. 


*  See  vol,  ii.  p.  4. 
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rubies,’’  continues  the  elegant  Solomon, 
cind  all  the  things  thou  can’fl:  dejfire,  are 
not  to  be  compared  unto  her.”  In  particular, 
length  of  days  is  in  her  right  hand,  and 
in  her  left  hand  riches” — the  ever-durable 
riches  of  immortality  and  glory — and  not 
riches  only,  but  aIfo“^  Honour;” — the  honour 
which  comes  from  God,  and  which  fhall  refiecl: 
from  the  brightnefs  of  his  prefence  upon 
all  his  blefTed  attendants.  Nor  is  it  ‘‘Advan¬ 
tageous”  and  “  Honourable”  only,  it  is  like- 
wife  highly  “  Pleafant.”— “  Her  ways  are 
ways  of  pleafantnefs,” — Pleafaiitnefs  itfejf  is 
with  her ;  pure,  unmixed,  IfeadHft  and  fa- 
tisfying  :  “  all  her  paths  are  peace;”  even 
prefent  and  eternal  peace  :  “  for  flie  is  a  tree 
of  life,  life  Immortal  in  the  Paradifeof  God 
to  them  that  lay  hold  of  her,  and  happy  is 
every  one  that  retaineth  her.” 

I'hiis  you  fee  the  three  great  objeds  of  all 
worldly  defires  join  to  recommend  religion 
to  you;  “Honour,”  “  Profit,”  “  Pleafure.” 

^  See  Gen,  ii.  ,9,  and  compare  Revel,  xxii,  2,  14. 
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Thefe  {hall  be  yours,  thefe  fliall  eternally  be 
yours,  in  their  higheft  perfedion,  if  you 
are  wife  enough  to  lay  hold  of  and  retain 
this  excellent  wifdom,  this  pure  and  holy 
Religion,  which  unites  to  God,  and  efla- 
bliflieth  the  kingdom  of  Chrift  in  the  happy 
heart. 

1.  In  the  firft  place,  honour  fliall  be  yours. 
Such  honour  as  imperfedl  finful  creatures 
like  us  might  contemplate  at  a  diftance  with 
wonder  ;  but  mud:  confider  as  near  to  us, 
and  capable  of  becoming  our  own,  with  the 
profoundeft  humiliation.  hor  the  eternal 
and  omnipotent  i^ord  of  Heaven,  whofe  word 
is  life,  and  whofe  favour  is  the  fulnefs  of 
blifs,  this  adorable  God  of  glory,  not  only 
condefcends  to  admit  us  to  his  courts,  to 
hear  and  grant  our  petitions  ;  but  graci- 
oufly  to  become  our  father,  and  to  adopt 
us  into  his  family  and  love.  His  only  begot¬ 
ten  Son  vouch fafes  to  be  the  advocate  for 
us ;  and  as  in  mercy  unutterable  he  died  to 
redeem,  fo  doth  he  ever  live  to  intercede  for 
and  blefs  us.  While  we  continue  in  our 
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ftate  of  probation,  and  at  a  diftance  from 
our  Father’s  houfe,  fo  much  doth  he  delight 
to  honour  us,  that  his  eternal  Spirit  fiiall  be 
fent  forth  to  dwell  with,  to  guide  and  com¬ 
fort  us  ;  and  his  holy  Angels  ftall  become 
minifters  of  protedion  to  the  children  of 
their  heavenly  King.  And  when  eman¬ 
cipated  from  the  prefent  feme,  the  only 
Begotten  fhall  welcome  us  to  the  fulnefs  of 
joy,  where  dwells  the  Father  of  goodnefs  and 
of  glory,  and  we  lhall  inherit  all  thofe  privi- 
ledges,  honours,  and  blellings,  which  God 
hath  provided  for  thofe  who  love  him  ! 

Tell  me  now,  v.'hat  earthly  Honours  can 
in  any  degree  equal  thefe  of  the  Chriftian  ? 
Do  men  glory  in  the  greatnefs  of  their  Birth, 
and  the  nobility  of  their  Parents  ? — Lo  !  .the 
P ather  of  Chiiflians  is  great  above  all  great¬ 
nefs,  the  King  of  Kings,  and  Lord  of  Lords ; 
And  ye  jhall  be  my  Jons  and  daughters,  faith  the 
Lord  God  Almighty.  Do  men  glory  in  the 
favour  of  their  Prince,  their  accefs  to  his 
perfon,  and  his  readinefs  to  grant  their  re- 
quefis  ? — Behold,  we  have  a  free  accefs  unto 
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God  the  Father,  through  our  Lord  Jefus 
Chrlft  :  TVhaifoever,  faith  he,  ye  fimll  ajk  the 
Father  in  my  nanie^  he  will  give  it  you.  We  may 
open  our  hearts  to  him  in  this  time  of  ab- 
fencc,  and  lliall  be  heard  :  hereafter  we  fhall 
fee  him,  as  he  is  ;  fee  him  and  be  for  ever 
with  him,  partaking  his  goodnefs,  and  iharing 
his  love.  Do  men  glory  in  exalted  places  or 
preferments  r— But,  what  are  thefe,  even  the 
moft  exalted,  in  comparifon  of  that  everlaft- 
in^  recompence  cf  reward,  that  unutterably 
bleffed  manfion,  which  God  hath  promifed, 
and  which  Chrift  is  gone  before  to  prepaie 

for  us  ! 

As  reafonable  creatures  we  cannot  but  be 
feiTfible  of  the  Majeffy  of  God,  of  our  own 
comparative  littlenefs  and  imperfedfions, 
and  confequently  of  the  fuperlative  Ho-^ 
nour”  which  accrues  to  us,  from  our  alli¬ 
ance  with  him,  and  our  permifTion  to  adore 
and  ferve  him.  Whence  then  can  it  come 
to  pafs,  that  we  fo  often  find  human  creatures 
afhamed  of  that,  which  is  their  greatell 
honour,  their  nobleft  priviledge  ^ — afhamed 
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of  avowing  their  confeientious  regard  to  the 
Deity,  and  the  high  fenfe  they  have  or  ought 
to  have,  of  the  wondrous  mercies  which 
Chriif  hath  procured  for  them  ?  V/ere  we 
indeed  independant,  and  could  we  from  our 
fingle  efforts  procure  felicity,  we  might  with 
fome  fliev/  of  reafon  ncgled  the  dread  Lord 
of  the  univerfe;  though  even  then  it  would 
be  weak,  to  be  inienfible  to  the  charms  of 
bis  goodne.s,  and  the  greatnefs  of  his  power. 
But,  on  the  other  fide,  now  that  to  him  we 
owe  every  breath  of  life  we  draw;  now  that 
on\  his  will  depends  every  moment  of  our 
continuance  in  being  ;  nov/  that  on  his  dif- 
pofal  hangs  all  our  prefent  and  all  our  future 
good  ;  how  can  we  folve  the  unaccountable 
delufion  ?  vrhat  can  we  anfwer  to  our  fouls, 
when  we  are  ailiamed  of,  or  for  worldly  rea- 
fons  negledf,  fuch  a  God,  with  fuch  inva.]ua- 
ble  privileges  ?  How  differently  are  we  ufed 
to  acl:  in  our  temporal  concerns  !  how  fond 
to  attain  the  honours,  and  to  procure  the 
tranfitory  favour  of  tranfitory  beinp-s  like 
oiirfelves  !  If  Princes  admit  us  to  the  leall 
degree  of  regard,  if  eminent  nobles  and  djl- 
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tinc-uiihed  perfonages  vouchfafe  to  look  upon 
us  with  a  friendly  afped,  how  very  fenfible 
are  we  of  the  honour,  and  how  ready,  m 
aeneral,  to  declare  it  too  ?  But  when  God, 
the  everlafting,  omnipotent  God,  whofe  great- 
nefs  palTeth  comprehenfion,  and  whofe  good- 
nefs  exceedeth  all  expreffion  and  praife ; 
when  He  humbles  himfelf  fo  far  as  to 


invite  us 


to  his  love  ;  to  invite  us, — amazing 


condefcenfion,-even  by  his  only  begotten 
Son  !  when  he  encourages  us  to  ferve 
him  by  promifes  of  the  moft  engaging  and 
interefting  nature  ;  when  he  offers  to  adopt 
us  into  his  family,  and  to  give  us  the 
glorious  inheritance  of  his  children  ;  we  can 
be  infenfible  to  thefe  invitations,  thefe  ofi'ers. 


thefe  promifes,  though  we  are  created  only 
to  fecure  and  enjoy  them  !  Nay,  and  almolt 
blufh,  in  many  cafes,  to  be  fuppofed  Religious, 
or  to  mention  with  due  veneration  that 
name,  which  is  above  every  Name;  and 
which,  to  creatures  like  us,  fhould  be  our 
higheft  honour  to  mention,  our  trueft  delight 
to  fpeak  of,  the  only  fubjedt  of  our  praife  1 
So  at  leaft  thought  St.  Paul,  when  he  faid 


T  4 
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I  am  not  afna,7ied  of  the  Gofpel  of  Chrlf  /— 
God  forbid  that  1  Jhould  glory,  fav  ■  in  the 
I  Crofi  of  our  Lord  Jefus  Chrif  f  And  there  is 
good  reafon,  wily  we  ftould  thus  glory ;  why 
v.'e  lliould  not  be  afliamed  of  that  Gofpel  ; 
for  it  IS  the  power  of  God  unto  fahation  to  every, 
one^  that  hclieveib  !  A  fmall  fhare  of  reflcdion, 
a  little  ufe  of  that  Reafon  which  is  given  us 
for  the  nobleft  purpofes,  will  fuffice  to  make 


us  duly  fenfible  of  the  exalted  “  Honour” 
which  IS  done  to  worms  like  us,  by  the  •  at- 


•  tention  we  gain  from  the  God  of  glory  ;  by 
the  permifiion  we  epjoy  of  approaching  his 
adorable  Majefty;  by  prayer,  and  praife^arH 
all  his  appointed  ordinances.  Nor  fliall  we 


ever  be  backward  to  avow  cur  heart’s  whole 
attachment  to  him,  when  we  remember  his 
awiul  declaration,  JVhofoever  is  ajhamed  of 
me,  and  of  my  worils,  of  him  will  the  Son  of 
man  alfo  he  afoamed,  when  he  corneth  in  the' 
glory  of  his  Father,  and  of  the  holy  Angels. 

I  have  dwelt  the  longer  on  this  topic, 
becaule  tome  are  apt  to  reprefent  Religion  as 
a  mean  and  worthlefs  thing;  and  as  others, 
not  duly  lefleding  on  the  ineftimable  privi- 
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ledges  to  which  Chriftianity  entitles  them, 
are  backv/ard  to  exprefs  their  approbation  of 
that  divine  fcheme  of  holinefs  and  peace ; 
that  evidence  of  the  greateft  good-will  to 
man ;  that  inftrument,  in  the  hands  of  thq 
pelty,  to  inveft  him  with  Honours,”  as 
much  fuperior  to  'the  honours  of  this  V\/orld, 
as  Pleaven  to  Earth,  as  Eternity  to  Time  ; 
Honours  beftowed  by  him,  who,  as  St.  John 
exprefTeth  it,  is  the  Prhice  of  the  Kings  of  the 
Earth  ;  zvho  hath  loved  us^  and  %vajhed  us  from 
our  fins  in  his  blood-)  and  wtll  make  us  Kings 
and  Erieft'S  unto  God  and  his  Father^  and  we 
fall  re  'gn  with  him  for  ever  and  ever  / 

II.  After  this,  can  we  doubt  of  the 

Advantages”  Vv^hicii  will  accompany  our 
fincere  profeiiions  of  this  dying  mafter’s  * 
Faith  ?  For  v/hat  Advantages  can  be  greater, 
more  worthy  our  unwearied  purfuit,  than 
thofe  fpecified  in  the  preceding  paffage ; 
the  pardon  of  our  fins,  the  purification  of 
pur  nature,  and  the  gift  of  life  eternal  and 


*  Revel,  i.  55  6.  v.  lO. 
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full  of  glory  !  Is  not  the  merchandize  of 
thcfe  better  than  of  filver,  and  "the  gain  of 
them  better  than  of  fine  gold  ?  Are  they  not 
tnore  piccioiis  than  rubies^  more  valuable 
than  the  moll  invaluable  of  earihly  things  ^ 
1  ca,  what  of  eafthly",  mortal,  and  uncertain 
can  be  compared  with  heavenly,  immoital, 
and  immutable  r  What  is  it  that  men  more 
earneftly  covet,  than  length  of  days  and 
iiches  ?  Is  not  the  wifh  of  almoft  every  carnal 
heart,  Give  me  wealth,  and  give  me  long  life, 
gracious  heaven,  to  enjoy  it  !” — Be  Religious, 
and  this  bleffing  is  indifputably  yours.  Your 
gain  fhall  be  a  long  life,  even  a  life  eternal ; 
and  you  fhall  enjoy  riches,  the  never-failing 
treafures  of  the  celeftial  kingdom  j  treafures 
which  wax  not  old  ;  fafely  ftored  beyond  the 
reach  of  fpoil  or  decay  ^  fatisfying,  ever- 
during  treafures  !  Oh,  how  unlike  the  wealth 
of  this  world  :  which  is  painful  in  the  pro- 
cural,  uncertain  and  unfatisfying  in  the  pof- 
felTion,  and  in  the  end  falfe  and  deceitful ; 
fure  to  forfake  and  defert,  if  not  to  accufe 
-and  condemn  us  ! 
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For  fuch  “  Advantages”  one  might  well 
be  content  to  forego  a  thoufand  temporary- 
gratifications  :  and  acting  upon  thofe  princi- 
pics  which  a61:uate  the  coiidiKfx  of  niankiiid 
in  general,  furely  we  ihould  not  be  backward 
to  bear  much  prefent  labour  for  the  acqui- 
fition  of  fo  great  a  future  good.  The  dangers 
of  the  ocean  and  the  fatigues  of  tedious  voy¬ 
ages,  are  borne  by  the  failor  uncomplaining, 
in  hopes  he  lhall  at  length  return  to  his  coun¬ 
try,  and  in  a  peaceful  harbour  enjoy  the 
fruits  of  his  toil.  Similar  rel'le61:ions  might 
well  reconcile  us  to  difficulties  and  difadvan- 
tages,  if  any  fuch  might  be  fuppofed  to  arife 
merely  from  our  profeffion  of  Religion.  But 
few  and  inconfiderable  are  the  difficulties  and 
difadvantap-es  which  arife  from  thence,  and 

o 

not  worthy  to  be  compared  with  thofe  that 
proceed  from  worldly  caufes,  from  our  own 
imprudence,  vice,  and  folly.  Nay,  indeed, 
fuch  is  the  Advantage  of  the  Religion  of 
Chrift,  that  it  attends  us  in  this  world,  as  well 
as  in  the  next  ;  and  it  is  our  heft  Intereft,” 
not  only  refpedling  futurity,  but  Time  and 
this  life  alfo,  to  be  fincerely  Religious. 
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The  advantages  of  Time  are,  in  truth,  fo 
inferior  to  thofe  of  Eternity,  that  they  fcarce- 
ly  deferve  to  be  named  after  them  ;  and  it 
would  feem  almofl  to  wrong  your  judgments 
to  imagine  that  you  want  any  other  proof 
of  the  real  profit  of  Religion,  than  the  cer¬ 
tainty  of  its  procuring  pardon  of  fins,  purifi¬ 
cation  of  foul,  and  evcrlaflmg  blefiedncrs. 
Yet,  to  fliew  the  excellence  of  this  divine 
WISDOM,  as  well  as  the  goodnefs  of  our 
_  God,  we  may  remark,  and  we  are  autho¬ 
rized  in  that  remark  by  the  infpired  pen¬ 
man,  that  Godlinefs  is  profitable  unto  all 
things  ;  having  the  promife  of  the  life  which 
now  is,  as  well  as  of  that  wdfich  is  to 
come^.”  Nay,  we  are  afiured  by  truth 
infallible,  by  wifdom  efTential,  that  if  v/e 
firfi:  feek  the  kingdom  of  God  and  his  righte- 
oufnefs,  all  things  necclTary  to  life  and  well¬ 
being  fiiall  be  added  to  us  f.”  If  temporal 
riches  and  abundance  be  proper  and  conve¬ 
nient  for  us,  they  fhall  be  given  ;  if  other- 
wife,  the  defire  of  them  fliall  be  taken  away^ 


^  I  Tim.  Iv.  8. 


d"  Mark  vi.  33. 
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and  chearful  content  fiiall  fupply  the  place  of 
abundance.  We  ihali  be  taught  to  enjoy 
Vvhat  we  have  v/ith  thankfulnefs  and  fere- 
nity  ;  to  refign  what  we  lofe  with  compo- 
fure  and  peace :  we  fliall  be  taught  to  im¬ 
prove  what  we  pofiefS)  to  tne  beft  advantage  j 
and  to  make  friends,  unfailing  friends  of  the 
mammon  of  unrighteoufnefs.  Thus  Religion 
is  highly  profitable,  even  for  this  life,  as 
well  as  for  that  which  is  to  come  :  fecuring 
to  us  the  befi;  Advantages  here,  and  what  is 
infinitely  more  important,  the  beii.  advan¬ 
tages  hereafter  ;  advantages  real,  fatisfying, 
fure,  and  everlafting.  It  hurts  not,  it  can¬ 
not  hurt  any  of  our  true  and  proper  interefts 
upon  earth;  it  ftimulates  induftry  ;  it  en¬ 
courages  application  ;  it  enforces  the  pradlicc 
of  ail  the  facial  and  moral  virtues  :  it  renders 
us  moR  capable  to  fulfil  thofe  virtues,  by 
corredting  our  pafiions,  and  preferving  us 
from  the  praclice  and  difquietude  of  vice  : 
It  will  procure  us  the  mofl:  important  advan¬ 
tages  in  this  life  ;  it  will  enable  us  to  enjoy 
thefc  advantages,  and  with  the  higheil  plea- 
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SURE  :  for  her  ways  are  ways  of  pleafant- 
uefs,  as  well  as  ways  of  honour  and  profit, 

III.  In  v/hateyer  view  we  confider  Reli¬ 
gion,  we  fhall  find  that  it  anfwers  the  cha- 
radler  here  given,  and  affords  the  pureff 
and  higheft  Pleafure”  we  can  enjoy  in  this 
world.  I  mean  not  to  infifl:  at  prefent  upon 
the  future  pleafure  which  it  promifes  ;  as  that 
pleafure,  exalted  indeed,  is,  we  know,  utterly 
unattainable  without  it. 

Now  it  is  a  point,  in  which  we  all  are 
agreed,  that  the  Mind”  is  not  only  the 
more  noble  part  of  us  ;  but  that  as  it  is  moft 
capable  of  pleafure,  fo  are  its  pleafurcs  infi¬ 
nitely  fuperior  to  thofe  of  the  body.  For  fo 
little  gratified  is  the  mind  very  often  found, 
with  mere  bodily  indulgences,  that  it  difiurbs 
the  whole  peace  of  the  man  who  purfues  therri  • 
and  allows  him  to  have  neither  reff  nor  fatis- 
fadfion  in  the  purfuit.  Rut,  whether  you 
confider  Religion  as  engaging  the  Under- 
ffanding,”  or  rejoicing  the  Confcience,” 
you  will  find  that  it  affords  the  Mind” 

I 


V, 
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the  inofl  coiT.plete  itnd  ftitisf<ic— 

1 

tion. 

For  what  obje^ls  can  the  Underftanding 
contemplate  more  great,  more  new,  more 
interefting,  than  thofe  which  Religion  pre- 
fents  !  than  God,  his  wonders,  and  works  ; 
his  mercy  and  love  !  Objedls,  which  may 
well  occupy  the  mind’s  whole  attention  ;  for 
the  more  we  contemplate  the  mere  we  fhall 
love ;  and  the  more  we  love,  the  happier  of 
courfe  we  fhall  become.  And  when  we  re- 
fiedt,  that  this  is  no  barren  and  diftant 
contemplation,  which  merely  amufes,  but  one 
that  alFedls  our  deareft  interefts;  when  we 
recolledf  that  the  great  God  whofe  glories 
we  contemplate  is  our  Father :  that  the  only 
begotten  Son,  whofe  matchlefs  love  we  adore 
with  trembling,  manifefted  that  love  for  our 
fake  and  for  our  falvation  :  that  the  blelTed 
Spirit,  co-equal  and  co-eternal  wdth  the  Father 
and  the  Son,  is  our  comforter  and  guide  ; 
that  He,  -who  fpread  the  blue  expanfe  above 
us,  who  fpoke,  and  it  was  done,  who  com¬ 
manded,  and  all  Creation  rofe  into  being,  is 
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pur  fliield  and  our  defence.  Almighty  to  fave^ 
and  ever  vi^atchful  in  goodnefs  to  comfort  and 
blefs  !  When  thus  we  contemplate  the  great 
truths  of  Religion,  can  the  UnderRanding” 
fail  to  receive  the  higheft  pleaf'ure  ?— If  Spe¬ 
culation  affords  the  mind  any  delight^  (and 
what  thinking  mind  is  ignorant  of  its  de¬ 
lights  ? )  the  higheif ,  certainly,  mud:  be  re¬ 
ceived  from  the  confideratioii  of  Religious 
truths. 

But  when  thefe  truths  are  carried  into’ 

I 

pradlice,  and  the  Confcience”  p-ives  in  its 

^  i 

favourable  evidence,  Oh  well  is  that  man,’ 
and  happy  diall  he  be  !”  Coilfcience  undoubt¬ 
edly  is  the  great  repofitoi-y  of  all  thofe  plea- 
fures,  which  can  afford  any  folid  refrefli- 
ment  to  the  foul :  For  when  this  is  calm 
and  ferene,  then  properly,  but  then  alone  a 
man  enjoys  himfelf  :  and  he  mufr  do  this, 
before  he  can  enjoy  any  thing  elfe.  But  it 
js  only  the  pradiice  of  fincere  Religion  w^hich 
can  authorize  a  man’s  confcience  to  fpeak 
comfortably  to  him.  It  is  this  which  mud: 
word  the  fentence,  before  the  confcience  can 
pronounce  it  j  and  then  it  will  do  it  with 
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Majefty  and  authority  :  it  will  not  whifper 
but  proclaim  a  jubilee  to  the  mind  ;  it  will 
not  drop,  but  pour  in  oil  upon  the  wounded 
heart.  '  And  is  there  any  plcafure  comparable 
to  that,  which  fprings  from  hence  ?  The  plea- 
fures  of  confcience  are  not  only  greater  than 
all  other  pleafures,  but  may  ferve  well  infliead 
of  them  :  The  latter  only  pleafe  and  afiedl 
the  mind  in  palTing,  in  the  pitiful  narrow 
compafs  of  adlual  enjoyment ;  they  will  not 
bear  a  retrofpedf  :  whereas  the  pjleafure  of 
Confcience  entertains,  and  continually  enter¬ 
tains  with  durable  reflections  Look  upon 
the  wretch  haunted  with  a  guilty  mind, 
amidft  all  the  aflluence  of  this  world  ^  and  look 
upon  the  Chriftian,  rejoicing  in  the  tefliimony 
of  a  good  confcience,  even  in  poverty  and  an 
afflicted  eftate;  and  fay,  whether  the  plea¬ 
fures  of  Religion  are  not  excj^uifite  and  defi— 

rable  ! 

I  would  juft  remark,  That  it  appears 
agreeable  to  every  diCtate  of  right  reafon,  and 

*  See  South’s  Sermons,  vol.  i. 
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the  nature  of  things,  that  Religion  fliould 
procure  for  the  foul  of  man  the  higheft  plea- 
fure  ;  and  that  feparate  from  it  no  real  plea- 
fure  fhould  be  procured.  For  if,  as  we  be¬ 
lieve,  the  foul  is  a  ray  of  the  divinity,  breath'd 
forth  from  God  formed  for  him,  and 
defigned  to  enjoy  him  eternally;  we  may 
conclude,  by  the  flrongefl:  argument,  that 
nothing  but  God  can  fill  up  that  foul’s  de- 
fires,  and  make  it  completely  happy  ;  and 
that  fo  long  as  it  remains  ignorant  of  God, 
eftranged  from,  and  at  enmity  with  him,  fo 
long  it  muft  necelTarily  be  unhappy.  This 
reafoning  Scripture  declares,  and  long  and- 
fad  experience  hath  proved,  to  be  true. 

Were  we  to  refledf  upon  every  fingle  in- 
ftance  of  duty  which  we  owe  to  God,  we 
fliould  find  that  the  pradlice  was  Pleafurc, 
and  the  performance  the  moft  ample  gratifi¬ 
cation  to  the  mind.  But  this  would  carry 
me  into  too  fpacious  a  field  :  I  muft  leave  it 
therefore  to  your  own  fpeculation,  and,  let 


*  See  Genefis,  chap,  ii.  ver,  14, 
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me  hope,  my  young  friehds,  to  your  own  ex¬ 
perience  slfo  5  whijfii  I  proceed  to  obferve, 
that  not  only  from  the  pleafure  it  affords 
the  Underflanding,”  and  the  comfort  it 
adminifters  to  the  Confcience ;  but  from 
the  happy  “  reftraint  it  lays  upon  the  paf- 
fions  and  appetites,”  Religion  is  a  fource  of 
the  hi2:heft  Pleafure.” 

V/e  are  all  but  too  well  convinced,  what 
evils  and  inconvenieiicies,  what  uneafinefs 
and  anxiety  have  arifen  to  us,  from  thofe  cor¬ 
rupt  appetites  which  dwell  in  our  hearts,  and 
fight  againft  our  peace.  Indeed,  what  greater 
evil  can  befal  a  man,  than  a  Havery  to  his 
pafTions  ?  What  a  continual  torment  are  envy 
and  malice,  are  pride  and  difcontent  !  How 
difmal  in  their' confequences  the  indulgence 
of  luft,  and  the  foul  deeds  of  intemperance  ! 
How  painful  and  afUidling  the  familiarity 
with  any  one  fpecles  of  vice  !  Nay,  in  truth, 
let  us  honeflly  confefs  that  what  of  unhap- 
pinefs  or  mifery  we  fhare  in  this  life,  at 
leaf!  its  far  greater  portion,  hath  arifen  frorri 
depraved  tempers,  paffions,  and 
U  2 


our  own 
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vices.  We  cannot  doubt  then,  but  that 
whatever  tenas  to  deliver  us  from  the  domi¬ 
nion  of  thefe,  muft  tend  to  our  higheft  plea- 
fure.  Now  the  very  firfl  flep  in  ChrilF^ 
Religion  is  to  combat,  and  the  whole  bufi- 
nefs  of  it  is  to  conquer,  thefe  irregular  and 
diflreiTing  evils  ;  and  to  plant  in  their  ffead 
virtues,  as  amiable  in  their  own  nature,  and 
as  necefiarily  produdlive  of  true  happinefs, 
as  the  oppolite  vices  are  odious  and  abomina¬ 
ble,  and  produdlive  of  unqueftionable  mifery: 

In  this  view  therefore,  the  ways  of 
WISDOM  are  ways  of  pleafantnefs,  and  paths 
of  real  peace:”  It  teaches  us  to  Jove  all 
mankind  ;  to  rejoice  in  their  good  ;  to  ab- 
flain  from  every  defiling  pradlice  ;  to  culti¬ 
vate  every  excellent  virtue.  It  fhews  us 
ourfelves,  and  leads  us  to  that  divine  humi¬ 
lity,  which  alone  would  make  man  blefTed. 
It  diiTufcs  a  fweet  fercnity  over  our  fouls, 
and  delivers  us  from  all  thofe  vexatious 
terrors,  which  dwell  in  the  breall,  nay,  and 
often  murder  the  whole  repofe,  of  vice.  It 
is  true — and  I  remark  it  with  concern, — fo 
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rarely  3rc  men  m  ciirncft,  or  ut  Iciift  To  very 
lukewarm  in  their  Religious  endeavours, 
that  they  enjoy  not  all  the  Pleafures  which 
Religion  would  bellow,  becaufe  they  do  not 
refolutely  combat  all  the  paflions  which  are 
the  chief  obftacles  to  their  abundant  Peace. 
But  let  it  be  obferved,  that  this  is  no  objec¬ 
tion  to  the  full  pleafantnefs  which  Religion 
offers  :  Men  mull  blame  themfelves,  if  they 
do  not  perform  the  conditions  on  which  that 
pleafantnefs  is  propofed.  Hence,  or  from  a 
partial  difeharge  of  duty,  the  comforts  flow¬ 
ing-  from  Religion  are  frequently  unexperi- 
enced  ^  and  often,  many  truly  deferving  per- 
fons  are  deprived  of  thofe  comforts,  through 
falfe  and  fevere  reprefentations  of  that  graci¬ 
ous  fyftem  of  love  and  peace,  which  is  cal¬ 
culated  to  remove  every  fear  of  defpondency, 
to  difpel  every  doubt  of  the  penitent  and 
forrowful,  and  to  diffufe  confolation  and  joy 
over  the  believing  heart.  I  mufl  not  conceal 
it  too,  as  another  caufe  why'  the  pleafures 
of  Religion  are  often  unknown,  that  it  is  no 
uncommon  fight  to  obferve  men  flrenuoudy 
combating  for  modes  of  faith,  ^  and  for 

U  3 
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peculiar  dodtrines,’’  which  they  call,  and 
perhaps  think  Religion ;  while  they  forget 
the  fubdual  of  their  evil  tampers  and  vicious 
paffions,  Zealous  in  hearing  and  talking 
of  the  faith,  and  very  warm  in  their  judg- 
rncnts  and  cenfures  of  others,  they  are  not 
by  any  means  heedful  and  anxious,  as  they 
ought,  to  improve  and  amend  thcmfelves;  and 
to  implant  the  divine  virtues  in  their  hearts  : 
that  fo  they  might  at  once  recommend  Reli- 
'  gion  by  their  own  amiable  pradlice,  and  by 
the  happinefs  vifibly  produced  by  it  in  their 
own  minds  and  cohfciences. 

For  Religion  is  a  real  and  internal  thing;  and 
fuch  too  is  happinefs  ;  which  if  it  be  not  found 
within  our  own  breafts,  we  fliall  fearch  for  it  in 
vainthroughthecircleofall  earthly  enjoyments. 
And  there  -can  be  no  happinefs  within,  but 
that '‘which  arifes  froih  an  approving  confci- 
ence-and  well-regulated  afredlions  '^.  Where 

*  He  that  has  Light  within  his  own  clear  Bread, 

May  fit  i’  the  Centre,  and  enjoy  bright  Day  : 

But  he  that  hides  a  dark  Soul,  and  foul  Thoughts, 
Benighted  'walks ‘under  the  mid-day  Sun  ; 

Himfelf  is  his  own  Dungeon,” 


Miltok’s  Comus. 
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thefe  are,  happinefs  muft  be  found.  So  that 
it  follows  by  plain  confequence,  that  pure 
and  undehled  Religion,  which  gives  joy  to  the 
confcience,  and  a  right  biafs  to  the  afFec- 
tions,  muft  give  to  man  the  higheft  and  moft 
perfect  Pleafure. 

But  let  us  advance  one  ftep  farther, 
and  confider  Religion,  as  it  relates  to  our 
Neighbour,”  as  well  as  to  God”  and 
Ourfelves.”  Now  as  the  Religion  of 
Chrift  teaches  us  to  be  quiet,  peaceable, 
benevolent,  and  charitable;  to  be  punflual 
and  honeft,  diligent  and  induftrious  in  our 
proper  fphere ;  not  to  intermeddle  with  the 
concerns  of  others,  but  wherever  we  have 
an  opportunity,  to  do  good  and  to  adminifter 
comfort ;  It  evidently  teaches  us  fo  to  live 
as  to  fecure  the  greateft  ferenity,  and  to 
avoid  the  greateft  evils  which  difturb  and 
vex  the  peace  of  focial  life.  Indeed  the  fub^ 
dual  of  our  corrupt  tempers  and  palTions, 
lays  the  foundation  not  only  for  peace  and 
pleafure  in  our  own  minds,  but  for  peace 
and  pleafure  in  every  intercourfe  of  life. 
For  whence,  but  from  pride  and  malice, 

U  4 
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from  envy  nnd  cenfurCj  from  bufy  curiofity 
2.nd  mean  f-lf-Iove  • — whence  but  from  in¬ 
dulged  lulls,  negledl  of  our  own  proper 
bufincis,  from  idlenefs,  and  the  darin*^  tranf- 
greihon  of  divineand  human  laws,  comes  all 
the  evil  which  opprcfTes  fociety  ? — He  there¬ 
fore  who  lives  a  flranger  to  thcfe,  who  lives 
in  a  practice  diredly  contrary,  as  he  is  a 
blelTing  to  others,  fo  doth  he  treafure  up  the 
purell  and  mod  peaceful  pleafure  to  himfelf. 
Nor  can  we  v/ell  conceive  a  more  amiable, 

' — I  am  fure  v/e  cannot  form  an  idea  of  a 
happier  being — than  He,  who,  deadfall  in  his 
love  to  God,  and  thankful  for  the  mercies  of 
an  atoning  Saviour,  continually  endeavours 
through  the  Grace  of  Chrift  to  combat  and 
conquer  all  his  evil  affedlions  ;  while  he  fliews 
forth  in  his  life  his  gratitude  to  his  God 
and  Father,  by  good-will  to  his  brethren, — - 
to  all  mankind  ;  diligent  in  his  dation,  hum¬ 
ble  in  his  mind,  compaffionate  to  his  fellow- 
creatures  ;  jud  in  his  dealings,  friendly  in 
his  acSiions,  ferene  and  chearful  in  his  whole 
deportment;  glad  to  promote  univerfal  har¬ 
mony  and  peace,  and  to  make  all  partici-  ' 
pate  of  that  happy  Religion,”  which  he 
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himfelf  profeffes  ;  of  that  exqulfite  “  Plea- 
fure,”  which  he  himfelf  enjoys ! 

Such  are  the  fruits  of  true  Religion  ; 
which  deprives  of  no  one  rational  fatisfaftion ; 
which  forbids  no  one  enjoyment,  that  a  wife 
or  good  man  would  wifh  to  fhare  ;  nay  rather, 
which  heightens  every  earthly  pleafure,  and 
gives  the  fweeteft  relifli  to  all  thofe  temporal 
blcffings,  which  the  Father  of  mercy  hath 
gracioufly  provided  for  his  creatures.  1  ell  me 
then,  are  not  its  ways  “  ways  of  Peace,  and 
pleafantnefs  r”  what  hath  earth  to  give,  which 
can  be  compared  to  the  fruit  of  this  tree  of 
life  !  a  fruit,  which  never  fatiates,  never 
wearies  ?  Enjoy  thefe  pleafures,  and  you  may 
ftill  enjoy  them.  They  are  for  ever  new, 
and  for  ever  delightful.  This  cannot  be  faid 
of  any  other  fatisfaftions  upon  earth  :  all  of 
thefe  fetiate  and  weary,  from  the  beftial  joys 
of  the  Epicure  and  Drunkard,  even  to  the  more 
refined  purfuits  of  Ambition  and  Honour. 
The  fruit  of  this  tree  of  life,  this  matchlefs 
pleafure  too,  is  peculiarly  your  own  ;  it  is  not 
in  the  power  of  ail  the  w'orld  to  rob  you 
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of  k  :  He,  who  has  the  property,  may  be 
fure  of  the  perpetuity  alfo.  But  this,  again, 
cannot  be  faid  of  any  outward  and  mortal 
enjoyments,  each  of  which  are  fubjefl:  to  the 
power  of  innumerable  changes  and  chances  : 
But  nothing  can  injure  the  happinefs  which 


Js  centered  in  our  own  breaks  ;  no,  not  even 
Time  itfelf:  It  will  live  with  us,  even 
ibeyond  the  grave  !— Indeed  it  is  then,  moft 
truly  fpeaking,  that  this  happinefs,  this 
peace  and  pleafure  of  Religion,  Ihall  fully 
iiourifh  and  abound  ! 


Surely  after  this,  <thcre  can  be  no  need  to 
exhort  you  to  the  praaice  of  this  holy  Reli¬ 
gion,  which  is  thus  fraught  with  confum- 
mate  pleafure.  bor  if  you  adl:  confiHently, 
fuch  pleafure’’  mufi:  draw  you  to  its  en- 

ijoyment,  and  make  you  an^xious  for  its  pof- 
feihon  ! 


You,  my  belov^ed,  who  have  experienced 

'  A 

the  “  Pleafures”  of  that  Religion,  which  I 
have  endeavoured  to  fet  forth.  Oh  fpeak  in 
the  important  caufe,  and  recommend  it  to 
others,  from  your  own  happy  knowledge. 
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In  particular  recommend  it,  as  truly  amiable 
to  the  RISING  generation  ;  and  win  by 
the  fair  reprefentation,  the  youtei,  the  flower 
of  our  country,  to  the  blefled,  the  delightful 
fervice  of  the  Lord  of  love.  Tell  them  how 
agreeable  to  right  reafon  and  your  true  in- 
tereft  you  have  ever  found  the  rules  and 
didlates  of  Religion  ;  Tell  them  hov/  com¬ 
fortable  -and  pleafant  you  have  found  the 
exercifes  of  devotion  5  and  witn  what  tiuxh 
you  can  fay  with  David,  I  had  rather  be 
a  door-keeper  in  the  houfe  of  the  Lord,  than 
dwell  in  the  tents  of  ungodlinefs.”  Tell  them 
how  fuflicient  you  have  found  the  plcafure 
of  Religion,  to  overcome  the'pains  and  trou¬ 
bles  of  fen fe  and  the  world,  to  take  mu t  the 
fling  of  them,  and  to  divefl  them  of  their 
terror.  Oh  tell  them  of  the  abundant  con- 
folation  which  true  Chriflianity  hath  to 
adminifter  in  every  trial  and  afHidlion  !  And 
tell  them,  that  the  clofer  you  have  kept  to 
the  paths  of  Righteoufnefs,  the  bett  r  pro- 
grefs  you  have  made  in  V/ ifdom’s  ways  ;  the 
more  hath  your  Pleafure  abounded,  the  more 
hath  your  Peace  been  increafsd.  ’l  ell  them, 
that  the-fincere  and  perfedl  di  fcharge  of  duty 
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never  brought  any  thing  but  folid  and  fub- 
Ilantial  joy  ;  and  that  pain  and  difquietude 
are  the  certain  confequence  of  every  deviation 
from  it!— Tell  them,  what  ineflimable  be¬ 
nefits,  what  invaluable  priviledges  reioice 
your  hearts  :  Peace  with  God,  through 
Chrift;  communion  with  him  by  the  blefied 
Spirit  ;  freedom  from  the  condemnation  of 
fin ;  from  the  fear  of  death  ;  a  thankful, 
fandified  ufe  of  all  temporal  blefiings  ;  the 
heart  at  eafe,  the  confcience  clear,  the  ani¬ 
mated  hope  !  Tell  them  of  the  ‘‘  Pleafure” 
high,  rational,  angelica],  debafed  by  no 
future  fad  and  melancholy  reflections  ;  a 
pleafure,  made  for  the  foul,  and  the  foul  for 
it ;  fuitable  to  its  fpirituality,  and  equal  to 
all  its  capacities  :  a  pleafure,  v/hich  grows 
freiTer  upon  enjoyment,  which  may  properly 
be  called  our  own ;  liable  to  no  accident, 
expofed  to  no  injury,  the  foretafte  of  Heaven, 
and  the  earneft  of  a  bleiTed  Eternity  ! 

And  will  not  this  reprefen tation  engage 
you,  my  young  hearers,”  early  and  dili¬ 
gently  to  cultivate  the  knowledge  of  that 
divine  Religion,  which  will  procure  you 


- 


fach  invaluable  pleasuPvE  ?  Pleafure  is  the 
aim  and  wifh  of  your  age.  Behold,  none  is  fo 
pure,  none  is  fo  perfedf,  none  will  improve 
fo  much  ;  nay,  all  will  fatiate,  will  difguft 
and  v/eary,  except  the  divine  and  god-like 
pleafure,  which  fprings  from  piety  and  virtue. 
Oh  “  get  thefe, — for  their  price  is  above  ^ 
rubies  and  happy  fiiall  you  be  !”  happy  in 
the  favour  of  your  God,  happy  in  the  love 
of  your  Redeemer  ;  happy  in  the  peace  and 
ferenity  of  your  minds  ;  happy  in  the  tender 
and  endearing  affection  of  your  parents  5 
happy  in  the  elleem  of  your  friends  ;  happy 
fliall  you  be  in  yourfelves,  and  happy  ihail 
you  make  all  thofe  connedled  with  you. 
'^Fherefore,  above  all  things  get  wisdom, 
and  with  all  thy  getting  get  underftanding. 
Exalt  her,  and  fhe  fhali  promote  thee  :  flic 
fhall  brino;  thee  to  honour,  when  thou  doO: 
embrace  her  ;  fhe  fhall  give  to  thy  heaa  an 
ornament  of  grace,  a  crown  of  glory  fhall 
fhe  deliver  to  thee.  She  is  a  tree  of  lite  to 
them  that  lay  hold  of  her,  and  happy  is 
every  one  that  retaineth  her.” 
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Such  are  the  pleasures  which  reIigion 
ofFers  :  hov/  different,  my  young  friends, 
from  thofc  fordid,  unfatisfying  fenfual  pur- 
fuits,  which  have  heretofore  paffed  under 
our  examination  !— But  who  would  put  in 
competition  the  joys  of  brutes,  and  the 
delights  of  Angels  ! — Religion  prefents  the 
latter]  fenfuaiity  and  fin  the  former.  "Tis 
yours  to  make  the  choice  ;  and  on  that  choice 
depends  your  everlaffing  fate.  The  infinite 
goodnefs  of  God  propofes  the  moft  perfedl 
pleafure  here  and  hereafter  to  you.  You 
cannot  be  unhappy,  if  you  ferve  Him  with 
all  your  foul.  If  you  negledi:  to  do  fo,  what¬ 
ever  your  Rate  and  condition,  high  or  low, 
rich  or  poor  ;  whatever  your  earthly  acquifi- 
tions  or  wants,  you  cannot  in  the  nature  of 
things  be  truly  happy.  Your  mind  will  for 
ever  be  refllefs  :  for  it  wants  its  proper  good  ; 
and  without  that  good,  it  muff  be  refflefs 
and  miferable  for  ever  !  ’ 

Make  then,  I  intreat  you, — as  my  laff,  beff 
and  parting  counfel, — make  a  wife  choice, 
my  dear  young  friends  !  Love  the  Lord,  and 


*  See  vol.  ii. 
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he  will  love  you  ^  ;  cleave  early  to  Him,  and 
he  will  never  forfake  you.  The  more  you 
advance  in  the  ways  of  truth  and  virtue,  the 
more  perfect  and  undefiled  will  your  fatis- 
fadions  prove,  and  the  greater  relifli  will 
you  have  of  thofe  real  and  rational  Plea- 
fures,’’  which  thefe  fincere  endeavours  of 
mine  have  recommended  (let  me  hope  and 
pray  not  without  effed)  to  your  complete 
enjoyment. 

And  Oh  ye  careful  parents  : — for  I 
cannot  conclude  without  once  more  addref- 
fing  you  ;  addrefling  you  firfi:  f  and  laff,  as 
fo  much  of  the  welfare  of  our  youth,  of  the 
rifing  generation,  depends  upon  you  ; — Ye 
careful  worthy  Parents,  watchful  for  the 
welfare  of  your  darling  offspring,  follicitous 
for  their  happinefs,  and  anxious  to  fecure 
their  peace  and  pleafure ;  See,  fee,  where 
thefe  bleilings  may  afTuredly  be  found  ;  and 
with  unremitting  diligence  form  the  young 
mind  to  the  love  of  Religion,  and  to  the 

•  See  Proverbs,  chap.  vili.  ver.  17,  and  tht:  Difcourfc. 


■f  See  the  latter  end  of  the  firft  Sermon, 
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pradice  of  thofe  amiable  duties,  which  jEsus 
CHRIST  hath  enjoined.  Guard  them  from 
the  dangerous  and  delufive  ruin  of  fubtle, 
fafhionable,  and  infinuating  Infidelity :  from 
the  weak  and  wild  abfurdities  -of  ftarine  im- 
petuous  Enthufiafm.  And  to  that  end,  draw 
them  by  the  cords  of  fimple  Truth  and  plain 
Reafon  to  the  love  of  God,  of  duty,  and  of 
virtue.  Teach  them  the  eternal,  the  unal¬ 
terable  difference  between  thefe  and  vice ; 
and  convince  them  how  much  it  is  their  In- 
tereft,  their  Happinefs,  their  Honour,  refpedi- 
ing  both  Time  and  eternity,  to  obey  the 
Gofpel  of  Chrifl ;  that  is,  to  live  as  becomes 
Men.  You  will  reap  the  pleafing  profit  of 
fuch  inftrudlions,  in  the  obedience  and  the  feli¬ 
city  of  your  children;  and  laying  by  a  right 
a  wife  and  Religious  education,  the  folid 
bafis  of  their  future  good,  you  Vvdll  have 
no  caufc  to  lament,  with  numbers  of  thofe 
who  fatally  omit  this  primie  duty  in  our  lux¬ 
urious  diffipated  days; — No  caufe  to  hment 
v/ith  them,  the  negledl  of  Parental  Love,  and 
the  heart-piercing  anguifli  of  Filial  Ingratitude 
and  Unkindnefs.  JVhlch^  &c. 

End  of  the  Sermons. 
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Anecdotes  on  Religion, 

(i.)  A  young  lady  being  aflced,  by  a 
friend,  the  important  queftion,  What  is 
Relieion  it  produced  the  following  defi¬ 
nition,  which  we  infert  in  juflice  to  the  fair 
Author. 

“  Religion  is  a  generous  lively  flame, 

That  brightens,  not  deforms  the  human  frame  ; 

In  the  clofe  covert  of  the  heart  it  lies. 

Beams  there,  nor  fternly  threatens  in  the  eyes. 

An  unaffected  eafe  its  actions’  grace, 

Known  by  the  motions  of  the  Soul,  not  Face.  ‘ 

No  four  reflraint,  no  forc’d  concern  it  wears. 

No  bidden  fighs,  no  ollentatious  tears. 

No  felf-applauding  flirugs ;  no  cenfure,  flrife. 
Nor  fpleen,  at  all  the  blamelefs  joys  of  life  ; 

As  wide  from  thefe  are  Virtue’s  native  charms. 

As  fettled  Courage  from  confus’d  alarms  ; 

As  folid  Reafon’s  calm  confiderate  train 
From  the  wild  phrenzies  of  a  feverifli  brain.” 

'  (2.)  “It  is  found  by  experience,  fays 
Dean  Swift,  That  thofe  men  who  fet  up  for 
Morality,  without  regard  to  Religion,  are 
generally  virtuous  but  in  part  :  They  will  be 
juft  in  their  dealings  between  man  and  man, 
VoL.  III.  X 
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but  if  til ey  find  themfelves  difpofcd  to  pridc^ 
:l  luff,  intemperance,  or  avarice,  they  do  not 
think  their  morality  concerned  to  check 
them  in  any  of  thefe  vices  ;  becaufe  it  is  the 
.great  rule  of  fuch  men,  that  they  may  law¬ 
fully  follow  the  didfates  of  nature,  wherever 
their  fafety,  honour  and  fortune  are  not 
injured.  So  that  upon  the  whole,  there  is 
hardly  one  vice,  which  a  mere  moral  man 
.may  not  upon  fome  occafions  allow  him- 
felf  to  pradfife.  This  may  fcrve  to  fhew 
the  weaknefs  and  uncertainty  of  that  falfe 
principle,  moral  honefly,’’  which  many 
people  fet  up  in  the  place  of  confcience,  for 
a  iTuide  to  their  actions.’’  See  his  Works, 

,  vol.  xi.  p.  204. 

(3.)  When  Protagoras  the  fceptick,  whofe 
ftrange  caprices  led  him  to  doubt  ot  every, 
thing,  even  though  he  faw  or  felt  it,  began 
his  book  by  faying,  As  for  the  Gods,  whe¬ 
ther  they  are  or  are  not,  I  have  nothing  to 
..  lay  the  magifrrates  of  Athens  highly  re- 
.  fcnted  this  profane  trifling  with  things  facred, 

.  baniflied  him  out  of  their  city,  and  con- 
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demned  his  book  to  be  burnt  by  the  common 
executioner.  And  afterwards,  when  he  and 
his  friend  Pyrrho  were  afked,  why  they  walked 
fo  much  alone,  they  anfwered,  It-  was  to 
meditate  how  they  might  be  good.”  And 
being  hereupon  further  alked,  what  neceffity 
there  was  for  being  good,  it  it  were  certain 
that  there  is  no  God  ;  they  replied,  It 
cannot  be  afcertained  that  there  is  no  God  ^ 
and  therefore  it  is  prudence  to  provide  for 
the  worfi:.’’ 

(4.)  Epicurus,  difdaining  the  abfurd  no¬ 
tion  of  a  multitude  of  Gods  and  Goddeffes, 
and  detefting  that  account  of  them  v/hich 
mankind  had  taken  up  gratis,  from  the  Poets 
and  other  fabulous  writers  ;  he  fet  his  philo- 
fophifing  wit  to  work  to  give  an  account  of 
the  bep-innino;  and  continuance  of  all  thins:!* 
in  nature,  without  the  admilHon  of  a  Deity, 
Accordingly,  he  advances  a  fuppofition  Hill 
more  phantaffical  if  pofiible,  than  all  which 
had  gone  before ;  namely,  that  the  world 
derived  its  origin  from  a  fortunate  confluence 
of  infinite  particles  of  matter,  v/hieh  he 
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called  Atoms ;  and  this  he  affirms  with  a 
degree  of  confidence  greater  than  one  could 
have  expedled  on  fo  ludicrous  a  fubjedf.  Yet 
after  all  he  leaves  his  fcholars  to  labour  under 
infuperable  difficulties  about  the  eternity,  the 
fliapes,  the  firfl  mover  of  his  atoms,  and 
the  produdlion  of  creatures  endowed  with 
fenfe  and  underftanding  out  of  thofe  infenfi- 
ble  parts  ;  with  many  other  forcible  objec¬ 
tions,  which  utterly  invalidate  this  cobweb 
liypotheiis.  His  great  admirer,  Lucretius, 
however  highly  commends  this  philofophical 
chimaera,  and  extols  its  author ;  but  in  fuch 
daring  terms,  as  will  brand  and  fligmatize 
him  in  the  opinion  of  all  fober  men  to  the 
end  of  the  world  :  For  he  celebrates  Epicurus 
as  the  firft  that  dared  to  encounter  the  notion 
of  a  Deity,  and  had  thereby  fet  the  minds  of 
men  free  from  the  fear  of  God,  which  had 
fo  long  kept  them  in  awe.  And  yet  we  are 
affured  by  Cotta,  That  fo  far  was  he  from 
gaining  his  beloved  eafe  and  pleafure  hereby, 
that  no  fchool-boy  was  ever  more  afraid  of 
a  rod,  than  Epicurus  was  of  death  and  a 
Deity,”  though  in  words  he  feemed  to  de- 
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fpife  both.  So  hard  is  it  (as  the  learned 
Bifliop  Stillingfleet  obferves)  for  an  Epicu¬ 
rean,  even  after  he  hath  proftituted  his  con- 
fcience,  to  filence  it :  but,  whatever  there  be 
in  the  air,  there  is  certainly  an  elaftical 
power  in  the  Confcience,  that  will  bear  itfelf 
up,  notwithftanding  the  weight  that  is  laid 
upon  it,  to  ftifle  and  kill  its  clamours,” 

(5O  What  a  blelling  to  mankind  was  the 
ingenuous,  humble,  and  pious  Mr.  Boyle  ! 
what  a  common  pell  was  the  fallacious, 
proud,  and  impious  Hobbes  !  Accordingly 
we  find  that  the  former  bad  adieu  to  the 
world  with  the  utmoft  ferenity,  honour,  and 
hope  -y  while  the  latter  went  out  of  it  in  the 
dark,  and  with  terrible  apprehenfions  of  an 
unknown  Future.  He  had  been  an  inftru- 
ment  of  the  prince  of  darknefs,  in  poifoning 
many  young  gentlemen  and  others,  with  his 
wicked  principles,  as  the  Earl  of  Rochefter 
confefled  with  extreme  compun6fion  and 
grief  upon  his  death  bed.  It  is  remarked 
by  thofe  who  critically  obferved  the  Author 
of  the  Leviathan,”  that  though  in  a  hu-^ 
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mour  of  bravado,  he  would  fpealr  very  flrangc 
and  unbecoming  things  of  God  ;  yet  in  his 
fcudy,  in  the  dark,  and  in  his  retired  thoup-hts* 
he  trembled  before  him.  Many  appear  like 
Atheifts  in  their  mirth,  amidil  wine  and  com¬ 
pany,  who  are  quite  of  other  fentiments  in 
ficknefs,  and  gloom,  and  folitude.  What 
could  make  this  ftrange  man  awake  in  fuch 
terror  and  amazement  if  his  candle  happened 
to  go  out  in  the  night  ?  What,  but  that  he 
was  unable  to  bear  the  difmal  rededions  of 
his  dark  and  defolate  mind  3  and  knew  not 
hov/  to  extinguilli,  nor  how  to  bear,  the  light 
of  the  candle  of  the  Lord”  v/ithin  him  ! 


(6.)  Dr.  Doddridge,  in  his  Life  of  that 
memorable  convert.  Colonel  Gardiner,  in¬ 
forms  us,  That  his  fine  conftitution,  than 
which  perhaps  there  was  hardly  ever  a  better, 
gave  him  great  opportunities  of  indulging 
himfelf  in  exceffes  ;  and  his  good  fpirits 
enabled  him  to  purfue  his  pleafures  of  every 
kind,  in  fo  alert  and  fprightly  a  manner, 
that  multitudes  envied  him,  and  called  him 
by  a  dreadful  kind  of  compliment,  the 
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h.£.ppy  Rilke/’  Yet  frill  the  cnecks  of  con- 
fcience,  and  feme  remaining  prlnci[)les  of  fo 
good  an  education  as  he  had  receiv(?d,  would 
break  in  upon  his  moft  licentious  houis  5 
and  I  particularly  remember  he  told  me, 
that  when  foine  of  his  diflolute  companion's 
were  once  congratulating  him  on  his  diftin- 
guifned  felicity,  a  dog  happening  at  that 
time  to  come  into  the  room,  he  could  not 
forbear  groaning  inv/ardly,  and  faying  to 
hlmfelf,  Oh  that  I  were  that  dog  !”  Such 
was  then  his  happinefs  ;  and  fuch  perhaps 
is  that  of  hundreds  more,  who  bear  them- 
felves  higheft  in  the  contempt  of  Religion, 
and  glory  in  that  infamous  fervitudc  which 
they  call  Liberty/b  See  the  Life,  p.  23. 

(y.)  It  is  owing  to  the  forbidding  and 
unlovely  conflraint  with  which  men  of  low 
conceptions  adf,  when  they  think  they  con¬ 
form  themfelves  to  Religion,  as  well  as  to 
the  more  odious  condudf  of  hypocrites,  that 
the  word  Chriflian,”  does  not  carry  with 
it,  at  firfl  view,  all  that  is  great,  worthy, 
friendly,  generous,  and  herokk.  The  man 
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ivho  fufpends  his  hopes  of  the  reward  of 
worthy  adions  till  after  death  ;  who  can  chari¬ 
tably  bellow  unfeen  ;  who  can  overlook  hatred  ; 
who  can  do  good  to  his  llanderer ;  who  can 
never  be  angry  at  his  friend,  never  revenge¬ 
ful  to  his  enemy;  is  certainly  formed  for  the 
benefit  of  fociety.  Yet  thefe  are  fo  far  front 
heroic  virtues,  that  they  are  but  the  ordinary 
duties  of  a  Chriftian, 

(8.)  Locke  fomevv’here  obferves, 

"I  hat  morality  becomes  a  gentleman,  not 
barely  as  a  Man,  but  in  order  to  his  bufinefs 
as  a  Gentleman  ;  and  the  morality  of  the  Gof- 
pel,  fays  he,  doth  fo  excel  that  of  all  other 
books,  that  to  give  a  man  a  full  knowledo-e  of 
true  morality,  I  fliould  fend  him  to  no  other 
book  than  the  New  Tellament.” 

(9.)  Xenophon  informs  us,  that  Cyrus, 
before  all  other  things  preferred  the  worfliip 
of  the  Gods,  and  a  refped  for  Religion.  Upon 
this  head  therefore  he  thought  himfelf  obliged 
to  beftow  his  firft  and  peculiar  care.  He 
accordingly  began  by  eftablifliing  a  number 
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of  Magi,  or  Priefts,  to  fing  daily  a  morning 
ferviceof  praifc  to  the  honour  of  the  Gods,  and 
to  offer  facrihces  ;  which  was  daily  pradlifed 
among  the  Perhans  of  fucceeding  ages.  The 
Prince’s  difpofition  quickly  became,  as  is 
ufual,  the  prevailing  difpofition  among  the 
People,  and  his  example  became  the  rule  of 
their  condudf  Cyrus,  on  the  other  hand, 
was  extremely  glad  to  find  in  them  fuch 
fentiments  of  Religion  ;  being  convinced  that 
whofoever  fincerely  fears  and  worfliips  God, 
will  at  the  fame  time  be  faithful  to  his  King, 
and  preferve  an  inviolable  attachment  to  his 
perfon,  and  to  the  welfare  of  the  ftate. 

(10.)  Antalcidas,  a  Spartan,  being  about 
to  enter  into  holy  orders,  was  afked  by  the 
Prieft,  what  adion  worthy  of  renown  he 
had  performed  during  his  life.  He  replied, 
‘‘  If  I  have  performed  any,  the  Gods  them- 
felves  are  acquainted  with  it.”  Hov/  noble 
an  inftance  of  modefty  !  how  exalted  a  no¬ 
tion  of  the  Deity  !  Surely,  nothing  can  be 


*  Regis  ad  exemplum  totus  componitur  orbis,” 
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mors  foolifhj  tiisn  to  nnsginc  by  the  oflen— 
tation  of  our  a6fions  to  recommend  our- 
lelves  to  that  Deity,  v/ho,  of  whatever 
nature  thofe  adfions  may  be,  muft  have 

the  cleareff  knowledge  of  their  quality  and 
worth. 

✓ 

(ii.)  Anaximenes  being  allied  bow  he 
could  fo  calmly  purfue  his  lludies,  confined 
as  he  was  to  a  prifon,  and  expelling  death  ; 
he  anfvveredj  That  ms  foul  was  not  con¬ 
fined,  having  as  large  a  walk  as  the  Heavens 
which  he  ftudied ;  nor  frighted,  having  an 

hope  as  great  as  the  Immortality  which  he 
looked  for.’’ 

(i2.)  During  the  retreat  of  the  famous 
King  Alfred,  at  Athelney  in  Somerfetfliirc, 
after  the  defeat  of  his  forces  by  the  Danes, 
the  following  circumfiance  happened,  which, 
while  it  convinces  us  of  the  extremities  to 
which  that  great  man  was  reduced,  will 
give  us  a  ftriking  proof  of  his  pious  and 
benevolent  difpofition,  A  beggar  came  to 
hjs  little  caftle  there,  and  requefted  alms ; 
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when  his  Qiieen  informed  him  that  the)r 
had  only  onefmall  loaf  remaining,  which  Vv^as 
infulHcient  for  themfelves  and  their  friends, 
who  were  gone  abroad  in  queft  of  food, 
thouo^h  with  little  hopes  of  fuccefs.  The 
King  replied,  Give  the  poor  Chriftian  one 
half  of  the  loaf.  He  that  could  feed  5000 
men  with  five  loaves  and  two'  fifhes,  can 
certainly  make  that  half  of  the  loaf  fufHce 
for  more  than  our  necelTities.’’  According¬ 
ly  the  poor  man  was  relieved  ;  and  this  noble 
adl  of  charity  foon  recompenfed  by  a  provi¬ 
dential  (lore  of  frefli  provifions,  with  which 
his  people  returned. 

(13.) 'Of  all  the  fingular  virtues  which 
united  in  the  charadfer  of  Guftavus  Adolphus 
of  Sweden,  That  which  crowned  the  whole 
was  his  exemplary  piety  to  God  :  The  fol¬ 
lowing  is  related  of  him,  when  he  was  once 
in  his  camp  before  Werben.  He  had  been 
alone  in  the  cabinet  of  his  pavilion  fome 
hours  together,  and  none  of  his  attendants 
at  thefe  feafons  durft  interrupt  him.  At 
length  however,  a  favourite  of  his  having 
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fome  important  matter  to  tell  him,  came  foftly 
to  the  door,  and  looking  in  beheld  the  King 
very  devoutly  on  his  knees  at  prayer.  Fearing 
to  moleft  him  in  that  facred  exercife,  he  was 
about  to  withdraw  his  head,  when  the  King 
efpied  him,  and  bidding  him  come  in,  laid, 
“  Thou  wondereft  to  fee  me  in  this  pofture, 
fince  I  have  fo  many  thoufands  of  fubjeds 
to  pray  for  me  :  But  I  tell  thee,  that  no  man 
has  more  need  to  pray  for  himfelf,  than  He, 
who,  being  to  render  an  account  of  his 
adions  to  none  but  God,  is  for  that  reafon 

more  clofely  affaulted  by  the  Devil  than  all 
Other  men  befide.’’ 

/ 

(14.)  Eufebius  in  his  Hiftory  informs  us. 
That  St.  John,  during  his  miniftration  to 
the  W  eftern  Churches,  caft  his  eye  upon  a 
young  man  remarkable  for  the  extent  of  his 
knowledge,  and  the  ingenuoufnefs  of  his 
mind.  The  aged  Apoftle  thought  that  he 
had  difcovered  in  him  an  ufeful  inftrument 
for  the  propagating  of  Chriftianity  :  accord¬ 
ingly  he  took  particular  pains  to  convert  him, 
and  to  inflru<5f  him  in  the.  divine  dodlrines 
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of  his  great  mafter ;  and  that  he  might  be 
flili  better  acquainted  with  the  fyftem  of 
Chriftianity,  at  his  departure  he  recommended 
him  to  the  care  of  a  pious  old  father,  who 
had  fome  authority  in  the  infant  Church. 
The  youth  continued  awhUe  in  the  duties 
of  his  new  profeffion,  and  attended  with  care 
to  the  lectures  of  his  venerable  tutor.  But 
his  former  aflbciates,  when  they  found  them- 
felves  deferted  by  him,  were  grieved  at  the 
fuccefs  of  the  Apoftle,  and  exerted  their  ut- 
moft  efforts  to  regain  fo  ufeful  and  entertain¬ 
ing  a  companion.  They  fucceeded  in  their 
attempts:  the  Father  was  forfaken,  and  his 
pupil  plunged  deep  into  irregularity  and  vice. 
The  Apoftle  after  fome  time  returned  to  thofe 
parts ;  and  where,”  faid  he,  with  impa¬ 
tience  to  his  aged  friend,  where  is  my 
favourite  youth  ?” — Alas  !”  replied  the 
good  old  man,  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  he 
is  fallen,  irrecoverably  fallen  :  he  has  forfa¬ 
ken  the  fociety  of  faints,  and  is  now  a  leader 
of  a  gang  of  robbers  in  the  neighbouring 
mountains.”  Upon  hearing  this  unexpedled 
and  unpleafing  account,  the  Apoftle  forgot 
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his  fufFerings  and  his  years,  and  haftened  to 
the  place  of  rendezvous  ;  where,  being  feized 
by  one  of  the  band,  he  defired  to  fpeak  with 
their  Captain.  The  Captain  being  told  that 
a  ftrange  pilgrim  a/ked  to  be  admitted  to  him, 
ordered  him  to  be  brought  before  him  :  but 
when  he  beheld  the  venerable  Apoftle,  his 
hopes  of  amufement  funk,  and  were  changed 
into  iliame  and  confufion  j  and  the  hardy 
leader  of  a  band  of  robbers,  trembled  before 
a  poor  and  helplefs  old  man.  He  quitted  once 
more  the  fociety  cf  wickednefs,  and  lived 
and  died  in  the  fervice  of  his  Redeemer, 

(tSO  The  following  allegorical  Piddure 
of  Ingratitude  in  a  poor  Dependant,’"  was 
drawn  by  *a  lady  a  few  years  lince,  and  is  fo 
fuitable  to  the  point  in  hand,  that  we  make 
no  apology  for  its  length.  The  reader  will 
readily  difcovcr  its  application  to  man  in  ge¬ 
neral,  and  his  fpiritual  concerns.  ‘‘  A  cer¬ 
tain  great  perfon  was  of  fo  noble  and  gene¬ 
rous  a  difpofition,  that  he  delighted  to  com¬ 
municate  happinefs  to  all  around  him.  Amono- 
thofe  w'hom  his  bounty  raifed,  we  will  dif- 
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tinguifli  one  by  the  name  of  Orlando.  This 
man  he  took  from  a  condition  ]ow  as  the 
jnire  in  the  ffrcets,  cloathed  him  and  fed  him^ 
placed  him  in  a  convenient  habitation,  and 
beftov/ed  upon  him  an  ample  provifion  to 
fupport  life  with  comfort  and  fatisfadtion  ; 
and  as  he  lived  in  a  country  where  alTaults 
and  many  accidents  were  frequent,  this  kind 
benefador  ufed  often  to  fend  a  party  of  hi» 
own  fervants  (for  he  kept  vafl:  numbers  in  his 
retinue)  to  guard  him,  particularly  whenever 
he  went  on  any  dapgeroiis  expedition.  When 
he  was  Tick,  or  in  any  affliction,  he  never 
failed  to  vifit  him,  to  adminiPcer  relief  and 
comfort  to  him  :  There  v/as  not  a  day,  in 
Ihort,  in  which  he  did  not  confer  upon  him 
feme  new  obligation  ^  and  as  if  ail  this  was 
too  little,  He  faithfully  promifed  him,  that  if 
he  did  not  make  an  ill  life  of  the  favours  he 
had  already  received.  He  would,  after  trying 
him  a  while  in  his  prefent  circumflances, 
beftow  on  him  a  much  greater  eftate,  ftuated 
in  a  mofl:  delightful  country,  where  he  fhould 
live  in  an  elegance  and  fplendor  he  had  then 
no  conception  of :  and  in  return  for  all  thefe 
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mighty  obligations,  his  patron  only  expe6led 
that  he  fhould  pay  him  frequent  vihts  ;  fome- 
times  in  publick,  along  with  other  company, 
who  attended  his  levee,  but  more  frequently 
in  private:  That  he  fhould  behave  himfelf 
in  a  fobcr  orderly  manner,  neither  hurting 
himfelf  by  being  guilty  of  any  excelTes,  nor 
fetting  an  ill  example  to  others.  He  alfo 
made  him  ftev/ard  of  fome  fmall  part  of  his 
revenue,  which  he  ordered  him  to  dillribute 
according  to  his  own  difcretion,  among  a  fet 
of  his  lower  dependents,  and  afiured  him  that 
if  he  difcharged  this  office  with  diligence  and 
humanity,  he  fhould  look  on  it  as  a  favour 
done  to  himfelf.  And  now,  would  one  think 
it  poffible  that  Orlando  fhould  in  a  little  time 
grow  negligent  and  forgetful  of  this  noble 
friend  ?  That  when  he  was  abfent  from  him, 
he  fhould  engrofs  but  little  of  his  thoughts, 
and  ftill  lefs  of  his  converfation  ? — that  if  by 
chance  he  was  led  to  talk  of  him,  he  fhould 
prefently  fly  off  from  the  fubjedl,  as  if  he  was 
afhamed  to  mention  the  perfon  to  whom  he 
owed  his  all.  Nay,  could  one  believe  that 
he  would  even  liflen  with  a  patient  ear,  while 
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others  fpoke  dirrerpe61fully  of  him,  and  found 
fault  with  his  of  bounty,,  becaufe  they 
were  not  diftributed  exadly  in  that  manner 
which  they  thought  befl:  ?  He  vifited  him 
fonietimes,  it’s  true,  but  his  vifits  were  fhort 
and  not  frequent ;  and  his  behaviour  fuch  as 
plainly  fliewed  that  he  went  becaufe  it  was 
expected  from  him,  or  out  of  cuflom,  more 
than  from  any  -real  veneration  or  love  to  his 
benefadtor.  If  he  afked  a  favour,  either  for 
himfelf  or  any  body  elfe,  he  did  it  v/jth  fuch 
a  carelefs  air,  asaf  he  did  not  much  trouble 
his  head  whether  Jt  was  granted  or  not — ■ 
fometimes  he  would  make  profefTions  of  gra¬ 
titude,  but  with  fo  much  coolnefs  and  indif¬ 
ference,  as  fliewed  he  was  very  little  fen fible 
of  the  obligations  he  had, received.  All  who 
attended  on  public  days  were  expedted  to 
behave  with  great  decorum  and  gravity,’ 
for  on  thofe  dccafions  the  leafl:  degree  of 
levity  was  looked  upon  as  a  breach  of^refpedf 
to  their  patron  ;  but  Orlando  was  fo  far  from 
obferving  thefe  rules,  that  he  ufed  frequently 
to  be  talking  and  laughing  with  fome  of  the 
company,  and  even  in  the  middle  of  .an 
VoL.  III.  Y 
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adcJrefs  to  his  friend,  be  would  break  off,  to 
take  notice  of  fomebody’s  new  fuit  of  cloaths, 
or  any  other  fuch  trifle  that  happened  to  catch 
his  eye.  But  there  was  one  part  of  his  behavi¬ 
our  more  unpardonable  than  any  of  the  refr, 
which  was  his  negiecl  of  tliofe  perfons  wh*orn 
his  generous  benefadlor  had  entrufted  to  his 
care  :  he  feldom  vifited  them,  never  troubled 
his  head  to  enquire  into  their  wants,  nay, 
would  hardly  grant  them  a  fmall  favour  vrlien 
they  follicited  him.  After  going  on  for  forne 
time  in  this  manner,  if  either  the  ad  nonitions 
of  a  friend,  or  the  confcioufnefs  of  his  own 
mind  atvakened  him  to  a  fenfe  of  his  in^ra- 

O 

titude,  he  would  then  vouchfafe  to  make  feme 
acknowledgments,  and  to  afk  his  patron's 
pardon  in  a  fupplicating  manner ;  when  this 
inimitable  friend,  not  to  be  tired  out  wkh 
any  provocations,  would  receive  him  with 
open  arms,  and  affure  him  that  if  he  would 
be  more  careful  to  pleafe  him  for  the  future, 
all  that  was  pad  fhould  be  buried  in  oblivion  ; 
but  that  if  he  p'erfiilcd  to  abufe  his  kindnefs, 
he  would  (if  he  did  not  withdraw  his  prefent 
bounty)  yet  certainly  diilnherit  him  of  the 
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-  noble  eftate  he  had  in  revcrfion,  which  was 
not  to  be  given  him  till  he  had  undergone  a 
fevere  operation,  which  had  fo  much  of 
fancied  terror  in  it,  as  made  him  very  willing 
to  keep  what  he  then  enjoyed,  without  leak¬ 
ing  out  for  any  thing  better.  But  this  was 
not  permitted  him  ;  for  at  the  expiration  of 
a  certain  term  of  years,  he  was  either  to  be 
put  in  polfelTion  of  the  promifed  inheritance, 
or  ehe  to  be  punifhed  for  not  having  deferved  ' 
it.  Again  and  again  he  offended,  and  yet,  fuch 
was  the  forgiving  goodnefs  of  his  benefactor, 
that  upon  his  humbling  himfelf  he  as  of  en 
received  him  to  favour ;  till  at  laft  he  fent  his 
grim  meffenger  to  acquaint  him,  that  the 
appointed  hour  was  come,  the  ieafe  of  his 
houfe  was  expired,  and  he  mufi:  prepare  to 
enter  a  new  habitation.  Though  at  firfl:  he 
expreffed  fome  reluClance,  yet  the  fentence 
was  immediately  executed  ; — But  whether  he 
arrived  at  the  delightful  country  that  was 
promifed,  or  whether  he  fuffered  for  the  folly 
and  careleffnefs  of  his  pafl:  life,  is  a  queftion 
yet  urfrefolved.  However,  thus  much  is  cer- 

•  tain,  t^at  when  he  was  juft  going  to  make  trial 
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.  of  fo  great  a  change,  he  heartily  wifhed  he 
had  made  it  the  bufinefs  of  every  day  of  his 
life  to  pleafe  his  noble  friendV’  See  the 
Chriftian’s  Magazine,  vol.  iii,  p,  512. 

(16.)  An  excellent  critick  introduces  a 
libertine  fpeaking  in  thefe  terms,  When 
the  phyfician  is  near  my  bed,  my  confeflbr 
is  my  comforter ;  I  know  very  well  how  ta 
hinder  Religion  from  affiidfing  me  when  I 
am  well  j  but  I  permit  her  to  confole  me 
when  I  am  fiek.  When  I  have  no  longer 
any  thing  to  hope  on  one  hand.  Religion 
'prefents  herfelf,  and  gains  me  over  by  her 
promifes  ;  I  then  wifh  earneftiy  to  give  my- 
felf  up  to  her,  and  to  die  on  the  fide  of  hope.’" 
How  many  a  libertine  might  we  enumerate, 
who  apparently  reafons  in  this  manner,  thus 
egregioufly  deludes  himfelf,  and  is  the  dupe 
of  his  own  licentioufnefs.  And  how  aptly 
might  we  addrefs  to  fuch  felf-deceivers  thofe 
fingular  lines,  which,,  alas- !  dobut  toofenfibW 

-  f  .  •  .  * 

reach  them  ! 
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“  When  the  Devil  was  fick,  the  Devil  a  Monk 
would  be  ; 

When  the  De\dl  was  well,  the  devil  a  Mon 
was  he  1” 

(17.)  While  the  colleagues  of  Conftantius 
the  Roman  Emperor  v/ere  perfecuting  the 
Chriftians  with  fire  and  fword,  he  politically 
pretended  to  perfecute  them  too;  and  de¬ 
clared  to  fuch  officers  of  his  houfehold  and 
governors  of  provinces  as  were  Chriftians, 
that  he  left  it  to  their  choice,  either  to 
facrifice  to  the  Gods,  and  by  that  means 
preferve  themfelves  in  their  employments, 
or  to  forfeit  their  places  and  his  favour  by 
continuing  fleady  in  their  Religion.  When 
they  had  all  declared  their  option,  the 
Emperor  difeovered  his  real  fentiments  ; 
reproached  in  the  moft  bitter  terms  thofe 
who  had  renounced  their  Religion  ;  highly 
extolled  the  virtue  and  conftancy  of  fuch 
as  had  defpifed  the  wealth  and  vanities  of  the 
world  ;  and  difmiffed  the  former  with  igno¬ 
miny,  faying,  “  1  hat  thofe  who  had  be¬ 
trayed  their  god,  would  not  fcruple  to 
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betray  their  Prince;”  while  he  retained  the 
latter,  trufted  them  with  the  guard  of  his 
perfon,  and  the  whole  management  of  pub- 
lick  affairs,  as  perfons  on  v/hofe  fidelity  he 
could  firmly  rely,  and  in  whom  he  might 
put  an  entire  confidence. 


_  (18.)  N  o£v.'ithftanding  our  modern  fcep- 
ticks  and  infidels  arc  great  pretenders  to  Rea- 
fon  and  Pl'-Hoiophy,  and  are  willing  to  have 
It  thought  that  none  who  are  really  poffelTed 
thole  talents  can  eafiiy  afl'ent  to  the  truth 
of  Chriftianity  ;  yet  we  fee  it  falls  out,  very 
unfortunately  for  them  and  their  caufe,  that 
thofe  perfons,:  who  are  confefs’d  to  have  been 
the  moft  perfedl:  Reafoners  of  their  time,  are 
?d!b  known  to  have  been  firm  Believers. 
Were  it  necefiary  to  be  more  particular  on 
this  head,  we  might  mention  other  examples 
of  the  greateft  and  heft  Philofophers  of  every 
age,  wiio  have  always  been  the  moft  devout 
.men.  Par  Irom.  being  puffed  up  with  the 
pride  of  human  learning,  or  afnamed  of  the 
Goipel  of  Crijift,  they  have  made  it  their 
glory,  and  acknowledged  it  to  contain  the 


tinly  inrallible  rules  of  their  condu£l;  in  this 
life,  and  the  only  foundation  ot  their  hope 
in  that  which  is  to  come.  It  is  faid  of  the 
great  Sir  Ifaac  Newton,  th  at  tho’  he  entered 
further  into  the  depths  of  philofophy  than  ever 
mortal  did  before  him,  yet  ne  accounted  the 
Scriptures  of  God  to  be  the  moft  fublime  phi- 
^Q^Qpl^y  •  and  never  mentioned  his  C-reatoi  s 
Name  without  an  awful  paufe  of  adoration^ 


wonder  and  felf-iibafement  ! 


.{19.)  It  was  the  daily  practice  of  that 
eminent  phyfician,  Dr.  Bo^rhanve,  through¬ 
out  his  whole  life,  as  foon  as  he  arofe  in  the 
morning  (which  was  generally  very  early) 
to  retire  for  an  hour  to  private  prayer,  and 
meditation  on  fome  part  of  the  Scriptures. 
He  often  told  his  friends,  when  they  afked 
him  how  it  was  poffible  for  him  to  go  through 
fo  much  fatigue,  That  it  was  this  which 
o;ave  him  fpiiit  and  vigour  in  the  bufinefs  of 
the  day/’  This  therefore  he  recommended 
as  the  beft  rule  he  could  give  ;  For  no¬ 
thing,”  he  faid,  “  could  tend  more  to  the 
health  of  the  body,  than  the  tranquillity  of  the 
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mind  ;  and  that  he  knew  notl  .„g  which 
could  fupport  himfelf  or  his  fellow- creatures, 
amidft  the  various  diftrefies  of  life,  but  a 
well  grounded  confidence  in  the  Supreme 
Being,  upon  the  principles  of  Chriftianity.’' 
This  remark  of  the  Docfor’s  is  undeniably 
juft.-  A  benevolent  manner  of  ading,  and 
a  true  greatnefs  of  foul,  can  never  flow  from 
any  other  fource  than  a  confcioufnefs  of  the 
Divine  favour  and  afiifiance. 

(20.)  The  Emperor  Charles  V,  declared, 

^  found  more  fatisfaction,  more  coji- 

tent  in  his  ]\donafiick  folitude,  and  exercifes 
of  devotion,  than  all  the  vidories,  and  all  (he 
triumphs  of  his  pafi  life  had  ever  afiorded 
him,  though  they  made  him  elleemed  as  the 
mofl  fortunate  of  Princes.”  i 


(21.)  Bifhop  Burnet,  in  his  Sermon  on  the 
funeral  of  the  honourable  Mr.  Boyle,  fays  of 
that  excellent  man  ;  “  He  had  the  profoundell 
veneration  for  the  great  God  of  Heaven  and 
Earth  that  I  ever  oblerved'  in  any  man* 
The  very  Name  of  God  was  never  mentioned 
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by  him  without  a  paufe  and  vifibic  ftop  in 
his  difcourfe.”  And  elfew^here  he  obferves. 

It  appears  from  thofe  who  converfed  with 
him  on  his  inquiries  into  nature,  that  his 
main  defign  in  that  (on  which,  as  he  had  his 
own  eye  moft  conftan.ly,  fo  he  took  care  to 
put  others  often  in  mind  of  it)  v/as  to  raife 
in  himfelf  and  others,  higher  ideas  of  the  great- 
nefs  and  glory,  of  the  v/ifdom  and  goodnefs 
of  God.  This  was  fo  deep  in  his  thoughts, 
that  he  concludes  the  article  of  his  Will, 
which  relates  to  the  Royal  Society,  in  thefe 
words. — Wifliing  them  an  happy  fuccefs 
in  their  laudable  attempts  to  difcover  the  true 
nature  of  the  works  of  God  ;  and  praying 
that  they  and  all  other  fearchers  into  phyfical 
truths  may  cordially  refer  their  attainments 
to  the  glory  of  the  great  Author  of  nature, 
and  the  comfort  of  mankind/’ 

(22.)  Wicked  men  ad!  very  differently 
from  this  right  honourable,  this  Chriffian 
Philofopher ;  they  bury  their  fouls  in  their 
bodies,  and  all  their  projects  and  defigns  are 
bounded  within  the  compafs  of  this  earth 
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they  tread  on.  Hence  it  was  the  opinion  pf 
the  Academick  philofophers,  that  the  Souls 
of  wicked  men  after  their  death,  could  not 
for  a  long  feafon  depart  from  the  graves  and 
charnels,  where  their  mates,  the  Bodies, ‘lay 
buried ;  but  there  wandered  up  and  down  in 
a  defojate  manner,  as  not  being  able  to  leave 
thofe  bodies,  to  which  they  were  fo  much 
wedded  in  this  tranfient  life.  ^ 

(23.)  Mr.  Locke,  in  a  letter  written  the 
year  before  his  death  to  one  v/ho  alked  him 

What  is  the  fhorteft  and  furefl:  way  for  a 
young  gentleman  to  attain  to  the  true  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  Chriflian  Religion  ?” — gives  this 
memorable  reply,  Let  him  ftudy  the  Holy 
Scriptures  ;  efpecially  the  New  Teflament; 
therein  are  ‘contained  the  words  of  eternal 
life.  It  has  God  for  its  author ;  falvation 
for  its  end  ;  and  truth,  without  any  mixture 
of  error,  for  its  matter.” — A  diredlion,  which 
he  copied  from  his  own  practice  in  the  latter 
part  of  his  life,  and  after  his  retirement 
from  bufmefs  ;  when,  for  fourteen  or  fifteen 
years,  he  applied  himfelf  efpecially  to  the 
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fludy  of  the  infpired  writings,  and  employed 
the  laft  years  of  his  life  hardly  in  any  thing 
elfe.  He  was  never  weary  of  admiring  the 
great  views  of  that  facred  Book,  and  the  jiiffc 
relation  of  all  its  parts  ;  every  day  making 
difcoveries  in  it,  which  gave  him  frefli  caufe 
of  admiration.  Of  this  his  Reafonablenefs  of 
Chriftianity,  and  “  Commentaries  on  St. 
Paul’s  Epiftlcs,”  are  fuiiicient  evidence.  The 
death  of  this  great  man  was  agreeable  to  his 
life.  We  are  afiured  by  one  who  was  with 
him  when  he  died,  and  v/ho  had  lived  in  the 
fame  family  for  feven  years  before,  That 
the  day  before  his  death,  he  particularly  ex¬ 
horted  all  about  him  to  read  the  Holy  Scrip¬ 
tures,  and  defired  to  be  remembered  by  them 
at  evening  prayers.  On  being  told  that  if  he 
chofe  it  the  whole  family  lliould  come  and 
pray  by  him  in  his  chamber,  he  anfwered, 
he  {Itould  be  very  glad  to  have  it  fo,  if  it 
would  not  give  too  much  trouble  ;  and,  an 
occafion  offering  to  fpeak  of  the  goodnefs  of 
God,  he  efpecially  exalted  the  care  which 
God  file  wed  to  man,  in  juftifying  him  by 
Faith  in  Jefus  Chrift  ;  and  concluded  with 
returning  God  thanks,  in  particular,  for  hav- 
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iog  bleffed  him  with  the  knowledge  of  that 
divine  Saviour.”  About  two.  months  before 
his  death,  he  drew  up  a  letter  to  a  certain 
gentleman,  and  left  this  dire6tion  upon  it. 

To  be  delivered  to  him  after  my  deceafe;” 
In  which  are  thefe  remarkable  words,  I 
know  you  loved  me  living,  and  will  preferye 
my  memory  now  I  am  dead.  This  life  is  a 
•fqene  of  vanity,  that  foon  pafies  away,  and 
affords  no  folid  fatisfaftion,  but  in  the  con- 
fcioufnefs  of  doing  well,  and  in  the  hopes  of 
another  life.  This  is  wdiat  I  can  fay  upon 
experience,  and  what  you  will  find  to  be 
true,  when  you  come  to  make  up  the  account. 
Adieu  !”  See  fiis  Pofthumous  Works,  p.  21. 
and  328.  and  the  Preface  to  my  Commen- 
'  tary  on  the  Bible, 

(24.)  Mr.  Addifon  (as  we  learn  from  the 
late  celebrated  Dr.  Young’s  Tradl  on  Origi¬ 
nal  Compofition)  after  a  long  and  manly, 

-  but  fruitlefs  ffruggle  with  the  difiemper  of 
which  he  died,  difmilTed  his  phyficians,  and 
with  them  all  hopes  of  life.  He  difinilfed  not 
however  his  concern  for  the  living*:  but  fent 
for  a  youth  nearly  related  to  him,  and  finely 
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i'xcdmpliflied,  yet  not  above  being'the  better 
for  good  imprefiiohs  from  a  dying  friend. 
He  came  ;  but  life  now  glimmering  in  the 
focket,  the  dying  friend  was  filent.  After  a 
decent  and  proper  paufe,  the  youth  faid. 
Dear  Sir,  you  fent  for  me  ;  I  believe,  and 
I  hope  that  you  have  fome  commands  ;  I  fliall 
hold  them  moft  facred.”  May  diflant  ages 
not  only  hear  but  feel  the  reply  !  Forcibly 
grafping  the  young  gentleman’s  hand,  he 
foftly  faid,  See  in  v/hat  peace  a  Chriftian 
can  die  !”  He  fpoke  v/ith  difficulty,  and  foon 
expired.  Through  Divine  Grace,  how  great 
is  man,  through  Divine  Mercy,  hov/  fcing- 
lefs  is  death  !-— Who  would  not  thus  expire  ! 

(25.)  It  Was  a  faying  of  Ariftotle’s  re- 
fpeding  Virtue,  which  we*  may 'well  apply 
to  Religion,  That  it  is  neceffiary  to  the 
young.  To  the  aged  comfortable,  To  the  poor 
wealth.  To  the  rich  an  ornament.  To  the 
fortunate  an  honour.  To  the  wretched  a  fup- 
port.  That  it  ennobles  the  Have,  and  exalts 
nobility  itfelf, 

‘^Such  blefTings'eVer  wait  on  virtuous  deeds. 
And  though  a  late,  a  fure  reward  fcrcbeeds.'’ 
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{26.)  Louis  the  late  Duke  of  Orlear^ 
thus  exprelTed  the  delight  he  found  in  piety 
and  devotion  :  I  know  by  experience,  that 
fublunaiy  grandeur  and  fublunary  pleafure 
are  deceitful  and  vain,  and  are  always  infi¬ 
nitely  below  the  conceptions  we  form  of 
them.  But  on  the  contrary,  fuch  happinefs 
and  fuch  complacency  may  be  found  in  devo¬ 
tion  and  piety,  as  the  fenfual  mind  has  no 
idea  of.” 

(27.)  Cardinal  Wolfey,  one  of  the  greateft 
minifters  of  flate  that  ever  was,  poured  forth 
his  foul  in  thefe  v/ords,  after  his  fall  from 
the  favour  of  Flenry  VIII.  Had  I  but 
been  as  diligent  to  ferve  my  God,  as  I  have 
been  to  pleafe  my  king,  he  would  not  have 
forfaken  me  now,  in  my  grey  hairs.” 

(28.)  We  cannot  perhaps  clofe  this  work 
more  forcibly,  than  with  the  follov/ing  ffrik- 
ing  circuniftance  refpedLing  M.  de  Voltaire  ; 

t 

'a  man,  who  after  having  long,  and  too  juflly, 
been  confidered  as  the  patron  of  infidelity; 
and  after  having  fliewn  himfelf  equally  the 
enemy  of  every  Religious  eftablifliment  - 
has  at  length,  to  the  aftoniilimcnt  of.  all 
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fcrlous  minds,  and  at  the  clofe  of  a  long  lifev 
of  near  eighty  years,  in  the  moPc  folemn 
manner  given  the  confellion  of  his  Faith  fub- 
joined  5  and  which  is  confirmed  on  the  oath 
of  feveral  witnefTes  who  were  prefeiit. — I 
believe  firmly,  fays  he,  all  that  the  catholick, 
apoftolick,  and  Roman  Church  believes  and 
confefTes.  I  believe  in  one  God,  in  three 
perfons,  Fathery  Son,  and  Holy  Ghoffy 
really  diflinguifhed  i  having  the  fame  nature, 
the  fame  divinity,  and  the  fame  power.  That 
the  fecond  perfon  was  made  man,  called 
Jefus  Chrift ;  who  died  for  the  falvation  of 
all  men  ;  who  has  eRabliflied  the  Holy 
Church,  to  which  it  belongs  to  judge  of  the 
true  fenfe  of  the  Holy  Scriptures.  I  con¬ 
demn  likewife  all  the  herefies  the  faid  Church 
has  condemned  and  rejedled  ;  likewife  all 
perverted  '  mifinterpretations  which  may  be 
put  on  them.  This  true  and  Catholick 
Faith,  out  of  which  none  can  be  faved,  I 
profefs  and  acknowledge  to  be  the  only  true  . 
one ;  and  I  fwear,  promife,  and  engage  my- 
felf  to  die  in  this  Belief  by  the  Grace  of  God. 

I  believe  and  acknowledge  alfo,  with  a  per- 
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fe6l  Faltii,  all,  and  every  one  of  the  articles 
of  the  Apoftles’  Creed.”  [which  he  recited 
in  Latin  very  diftindlly]  I  declare,  more- 
'over,  that  I  have  made  this  confellion  before 
the  reverend  Father  Capuchin,  previous  to 
his  confeihng  me.”  If  a  Veteran  in  the 
caufe  of  Infidelity  thus  clofes  his  life  arid 
his  works  :  does  it  not  greatly  behove  thofe 
who  have  been  deluded  or  milled  by  his 
writings,  ferioufly  to  look  to  themfelves  ;  and 
bring  home  this  ffriking  example  to  their 
hearts,  left  they  fall  into  the  condemnation 
which  their  mailer  'feeks  thus  meanly,  at  the 
'end,  to  avoid  ? — See  the  genuine  letters  between 
him  and  the  Archbilliop  of  Anneci,  lately 
■publiflied,  p.  45,  '&c. 


